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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


No more welcome guest has ever visited these shores than 
Monsieur Poincaré, the President of the French Republic, a man 
of great eminence—in no conventional sense—by 
virtue of his personality, the great office he holds, 
and the great nation he represents. Nor could he 
have come at a more opportune moment, as he must have realised 
from the extraordinarily enthusiastic welcome he received from 
all classes of the community, from the King and the Prince of 
Wales downwards, throughout his flying visit. We islanders, 
though the centre of an Empire, remain somewhat insular in our 
outlook, in spite of the vast tourist traffic which takes an ever- 
increasing number of Englishmen and Englishwomen abroad to 
see places without seeing and knowing people. France is a 
delightful playground to this country, but how few of us know the 
real France, the new France that has been growing up under 
our very eyes during the last few years. We need reminding of 
the fact that we are not only an island or even an Empire, but 
likewise a great European Power, upon a proper understanding 
and discharge of whose responsibilities both our independence as 
an island and our existence as an Empire depend. That is the 
real value of this visit, which is no mere ceremonial affair as some 
interested parties would have us believe, and we prefer to refer to 


its inward rather than to its outward aspect, on which eloquent 
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pens have exhausted themselves. Although we do not often find 
ourselves in agreement with the Times—which appears to be 
working towards a Mugwumps’ Millennium—our leading journal 
still stands firmly by the foreign policy which it has played so 
powerful and honourable a part in shaping. In greeting our 
illustrious visitor (June 24) the Times made the timely observation 
that President Poincaré “‘ comes amongst us as . . . the symbol 
of a great policy. We shall try while he is amongst us to convey 
to him and to his countrymen how deep is our admiration for 
France, and how sincere our devotion to the Triple Entente.” 
That is the right note. The cordial relations between “ the two 
great Liberal and Progressive democracies of the West, which 
have prevailed during the vicissitudes of ten eventful years have 
become closer and more intimate as time has proved their worth.” 


WHEN a President of the French Republic for the first time ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the British Sovereign the two countries 
were perceptibly drawing closer, but there were 
outstanding differences to be settled. As the 
Times observes, ‘‘ When five years later M. Falliéres 
was our guest, the friendship of which King Edward and M. 
Loubet sowed the seed had proved that it was too deep-rooted for 
any storms to shake. Five other years have gone by—years 
in which it has had to brave fresh dangers and attacks—and for 
the third time the Chief Magistrate of the Republic comes in the 
name of France to rejoice with us at its solidarity and its warmth.” 
The origin of the Entente Cordiale was simplicity itself. But 
although we are now in smooth water let us not underrate the 
unfavourable atmosphere surrounding its birth. The two coun- 
tries were continually harassing one another in different parts of 
the world over differences of a more or less vital character which 
neither Government had been able to settle. We all know the 
real cause of their final settlement, namely the external pressure 
of a powerful third party, which convinced the Statesmen of 
both countries of the need of early and comprehensive agreement. 
It was King Edward who altered the atmosphere that made a 
settlement possible, and Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé who 
came to terms, and no efforts of any pundits however “ well 
informed ” can belittle the great and historic part played by the 


Triple 
Entente 
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Sovereign when a bold and original departure was necessary. 
Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé deserve their share of credit 
for destroying the tradition which, as the T7mes reminds us, was 
‘9 fixed article of faith that England and France, and England 
and Russia, could always be played off against each other... . 
The under tanding they negotiated and the Russian Agreement 
changed the axis of European policy. The new system created 
an equilibrium between two great groups of Powers. Under it all 
the members of each can command a fair and courteous treatment 
as equals amongst equals, while none can venture with impunity 
upon outrage or aggression.” This is admirably said. It would be 
impossible to over-rate the beneficent réle of the Triple Entente 
in restoring self-respect to its members and in perserving Peace 
with Honour among the great Powers during recent years. But 
it would be a dangerous delusion to imagine that “ the fixed 
idea’ has been abandoned because a mighty restless Empire 
remains convinced that her position and prestige depend on 
adherence to that “ fixed idea.” The open frontal attack upon the 
Entente between ourselves and our brilliant neighbours across the 
Channel has been abandoned thanks to the loyalty and steadfast- 
ness of Paris and London, while the Triple Entente has at repeated 
junctures demonstrated that it is not easily bluffed. 


None the less ‘‘ the fixed idea’ remains in Berlin—it is more 
deep-rooted than ever, it is nothing less than an obsession—that 
' Great Britain and France, Great Britain and 

The ‘‘ Fixed : ‘ : ’ 
Idea”? Russia, exist for the purpose of quarrelling with 
one another for the greater glory of Germany, and 
that the Empire of “ blood and iron ”’ depends upon the dissensions 
sown by German diplomacy among her powerful neighbours. But 
Germany, unlike some other communities nearer home, has 
never relied upon paper diplomacy only. By prodigious efforts 
on land and sea and in the air she aspires to master the situation 
and dictate her own terms in every capital in Europe. She 
leaves little to chance and is conscious that the prospects of 
realising Napoleonic ambitions depend on the successful separation 
or the weakening of existing ties between France and Great 
Britain, and above all on the estrangement of St. Petersburg and 
London. German diplomacy enjoys the assistance of local 
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Potsdam Parties in other States usually consisting of cosmopolitan 
Jews who for some unexplained reason are almost always prepared 
to do Germany’s dirty work, as they were in Bismarck’s time, when 
many foreign newspapers, including English newspapers, danced to 
his piping, as recorded in the instructive pages of Busch. At the 
present moment the British Potsdam Party pays mild lip-service 
to the Anglo-French Entente because it is impossible to do any- 
thing else, though abusive articles on France crop up from time 
to time in Radical newspapers like the Daily News and Manchester 
Guardian, which were pro-French in the days when France was 
believed to be anti-English. Meanwhile the Russian bogey is 
being worked for all (and a good deal more than) it is worth, not 
only by Anglophobe Radicals who are always “ agin their own 
country,” its allies and its friends, but also by some otherwise 
sensible politicians whose travelling has been confined to Turkey 
or possibly Persia—we are beginning to believe that it is better 
never to have travelled at all than only to have travelled in 
Turkey or Persia. 


We are however less anxious about our Philo Turks who are 
essentially patriotic men, because directly they realise they 
“ Russi have walked into a Potsdam trap they won't 
ussian ' 

Danger ” remain there. Every German nowadays meet- 

ing any Englishman, or for the matter of that any 
Frenchman—especially if the former be in any official position— 
at once begins talking “ Russian danger,” luridly depicting the 
appalling day when not only will the Slavs absorb the whole of 
Asia but likewise Europe and submerge Western civilisation, 
swallowing Germany at one gulp, France at another, and England 
at a third. It is grotesque we admit, but that is what German 
diplomacy is now reduced to by her singular genius for backing 
wrong horses in different parts of the world. These intrigues and 
aims are so palpable that even our professional emotionalists will 
find it difficult to persuade the British to play the German game. 
The object of course is to undermine the Triple Entente which 
bars the way to Pan-Germanism, which only the other day was 
publishing maps in which Holland, Belgium and Denmark, 
Switzerland, portions of France and Russia were coloured red, but 
this open, offensive propaganda is for the time being in abeyance, 
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and the maps have been rolled up while less ostentatious methods 
are given a chance; but they would be unrolled the moment 
Germany succeeded in weakening the barrier which is the main 
safeguard of the independence and liberty of Europe, 7.e. the Triple 
Entente. If we could be successfully detached from Russia, or 
Russia permanently prejudiced against us, the relations between 
ourselves and France would become impossible, because France 
could not at once be the loyal ally of Russia and the faithful friend 
of England, if Germany succeeded in making Russia and England 
hostile to one another. That is the key to the present European 
situation, and it accounts for the present lines on which Potsdam 
propaganda is run in our Press. It is unnecessary to point out 
that if Germany succeeded in breaking up the Triple Entente, 
weakening the Dual Alliance and wrecking the Entente Cordiale, 
it would not be long before Russia would find herself constrained to 
enter into an offensive alliance with Germany, and Western civilisa- 
tion would be in real danger. Happily Teutonic duplicity is 
transparent. The other day our German friends and their pro- 
German confederates were telling us it was madness to associate 
with such a weak and rotten Power as Russia. To-day we are 
told that it is no less madness to associate with such a formidable 
and overwhelming Power as Russia. 


Amone the many tributes which President Poincaré’s visit has 
evoked, which have wanted neither in enthusiasm nor eloquence, 
none will make a more direct appeal to the heart 
of France than the verses contributed by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling to the Morning Post, June 24, of which we 
venture to quote a few lines. Mr. Kipling has done many great 
things in his day but nothing greater than this. 


‘France’? 


Broke to every known mischance, lifted over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of the Gaul, 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible with strength that draws from her tireless soil, 
Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of man’s mind, 
First to follow Truth and last to leave old truths behind— 
France beloved of every soul that loves its fellow-kind ! 
Where did you refrain from us or we refrain from you ? 
Ask the wave that has not watched war between us two. 
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Others held us for a while, but with weaker charms, 
These we quitted at the call for each other’s arms. 
Eager toward the known delight, equally we strove, 
Each the other’s mystery, terror, need and love. 
To each other’s open court with our proofs we came. 
Where could we find honour else or men to test our claim ? 
From each other’s throat we wrenched, valour’s last reward, 
That extorted word of praise gasped *twixt lunge and guard. 
In each other’s cup we poured mingled blood and tears, 
Brutal joys, unmeasured hopes, intolerable fears, 
All that soiled or salted life for a thousand years. 
Proved beyond the need of proof, matched in every clime, 
O companion, we have lived greatly through all time! 

i i . : ‘ 
Now we count new keels afloat, and new hosts on land, 
Massed like ours (rememberest thou ?) when our strokes were planned. 
We were schooled for dear life’s sake, to know each other’s blade. 
What can blood and iron make more than we have made ? 
We have learned by keenest use to know each other’s mind. 
What shall blood and iron loose that we cannot bind ? 
We who swept each other’s coast, sacked each other’s home, 
Since the sword of Brennus clashed on the scales at Rome, 
Listen, count and close again, wheeling girth to girth, 
In the linked and steadfast guard set for peace on earth ! 


\) é ‘ i ' 


WE make no apology for the inordinate amount of space devoted 
to the Marconi question, which not only dwarfs all other domestic 
Th issues but will affect British politics for many 
e 

Hush-ups Yeats to come. The efirontery of the Hush-up 

Press which at every stage of the scandal has 
endeavoured to divert and mislead the public emphasises the 
duty of those engaged in the fight against Unclean Government. 
Ministers enjoy the advantage of a great and what should be 
powerful bodyguard of newspaper proprietors and editors in 
the so-called Unionist Press, whose main duty apparently consists 
in preventing any serious harm befalling the Asquith régime 
which all “ white men” recognise as the curse of the country. 
The subject is rarely mentioned in print because these Yes-No 
Radical Unionist multi-millionares control a large proportion 
of the Pooh-bah Press, but it is a constant topic of conversation, 
and does not tend to increase the influence of the Press. People 
are beginning to ask themselves whether the time has not 
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come when the readers of newspapers should be allowed to know 
whose opinions they are reading. As the Government are also 
supported by their own thick-and-thin partisan Press the odds 
would appear to be in their favour in whitewashing the present 
outrage. Happily events have proved that there is a great and 
ever-growing public, entirely independent of the Pooh-bahs, 
who, with the aid of a small but courageous body of journals 
which are fighting the fight for Clean Government to a finish, 
are bound to beat the Pooh-bahs. Indeed from time to time 
even the Pooh-bahs are poked into line, but they invariably 
relapse under Mandarin pressure, which takes various forms, 
though not the corrupt forms which some indignant onlookers 
imagine. Occasionally a dinner will do it, sometimes a lunch, 
or even a breakfast, or as often as not a cheap falsehood down 
the telephone. The Master of Elibank was an adept at pulling 
the leg of Unionist journalists, and the Isaacses, Georges, and 
other Marconi-ites have their warm friends and ardent admirers 
among us. The weekly Press has been admirable; for example, 
the Outlook, the Spectator, the Saturday Review—we have no 
desire to injure independent organs of other parties by praising 
them—while the Morning Post, the Daily Express, the Globes 
and last, but not least, the Financial News, have all in their 
different ways rendered yeoman service—others have been more 
capricious—and it is they who to-day really represent public 
opinion and not the Hush-ups, whose latest effort to implicate 
the Unionist Party in Parliament in a discreditable compromise 
was as complete as previous fiascos of a similar character. 


Or the various reports of the Marconi Select Committee (published 
on June 13) we need say nothing here, as they are fully dealt 
with elsewhere. The text of the Falconer-Booth 
Report, which was substituted for the Draft 
Report of the Chairman (Sir Albert Spicer), who 
alone among the Coalition contingent of the Committee attempted 
to do his duty, is reproduced 7m eatenso. It needs no comment 
from us as it speaks for itself, and we strongly advise our readers 
to read every word of it. It was practically the handiwork of 
Mr. Falconer, though it contains touches of Mr. Handel Booth, 
and was approved by Sir Walter Essex, Mr. Gordon Harvey, Sir 
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Herbert Roberts (Radicals), Mr. James Parker (Vice-Chairman 
of the Labour Party), Mr. Mooney and Mr. William Redmond 
(Nationalists). We give the operative extracts from Sir Albert 
Spicer’s Draft which caused its rejection by the majority because 
of certain very mild strictures on the scandalous conduct of the 
Marconi section of the Cabinet. The minority of the Select 
Committee consisting of Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Amery, Sir 
Frederick Banbury, Mr. Butcher, K.C., Mr. George Faber, and 
Mr. Donald Macmaster, expressed their views in a Draft Report 
which we also publish textually, which was drawn up by Lord 
Robert Cecil in conjunction with Mr. Amery. It also speaks 
for itself and is destined to exercise a profound influence on 
public opinion. No one who knows the facts of this astounding 
affair will suggest that it errs on the side of severity. Indeed 
several passages strike us as being unnecessarily lenient, and 
in particular we should like to have had a fuller statement con- 
cerning Mr. Herbert Samuel’s unscrupulous attempt to bounce 
Major Archer Shee into withdrawing opposition to the Marconi 
Agreement last August after the Postmaster-General and the 
Prime Minister were aware that the Attorney-General, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Chief Whip had been 
speculating in Marconi shares. Had this effort been successful 
the whole business would have been finally buried and the 
country is deeply indebted to Major Archer Shee for sticking to 
his guns. A valuable sidelight has been thrown on this and other 
neglected aspects of the Marconi scandal during the Chesterton 
case which contains food for much comment though unfortunately 
lack of space prevents our dealing with it. Sir John Stirling 
Maxwell in a speech at Glasgow has expressed lay opinion on the 
conduct of Sir Edward Carson in appearing in Marconi cases, 
and we are familiar with the excuse. The prosecution of Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs aided by Sir Edward 
Carson and others resulted in something of an anti-climax as 
though the jury returned a verdict of guilty on nearly all counts, 
Mr. Justice Phillimore did not see his way to passing a severer 
sentence than £100 fine—and costs. 
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AFTER some preliminary skirmishing as to the precise date of 
the Debate on the Reports of the Marconi Committee, Mr. 
Asquith finally fixed June 18, presumably with 
a view to inflicting the maximum inconvenience 
on the Unionist Party, as the Irish Unionist 
campaign of education, conducted by Sir Edward Carson, with 
the object of arousing the people of this island to the preposterous 
character of the Home Rule Bill would then be in full swing. 
However, it mattered comparatively little whether the discussion 
took place before or after members had had time to master the 
avalanche of Blue Books by which they had been suddenly 
submerged, and it was decidedly advantageous to get to business 
as soon as possible. It was likewise desirable that a day should 
be selected not hopelessly inconvenient to the periodical Press. 
The usual rumours were rife prior to the night as to what this 
person, that person, or the other person would or would not do. 
At one moment we were seriously invited to believe that Sir 
Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George would at last take the only 
proper step left to them by resigning, but no serious student 
of political pachyderms credited this legend fora single moment, 
or the rival rumour that Sir Edward Grey and others were so 
shocked by the lowering of the accepted standards of our public 
life and by the discredit that had overtaken the Cabinet that 
they would resign unless the Marconi gamblers went, &c. &c. All 
possible alternatives were canvassed ad nauseam in parliamentary 
circles, but elsewhere people preserved their calm and were able 
to form a truer appreciation of probabilities than those actually 
engaged in the fray or living permanently on its fringe. 


Preliminary 
Skirmishing 


OutsipDERS knew that there was at no time the faintest ghost 
of a prospect of any resignations. It was always a case of “ Let 
us all hang together lest we hang separately.” 
The word resignation is unknown in the vocabu- 
lary of Messrs. Asquith and Co. The supposition 
of the common or garden gobemouche that Sir Edward Grey 
would do something wonderful, never imposed on anybody 
outside a newspaper office. Indeed the effort to exploit him as 
vir pretate gravis and the special agent of Providence is becoming 
somewhat monotonous. The goods are never delivered. Though 
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a truthful man himself and above dirty tricks, there is no limit 
to the falsehoods or the dirty tricks which he is not only prepared 
to tolerate and palliate, but even to defend when perpetrated 
by colleagues. It is under the egis of such men that corruption 
creeps into politics. To the pure all things are pure—even 
corruption. Sir Edward Grey’s admirers and toadies term 
loyalty’ what is really treachery to public service. “ Oh 
loyalty what crimes are committed in thy name.” As our 
readers are aware, we have long held the opinion that either 
the present Cabinet will destroy the country or the country will 
destroy the Cabinet. Until recently we were doubtful as to the 
issue. The betting was even, but at last the stars in their courses 
have begun fighting against the Government which proceeds 
from one hideous blunder to another, so much so that it cannot 
be saved even by the Great Hush-up Press which, though 
nominally Unionist, appears to exist primarily for the purpose 
of pulling Radical Ministers out of every pit they dig for them- 
selves. There were two conflicting rumours prior to the Marconi 
Debate which attracted attention outside the Lobby as tallying 
with possibility. It was said, on the one hand, that the discredited 
Ministers would brazen the whole thing out on the lines of the 
Report drafted by their friend and confidant Mr. Falconer, and that 
Mr. Lloyd George would delight the Radical Gallery by carrying 
the war into the enemy’s camp in approved Limehouse fashion, 
and rake up or fake up imaginary misdeeds of former Unionist 
Governments. His newspaper henchmen bade us beware of the 
danger of arousing the Welsh lion. Alternatively it was alleged 
that the two eminent American “investors” would don the 
white sheet, and after eloquent appeals ad misericordiam, followed 
by general weeping, both Front Benches would fall upon one 
another’s necks and swear eternal friendship. In this event 
*“ good feeling ” would have been held to prevent the Unionist 
Party from ever again mentioning the word “ Marconi,” while 


corrupt and revolutionary Government would have been free 
to pursue its career of snobbery, jobbery, and robbery. 
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We own to having entertained some apprehensions on this score, 
as some of our friends in Parliament are emotional and ingenuous, 
while Mr. Lloyd George is what Canadians call “a 
From Blunder ae 
to Blunder teat sob artist.” The Hush-up Press would have 
been in all its glory and Panama would have 
arrived with the acquiescence of his Majesty’s Opposition. The 
very mildness of the motion proposed on behalf of the Opposition 
by Mr. George Cave was in itself somewhat disconcerting. It 
offered a golden opportunity for a frank, open, unreserved con- 
fession and apology on the part of those of his Majesty’s Ministers 
who had had the misfortune to be found out. Had they grasped 
it the doctrine that the sole duty of any Minister is to 
avoid detection might have become unanimously incorporated 
in the great body of parliamentary tradition, and even worse 
things would have happened in the near future than those 
already exposed. As events proved, the implicated Ministers 
are far too petty and self-satisfied, too imbued with a 
sense of their infinite importance and of that infallibility 
which hedges the Front Bench to make an amende honourable. 
They live, but they are unable to learn. They have expended 
themselves in struggling against the facts and they are 
physically, morally, and mentally incapable of appreciating 
the deplorable derelictions of duty of which they have been 
guilty—still less of apologising for them. A simple peccavi, 
followed by resignation and an immediate appeal to their con- 
stituents, would have been the only way out of the mess, 
but men of the Isaacs and the George type are devoid of 
moral courage, hence their undoing. The Premier on his 
side has not the pluck to part with them and the Coalition 
will become involved in a common doom in order that the 
country may be saved. Let us not repine. Mr. Cave opened 
the discussion with the following motion: “ That this House 
regrets the transactions of certain of his Majesty’s Ministers 
in the shares of the Marconi Company of America and the 
want of frankness displayed by Ministers in their communica- 
tions on the subject to the House.” The mover’s speech 
was as moderate as his motion, but there was an unmistakable 
ring of reality about his measured indictment. 
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We need not follow Mr. Cave in detail, because the Marconi 
Reports are abundantly dealt with elsewhere and the main facts 
' have long been familiar to our readers. He 
nee handsomely declared that he had found no trace 
Obligation v. : . 
Public Duty of any evidence of corruption, but he suggested 
that the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the late Chief Whip of the Party “ have committed 
breaches of certain rules and traditions of this House, and, indeed, 
of all public life, without which public life would be impossible.” 
Those rules were founded upon one general principle, that no 
Minister should embark on transactions which might bring 
his private interests or his private sense of obligation into con- 
flict with his public duties. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had himself laid down two rules, namely that no Minister in 
making an investment should use any special information obtained 
by him in his Ministerial capacity, nor should he invest in com- 
panies whose profits depended upon contracts entered into with 
the Government. Mr. Cave wisely added a third rule, namely, 
“That a Minister may not receive in relation to his investments, 
or for any other purpose, any favour or advantage, direct or 
indirect, from a person contracting, or proposing to contract, 
with the Crown.” He did not suggest that there had been any 
breach of the first of those three recognised rules, but the House 
must ask itself whether the second and third had been fully 
observed. The reader will understand that we are here sum- 
marising Mr. Cave’s speech and not stating the issue in our own 
way, because on an exhaustive investigation of those fatal 
operations in April 1912 we cannot assent to the proposition, 
even when put forward by a man of the judicial competence 
of Mr. Cave, that the eminent “ investors’? were in precisely 
the same position as regards their knowledge gua Ministers of 
the investing value of Marconi shares as outsiders—like 
ourselves or Mr. Cave. 


As Ministers they were surely in a far better position than others 
to estimate the precise value attaching to the circular issued by 
the Marconi Company on March 7, announcing 
the acceptance of its tender by the Government. 
The present writer, as one of the ordinary public, 
never even heard of this circular for months afterwards, and 


Ministers’ 
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probably all that Mr. Cave knew, all that Members of Parliament 
knew, was that the Post Office declined to give any information 
whatsoever to the House about the Marconi Agreement, which 
we are now asked to believe, in order to save certain Cabinet 
Ministers, was substantially concluded on March 7. That is 
Sir Rufus Isaacs’ whole case as set forth in the Matin libel action, 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, and on 
every other occasion. It is also Mr. Lloyd George’s whole case- 
But, on the other hand, the whole case of Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
as stated last October, was that he couldn’t take the House of 
Commons into his confidence concerning the arrangement with 
the Marconi Company because there was no contract or even 
Agreement in March. We emphasise this for the moment only 
as indicating the generosity of the Opposition spokesman towards 
the speculators who remain paralysed by their own disingenuous- 
ness. Then followed a long and dispassionate review of their 
transactions, and the point was driven home that Ministers had 
committed a breach of the third rule, namely as to accepting 
any favour or advantage, direct or indirect, from persons con- 
tracting with the Crown when they utilised the valuable 
information of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. The suggestion that they 
did not understand the true position was merely a reflection 
on their intelligence, and as regards Lord Murray’s later invest- 
ment it was for Ministerialists to say how far they were satisfied 
that funds contributed for such objects as the disendowment of 
the Church should be obtained by gambles on the Stock Exchange. 
If, on the other hand, this was an investment and not a gamble 
the effect would be that not only the three Ministers but the 
entire party without their knowledge had a financial interest in 
the American Marconi Company, “ which itself depended to 
some extent on the parliamentary confirmation of this contract.” 
After dealing with the want of frankness shown towards the 
House of Commons last October, the disclosures in the Matin 
ease, and the whitewashing Report of the Select Committee, 
Mr. Cave invited the Government to declare themselves, as so 
far there was no motion down on the paper. 

Are you going to say that Ministers are without blame ? Are you going to say that 


in their place you would have taken the same course, and that if the opportunity arises 
you will take the same course in the future? If so I think you will strike a blow not 
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only at the position and influence of this House, but at all the rules which ought to 
regulate public life. Our course is perfectly clear. This motion is, I believe, framed in 
moderate terms, but its meaning, I think, cannot be mistaken. What we want to do 
is to place on the journals of this House a resolution which will show clearly that, in 
the opinion of the House as a whole, the course taken by the Ministers concerned is a 
breach of the best of our traditions, that our rules have been infringed, and that they 
shall never, with impunity, be violated again. 


Tue Attorney-General had been restive under the grave indict- 
ment of Mr. Cave, which caused much disquietude on the Treasury 
Indian Penal Bench, where apparently it had been hoped that 
Gate because Mr. Cave happens to be a lawyer he would 

sacrifice national duty to Trade Union sentiment. 
Fortunately, unlike others who could be named, though they shall 
be nameless, he has proved himself to be both an honour to our 
public life as well as an ornament to his profession. He has 
reminded us that a lawyer may hold his head as high in 
politics as any other man—a fact upon which lately doubts 
had begun to arise, much to the detriment of the Bar. Lord 
Helmsley seconded Mr. Cave’s speech, and was continually 
interrupted by Ministers, who are as sensitive about rumours 
concerning themselves as they are insensitive about their 
treatment of the public. The speaker concluded by aptly 
reminding the House, amidst a running fire of interruptions 
from the Attorney-General, that “ if a subordinate in the Indian 
Service for which the Government were responsible did the same 
thing as the Attorney-General had done, then in that case no 
motive would be entered into at all, but he would be considered 
guilty of corruption under the Indian penal code. The House 
would see that valuable consideration was received, Ministers 
being public servants. ...It must become apparent that if 
Ministers in high places did this, it was impossible for them to 
enforce throughout the whole Civil Service the high standard 
which ought to be enforced if public life and the Civil Service 
were to remain as pure and uncorrupted as it was the wish of 
this country that they should.” We have not been able to do 
anything like justice to these speeches, which did not err on the side 
of severity. There was a subconscious feeling in the House that 
much would depend on the attitude of the Attorney-General and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who between them succeeded 
in making matters very much worse. In a ten minutes’ speech 
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of the right kind both might have put themselves right with an 


easygoing public, provided, of course, they made the tardy 
amends of Resignation. 


THat both Ministers are Lilliputians despite their newspaper 
reputations was proved afresh. They were long-winded, 
“y , turgid, theatrical. They seemed obsessed by the 
ntentional . : 

Concealment’? Stlevance that they had been found out. Coalli- 

tion journals pretended that they scored the 
usual tremendous “triumph,” and the “Hush-up” Unionist 
Press did its utmost, but it was “no go.” Both performances 
were piteous. We agree with Mr. Ginnell, the Nationalist 
Member, who said “Not at all” when the Attorney-General, 
speaking after Lord Helmsley, declared himself and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—who in accordance with precedent 
would leave the House when they had finished their speeches— 
entitled to assume “ that all that can be said and all that will be 
said in accusation against either my right hon. friend or myself 
in support of this resolution has been said by the honourable 
and learned member (Mr. Cave) who moved it, and by the noble 
lord who seconded it.” Let us repeat, we agree with Mr. Ginnell. 
Sir Rufus Isaacs played the injured innocent, dwelling elaborately 
on the question of “intentional concealment” as regards his 
indefensible speech of October 11. 

What I understood him (Mr. Cave) to say, and the complaint which he made, was 
that we had not stated all these facts on the occasion of October 11. I agree with him, and 
I want to state it quite plainly and clearly to the House, so that there may be no mistake 
about it—looking back upon all that has happened, reviewing the circumstances as we now 
know them, bearing in mind the lapse of time from the appointment of the Committee 
to the date of our being called to give evidence, I think that the course we took was 
a mistaken course. I think the House is entitled—and when I say the House I am not 
referring to any Party or to any section of a Party; I think that all members of 
the House are entitled to get, not only from Ministers, but from each other, as Members 
of the House of Commons, frank statements in answer to any questions that may be 
raised in the House ; and I say to the House as a whole, dealing with this matter, that 
the course which we pursued, and which I will explain in a moment in a little mor de tail, 
was a course which I think now, and by the light of all that has happened, was a 


mistaken one, 

Any man who has made up his mind to apologise for a hideous 
blunder should make his apology as ample as his blunder, and 
should express unmeasured regret to those whom he has deceived. 
When Sir Rufus Isaacs talks of his concealment of circum- 
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stances which the House of Commons was entitled to know as 
“a mistaken one,” does he mean that it was only a mistake 
because through an amazing chapter of accidents the concealed 
transaction has been revealed? He actually complained that 
although Mr. Cave had not suggested intentional concealment, 
“the words of the resolution are wide enough, if placed on the 
journals of the House, to imply that there was intentional 
concealment.” We should hope they were. The suggestion of 
“unintentional concealment” is ludicrous on the face of it, as 
the lamentable speech of October 11 was elaborately constructed 
for the express purpose of meeting an indictment conveniently 
framed by the Attorney-General to suit himself and to evade the 
inconvenient fact that he was a Marconishareholder. He next tried 
to hector Lord Helmsley, who “ did say, I thought very deliberately, 
that there was intentional concealment.” Lord Helmsley stood 
to his guns, presuming that Ministers had discussed what should 
and should not be mentioned during the Debate in question, 
upon which the Attorney-General had the effrontery to observe, 
“The noble Lord, I am sure, does not wish to shelter himself 
behind any quibble of words. It is the last thing he would want 
to do. There can be no difficulty in understanding what I am 
saying. I tried to make it clear. To come to a conclusion that 
a thing need not be stated may be, of course, a perfectly honest 
and a perfectly moral transaction, and at the same time it may be 
a course Which you may regret hereafter. To come toa conclusion 
that you will make statements for the purpose of covering up a 
transaction so as to deceive those who are listening is a very 
immoral transaction.” We entirely agree. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
added: “If the noble Lord means the first, I quite follow him. 
Does he mean that in the statement that was made and in the 
course that we took we intended to deceive?” Lord Helmsley 
refused to be bluffed, and the Attorney-General drew in his 
horns. 


THEN came the thrice-told tale with which our readers are 
only too familiar, as it was all set forth at immense length in 
“The Great Marconi Mystery” in the May 
number of the National Review. Sir Rufus Isaacs 
gave yet another laboured account of what 
he had said and why he had said it, and of what he had 


**s Resent- 
ment ’’ 
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not said and why he had not saidit. Probably few members 
had had time to read the evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee, and it may have sounded plausible, though to those 
who have it remains as unconvincing as ever. The Attorney- 
General’s speech must have been a genuine disappointment to 
members who fondly hoped that at last he would screw himself 
up to make a clean breast of it. Though he has spent his life in 
dealing with facts concerning other people’s affairs he is 
incapable of facing facts concerning himself. It is futile 
to try to explain away the disastrous because disingenuous 
denials of the autumn, or the prolonged delay in his appearance 
before the Select Committee. All the world knows that Sir Rufus 
Isaacs had only to write a letter to Sir Albert Spicer directly the 
Committee had been constituted, asking to be allowed to come 
and explain at the earliest possible moment that his speech in 
the House was liable to mislead if it was interpreted—as it 
was interpreted—as covering any speculations in Marconi 
Companies, for as a matter of fact he had bought 10,000 shares in 
the American Marconi Company in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the late Chief Whip were also financially interested. 
However, candour is not inhisline. ‘ There is no charge to my 
mind so odious as that which imputes to men who stand in the 
relationship which we do to each other as members in this House 
that one member has attempted in a statement given at this 
Table to deceive. I am sure there is no member of this House 
who would not resent, and resent most bitterly, even the 
faintest suggestion of any such intention.” Sir Rufus Isaacs 
seriously thinks that every difficulty can be disposed of by 
“yesentment.” It is not a question as to what men resent, but 
as to whether they are entitled to resent. Whether, in fact, they 
have or have not done what they are accused of. A groundless 
accusation of deception may be legitimately ‘“‘ resented ”—but 
nota true accusation. ‘“‘ I assure the House that no such intention 
was ever present in our minds; that all that we meant was that 
this was not the opportunity ; that the proper opportunity was 
at the Select Committee. I think also that in all probability, 
looking back upon it—certainly my mind was a little too full of 
the indignity of the charges of corruption which were then being 
circulated.” 
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It is unnecessary to remind the reader that charges of corrup- 
tion could have been summarily dealt with by action against one 
of the newspapers which had made them. This, 
however, was vetoed by the Prime Minister last 
August ostensibly lest the circulation of the paper 
in question should be increased or its advertisements augmented. 
We cannot disguise our belief that the cause of the inaction of 
Ministers ex hypothesi accused of corruption, as of the painful 
suppressio vert during the October debate, was that they hoped, 
with very good reason, that their American transactions would 
never see the light of day. We would even hazard the sugges- 
tion that the Master of Elibank’s startling retirement into the 
oil trade in August was not disconnected with his “ flutters.” 
The wearisome explanation of the action against Le Matin 
was once more trotted out, while the speaker reiterated that 
no article had ever referred to possible Ministerial speculations 
in American Marconis. This false point is easily met by 
reproducing a portion of the article in the National Review of 
October 1912, published only a few days before the Debate, in 
order that Ministers might have no excuse for ignoring the 
rumours then current which had not been invented by us and 
were not referred to by us until many months after they were 
the common property of the City. Many of them have since 
been confirmed on oath by the Attorney-General himself and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as they would be by the 
Master of Elibank had he not wisely retreated to far Bogota. It 
is useless to ask Ministers to take note of any inconvenient 
fact in this business as they have lost their capacity for grasping 
facts. Weare only concerned with our own readers, and therefore 
this paragraph from the article in the National Review, which 
was clearly present to the minds of Ministers during the 
Debate of October 11, is reproduced for their benefit as proving 
beyond a peradventure that rumours were not confined to the 
British Marconi Company, as we have persistently regarded 
Marconi Companies generally as comprising one group, to a 
large extent under common management, dominated in several 
cases by the same Directors, inspired by the common policy 
of securing a world-wide monopoly of wireless telegraphy 
which we believe would be as disastrous to science as it would be 


American 
Marconis 
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to the British Empire. Here is the passage from Mr. Lawson’s 
article which was severely left alone by his craftier or rather 
“ better-informed ” cross-examiners during his fortnight’s ordeal 
before the Marconi Committee for reasons only too well known 
to the Attorney-General. 


Mother Marconi has been a prolific parent and her chickens are spread all over the 
globe. They have assumed half a dozen different nationalities—French, Spanish, 
Russian, American, Canadian and English. But only two of them are as yet sufficiently 
developed to deserve a place on the Official List of the London Stock Exchange. These 
are the American and Canadian companies, both of which have shared with their spec- 
tacular parent the honours—and profits—of the recent bull campaign. 

The mother company held last December 564,855 shares ($5) in the Canadian 
concern and 34,174 in the American one. The latter holding has, however, been largely 
increased since, thanks to the brilliant coup executed by Mr. Marconi and Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs last spring. The directors of their principal American rival had shortly before 
been sent to gaol for fraud in connection with the capitalisation of the United Wireless 
Company. They had distributed three million dollars of paper in a very short time 
and then gone into liquidation. Mr. Isaacs arranged with the liquidators to wipe 
out their derelict stock and then promptly created seven million dollars of American 
Marconi shares in its place! ... 

The result was a South Sea bubble mania on a small scale. The coup was so skilfully 
boomed that both Wall Street and Capel Court literally lost their heads over it. One 
fine morning in April—it was the 19th, a few days after the Titanic disaster—dealings 
were started in the new American Marconis. The five-dollar or £1 shares were bid for up 
to £4, and thousands of shares were bought at that figure. Orders came rushing in from 
Ireland and the provinces to buy lines of 10,000, 20,000, and as high as 50,000 shares 
inaline. Fortunately all the London brokers were not so mad as their clients. They 
either cut down the orders to what they considered safe amounts or declined them 
altogether. By doing so they saved many a foolish plunger from absolute ruin, as 
before the end of the day the shares had flopped to 50s. or even less. 

The Stock Exchange had witnessed nothing so disgraceful since the similar coup 
performed by Mr. Barney Barnato nearly twenty yearsago. When that neck-or-nothing 
speculator capitalised himself under the name of the Barnato Consolidated Company 
his shares also went up like a rocket. The first morning that they were dealt in an 
enthusiastic crowd scrambled for them at £4—the same topnote on which American 
Marconis started. “ Barneys” alias “ Johnnies’ have since been down to 17s. and 
American Marconis were within two months of their debut as low as 30s. 

If a starting price of £4 a share could have been maintained the market valuation 
of the American Marconi Company would have been forty million dollars. Dividends 
on forty million dollars would have had to be earned in order to justify such a market 
price. That could only have been done by establishing as absolute a monopoly of wireless 
telegraphy in the United States as the Marconi Company are trying, with the help of 
certain Cabinet Ministers, to create in the United Kingdom. Only a nation of “ the 
biggest fools on earth” could put itself at the merey of such a voracious clique of 
patent exploiters and monopolisers. The Marconi Ring apparently hope to make as 
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much out of wireless telegraphy as Mr. Andrew Carnegie got out of the steel tariff, but 
the day is past for high game like that. 

It may amuse non-speculative as well as speculative readers to trace the sympathetic 
movements of the share market and the Imperial wireless negotiations during the past 
twelve months... . 

Such is the sordid story of the Marconi scandal of 1912. In a small way it has been 
a repetition of the South Sea bubble. Ministers implicated in the South Sea bubble 
were impeached and severely punished. What is to happen to Ministers who directly 
or indirectly may have been responsible for the Marconi scandal ? Further, what is to 
be done to prevent polyglot riggers of Marconi shares realising their impudent ambition 
to monopolise all the wireless telegraphy to the British Empire and the United States ? 
[ Our italics. ] 


Mr. Lawson’s article closed as follows: 


For this sardonic Treasury Minute (defending the Marconi contract) the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is of course officially responsible. It will therefore be necessary 
for the proposed Committee of Enquiry to have him before it. He will naturally bo 
anxious to tell it all he knows about the wireless mystery. Altogether three members 
of the Government have figured more or less in this suspicious episode—the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Attorney-General, and the Postmaster-General. What have 
they to say to the unflattering comments that are being made on their conduct as public 
trustees ? 


AttHouGH the Attorney-General’s speech was very long it con- 
tained little that was fresh. It was an interminable flow of 
almost the very same words that had been heard 
in Committee Room No. 12, being one prolonged 
ineffective effort to justify the unjustifiable. Sir 
Rufus Isaacs had bought the 10,000 shares on April 17, 1912, 


A Hopeless 
Attitude 


at the price «tated to me as the market price. I bought them from a person (his brother, 
Mr.Harry Isaacs) who had the same knowledge that I had, who sold them to me at 
the price which he said was the right price as between a willing seller and a willing 
buyer. I did not fix the price, and I knew nothing except what he told me. Here, 
again, I am dealing with absolutely uncontradicted facts, and no one in this House will 
dispute those facts. The hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Cave) says that when I 
bought those shares I was accepting valuable consideration—that I was accepting a 
favour from my brother Godfrey. How can that be made out? I did not buy the 
shares from my brother Godfrey on the 9th ; I bought them eight days afterwards in 
a totally different state of the market from one who had no connection at all with the 
Marconi Company and who had no connection whatever with the Government. 


No‘one would attempt to argue with a man in this hopeless frame of 
mind. “All that can be alleged, the whole basis of this structure 
which has been raised by the hon. and learned gentleman, ofa breach 
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of these rules is that the information, or part of the information, 
upon which I may have been induced to purchase shares at 2 on 
April 17 was information given to me by my brother on the 9th, 
when he offered me the shares and wanted me to take them at 
1;);. If you destroy that, the whole foundation of the charge 
as built up by the hon. and learned gentleman disappears. I 
submit to the House—and after all we do not require to be 
lawyers or trained men to judge a plain question—what advan- 
tage, what favour, what consideration was I getting from my 
brother Godfrey when I bought those shares on April 17 at the 
market price ? I bought them from my other brother who had 
nothing whatever to do with the Marconi Company.” When 
clever men are determined to be stupid they can be stupider than 
anybody else, and they cannot be saved from themselves. The 
speaker added: ‘‘ What I ask the House to accept is that I was 
receiving no favour from my brother Godfrey, that I had accepted 
no favour, that the offer he made me I refused, and therefore 
from that moment all relations between him and me came to an 
end. Let me add one word further. The offer was never made 
to me by him as a Government contractor. It was made by 
him as a brother to me and to my other brother. Would the 
1ules stated by the hon. and learned gentleman and by the noble 
Lord (Lord Robert Cecil) apply to my brother who chose, for 
example, on my silver wedding day, to send me a present on 
which he may have spent a couple of hundred pounds... . 
Moreover, the offer was never made to me as a Minister, it was 
made to me out of fraternal affection as a brother; it certainly 
was not made to me asa Member of the Government.’ Could 
folly go further ? 


To the end, it was not the Commons or the country who are 
legitimately aggrieved by the manner in which they have been 
“The $j treated by great officers of State. It is always 
e Six : ae 

Weeks ”? Sir Rufus Isaacs who has been the victim of some 

wicked conspiracy, and it is because he cannot 
get this idea out of his mind that he remains in the morass. 
“Prejudiced persons” are on his track. No one can guard 
against the suspicions of “the evilly disposed.” It had 
never occurred to him “that any human being could suspect 
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me of corruption because I purchased American Marconi shares 
some six weeks after the announcement was made of the accept- 
ance of the tender of the British Marconi Company by the British 
Government. It never crossed my mind that any one would 
ever think that.’ It is always the same old story though every- 
body by this time knows that there was no official announcement 
concerning the arrangement with the Marconi Company in 
March or for several weeks after Sir Rufus Isaacs’ American 
investment, and, moreover, as has been asked before, what is 
the virtue of an interval of six weeks after the “ announce- 
ment ” of the Agreement of the British Marconi Company, seeing 
that his case depends on the fact that the American Marconi 
Company had no interest whatsoever in that Agreement and 
could not possibly benefit by it ? However it is useless discussing 
with men who having put themselves hopelessly in the wrong 
have not the courage to admit it and prefer to lay the blame of 
their own misdeeds on those who circulated well-founded rumours 
that there had been Ministerial dealings in Marconi shares while 
Ministers swore by all their gods, or seemed to swear by all their 
gods, that there had been no such dealings. Much play was 
made of the “openness” of the transaction of the Attorney- 
General and Mr. Lloyd George 


without the faintest attempt at concealment, in such a way that, at any rate, a number 
of clerks and brokers must have become aware of the fact that we had engaged in 
these transactions, and whatever may be said with regard to my right hon. friend, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, at least no one will suggest that from my experience 
I was not aware of the possibilities of dealing in the name of nominees. . . . In such 
a transaction as I have described there could have been by no possibility any conflict 
of interest in me as a purchaser of these American shares, and in my public duty to 
the country as a member of the Government—&c. &c. 


The argument lacks sequence. At one moment Sir Rufus Isaacs 
is furious that anybody should circulate rumours concerning his 
speculations and demands that this villainy be traced to its 
source, while in the next breath he tells us that the whole thing 
was perfectly open and above board and demonstrates his 
innocence by emphasising the number of persons aware of his 
speculation. We feel it to be a great reflection on our profession, 
and particularly on this periodical, that as the transaction was 
so notorious we failed to give full details in the Episodes of the 
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Month of May 1912 of the famous April transactions. We have 
endeavoured to atone for this lapse in some pages entitled “ As 
it might have been written.” 


THE speaker remained unable to make the whole-hearted apology 
to the House and the country, so long overdue. Everything he 
had done was in accordance with the strictest 
dictates of honour, &c. &c., and he would very 
much like to know who would challenge this fact, &c. &c., 
but “I say now that if I had had all the facts present to my 
mind at the time I entered into that transaction, if I had 
known then all that I know now, if all had been disclosed to me 
which subsequent events have revealed, if I had realised that 
men could be so suspicious of any action of mine, if I had thought 
that such misrepresentation could possibly exist, I state quite 
plainly that I would not have entered into the transaction.” 
That does not amount to very much. “TI need scarcely tell the 
House that I have given this matter very careful consideration 
before I made this statement, and I say solemnly and sincerely 
that in what I have stated, I think in plain terms, I agree, and 
will put it in language which, at any rate, is not too kindly to 
myself, that it was a mistake to purchase those shares.” And 
there he remains stuck. ‘“ The mistake arose from the fact that, 
as I say, it never occurred to me that I could be suspected or that 
there were any of the subsequent events to take place which did 
occur.’ Apparently imagining that he was making an immense 
concession the Attorney-General added : 


Epatant 


I will state that I should not have gone into the transaction. And I want the House 
to understand when I say this that I do it not merely because of the trouble which may 
have been caused to colleagues and to political friends and even to political opponents, 
of which I am deeply conscious, but because it was possible that it might give rise to 
misconception, that the transaction might be made in suspicious minds to assume an 
atmosphere of suspicion, the colour and complexion of which never occurred to me at 
the time. I should not stand at this Table speaking as a Minister, making the statement 
you have just heard from me, if that statement was not in my own deliberate judgment 
and in my innermost conscience a full, fair, and frank statement of my feelings and 
opinions with regard to the whole matter in controversy. 


We do not dispute it for a moment, and it only confirms our 
conviction that Sir Rufus Isaacs is not qualified to hold the 
position of his Majesty’s Attorney-General, a view we feel con- 
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vinced, whatever they may say to the contrary, is generally 
held by many Liberals both in Parliament, in the Press, and 
elsewhere. He permitted himself to conclude with this perora- 
tion: “I am guided in the course I have now taken solely by 
my desire to preserve the best traditions of public life, to say no 
word and to do no act which could by any possibility be con- 
strued as relaxing the rigidity of the rules of conduct properly 
applicable to Ministers of the Crown. This House may lay 
down rules, but in the end it is not rules but the high principle and 
the public honour of our public men, to whatever party they may 
belong, which are the best safeguards for the purity of our public 
life.’ The only word that we know adequate to cope with this 
oration is a French word—épatant. 


Sir Rurus Isaacs was immediately followed by his associate, 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose demeanour was equally unsatisfactory. 
Tie. Kaew He appears to be—or pretends to be—totally 
George's incapable of understanding the manner in which his 
Performance Conduct during the past year is regarded by ninety- 

nine people out of every hundred, and it would be idle 
to try toopen his mind. He is another injured innocent whose fair 
fame has been besmirched by a villainous conspiracy of ignoble 
beings animated by political or personal hatred, and incapable of 
appreciating the lofty motives and the exalted standards which 
alone govern his noble conduct. This is really no exaggerated 
account of the impression which these unfortunate Ministers 
endeavoured to convey to the House of Commons. Reflection 
had brought no wisdom; Mr.George repeated his evidence before 
the Select Committee, calling heaven to witness the impeccability 
of everything he had done. He is furious at having been brought 
to book. We are not concerned to argue with him and do not 
care a brass farthing what he or any of his satellites may say 
about the attitude of the National Review throughout this con- 
troversy. What we have written about Mr. Lloyd George we 
have written. We regret nothing, we qualify nothing, we with- 
draw nothing. We can only marvel at our moderation. We 
take this opportunity once more of expressing our deep gratitude to 
the very large number of people who have co-operated with us in a 
prolonged and what at one time appeared to be a somewhat hope- 
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less effort to elucidate the truth. In every complicated question 
involving an enormous mass of facts there is a liability and indeed a 
certainty of some errors, but in reviewing what has appeared in the 
National Review on the Marconi question we think that no fair- 
minded person could fail to be struck by the accuracy of statement 
and the striking fulfilment of forecast and anticipations. We 
believed the Rumours concerning Ministerial speculation in 
Marconi shares which politicians of all Parties disbelieved. We can 
make allowance for public men—who thought they were perfectly 
safe from detection—when their transgressions are brought to the 
light of day. Mr. Lloyd George’s diatribes leave us completely 
cold. But we value the good opinion of the readers of the 
National Review, and fully recognise our responsibility to them. 
It suits Ministers and their sycophants to pretend, indeed, necessity 
forces them to it, that Rumour confined itself to Ministerial 
speculations in the English Marconi Company and that the 
American speculations were only trumped up as an afterthought 
after the disclosures in the Matin case, and according to the 
Ministerial mouthpiece, the Westminster Gazette, the American 
speculations offered no shadow of a pretext for what people are 
pleased to call the charges of corruption against Ministers. We 
have already quoted on a previous page a passage from the National 
Review, discussing the scandalous American gamble, prior to the 
October debate, which robs Mr. Lloyd George and his co-speculators 
of any shred of an excuse for pretending that the American 
Marconi Company was not in the indictment. In the Précis of 
Evidence which was sent in by the editor of the National Review 
to the Marconi Select Committee in the early days of January of 
this year and which was obligingly published in the Special 
Report of the Select Committee issued on February 12, will be 
found the following passage, which we make no apology for 
reproducing : 


o 


The public are undoubtedly uneasy about this business, because the rumours 
about particular Ministers—not the Postmaster-General—are circumstantial and 
persistent, and it may be hoped that whatever else it may do the present Committee 
may be able to vindicate the fame of one and all of his Majesty’s Ministers. I confess 
to sharing the general uneasiness as matters stand at present. Nearly four months * 
have elapsed since the discussion in the House of Commons, but Ministers have done 


* Evidence given about six weeks after the précis was submitted. 
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nothing whatsoever to dispel the mist of suspicion overhanging the affair. Mr. Samue 
stated that Ministers ‘‘ will be most ready to appear before ’’—I am quoting him— 
the Committee. One might have conceived that they would have appeared at its 
first sitting clamouring to state in the most categorical and emphatic manner that 
neither directly nor indirectly, in their own names or in other people’s names, have 
they had any transactions whatsoever, either in London, Dublin, New York, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Paris, or any other financial centre, in any shares in any (sic) Marconi 
Company throughout the negotiations with the Government, and that neither they 
nor any of their belongings have participated in the profitable rings, pools, and syndi- 
cates for dealing in options of which there are believed to have been an unusual number 
in this business. Doubtless they will be willing to produce the pass-books of all their 
accounts at every bank at which they bank, fortified by the evidence of the bank 
managers, in order to clear the matter up so far as such evidence is conclusive. 

This was published two days before the libel in the Matin—an 
interesting conjunction of dates. That the Members of the 
Select Committee realised that the controversy covered all 
Marconi Companies is conclusively established by the question 
addressed by the Chairman of the Committee (Sir Albert Spicer) 
to the present writer: “‘ Have you any letters or copies of letters 
bearing on the rumours that Ministers were financially interested in 
any of the Marcont Companies.’ The Chairman, like other 
people, imagined that Ministerial repudiations of speculations 
during the October debate applied not to one Marconi Company 
but to all Marconi Companies. He was genuinely shocked by 
the suggestion that Ministers had probably speculated in any 
Marconi Company and in all good faith reported the witness 
to the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith’s refusal to take any 
action is now intelligible. 


It was universally hoped that Mr. George would make an unre- 
served apology for his unpardonable observations during the 
October debate, but he could not bring himself 
to say more than that—“I should be deeply 
grieved indeed if the House of Commons thought that I had 
been lacking in any respect to it or to its great institutions, 
and, above all, should I regret it if they thought that I had 
been lacking in frankness and openness in my dealings. The 
decision we came to was not a decision, such as the noble lord 
(Lord Helmsley) rather suggested, not to reveal the facts. The 
decision we had to come to was between October 11 and the 
Committee, and we came to the conclusion that the Committee 
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afforded the better opportunity of presenting the whole of the 
facts.” What can be done with a man who moves in this hope- 
lessly vicious circle. “‘ We might have been wrong; we were, 
I think, undoubtedly wrong as events have turned out [our italics], 
but it was a mistake in judgment, and not a mistake in candour 
to the House of Commons.” If this means anything, it simply 
means that Mr. Lloyd George hoped he would never be found out, 
but as he has been found out he would have been wiser to throw 
himself on the indulgence of the House. He repeated what he 
had told the Select Committee about the partial disclosures in 
the Matin action, and dwelt on the uselessness of writing to the 
newspapers. ‘“‘ We had already intimated to the Prime Minister 
that we had American transactions. My right hon. friend the 
Postmaster-General and certain other colleagues of ours knew 
it. Therefore we fully intended when the opportunity came for 
us to appear before the Committee to state the whole of the facts 
on that occasion. Having disposed of that part of the case,” 
&e.! It is not worth asking why Ministers were continually 
telling the Prime Minister about their American transactions 
seeing that ex hypothest these were as suitable as any investment 
that could have been made either by the Attorney-General, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the Master of Elibank. Why 
worry the Prime Minister; all the more as they had occurred 
“six weeks” after the announcement of the contract, while 
according to both Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George there 
had never been any reference connecting their names with the 
American Marconi Company in the Press. Why then harass an 
overworked Prime Minister? It would have been equally relevant 
to send Mr. Asquith a list of the private letters his colleagues 
were writing every day. As regards the transactions themselves, 
“T say frankly that, having regard to the facts which have come 
to my knowledge, not merely since the transaction, but which 
have come to my knowledge, a good many of them since I appeared 
before the Committee, if these facts had been known to me at the 
time of the transaction, I certainly would not have touched it ; 
not because it would have been wrong in itself, but because it 
would have undoubtedly lent itself to misconstruction, and 
perhaps to general misconception.” Quite so—but only if it 
was found out. And that is the basis of the defence. Then Mr. 
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George slanged the Press, headed by the Outlook, and some 
purely imaginary confederacy “ who have been working this 
together.” 


Conscious that this bluster was not going down, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tried another tack, admitting that he had been 
° ‘oe <8 a) a ee ee . 66 2°. ” 

“ Foul Lip ” neither “ judicious” nor “‘ wise ” nor “* discreet. 


I say that looking at all the circumstances it was neither. I do 
not want to palter about words. I do not care which of the three words is used. I 
accept any of them. It wasnot. I would certainly not have gone through it again- 
I am not asking any of my friends or any hon. member when he gives his vote to 
sanction anything I have done from the point of view of wisdom or discretion. I 
certainly ought not to have done it. But there is a vast difference between indiscretion 
which may be acknowledged and which may be rebuked, and an indiscretion in a private 
investment which warrants a solemn Vote of Censure from the House of Commons. 
What I did, I did it bona fide. I did it in my own name. I did it frankly. Take every 
transaction of sale or purchase which I made, it was allin my ownname. I telephoned 
in my own name; I wired in my own name; I wrote in my own name, and it is all 
entered in the ledgersin my ownname. There are hundreds of clerks who have seen it. 
At any rate, if I did wrong, and it was a mistake, I had not a notion at the time, and 
I will give the reason why, that I was transgressing any rule, implicit or otherwise. It 
was done quite openly. 
To say that Mr. Lloyd George’s original acquisition of 1000 
American Marconi shares from Sir Rufus Isaacs at £2 “‘ was done 
quite openly” is rather a strong order, even from Mr. Lloyd 
George, while his claim of candour is equally beyond the permissi- 
ble, as there stares him in the face his fatal attempt to shut up 
Mr. Lansbury during the Debate of October 11: 

The hon. member said something about the Government and he has talked about 
“rumours.” I want to know what these rumours are. If the hon. gentleman has 
any charge to make against the Government as a whole, or against individual members 
of it, I think it ought to be stated openly. The reason why the Government wanted a 
frank discussion before going to Committee was because we wanted to bring here these 
rumours, these sinister rumours, that have been passing from one foul lip to another 
behind the backs of the House. 

It must have been pleasant for the Postmaster-General to hear 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s explanation of his American 
flutter. 


I want the House to listen to me while I tell them why I entered into that transaction 
at that time (April 17, 1912). There was no controvery about the Agreement. There 
was Only one question put about it by the hon. Member for Central Finsbury (Major 
Archer Shee), that and nothing else. Everybody treated that contract as an accom- 
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plished fact. For four months there was not a murmur about it, after it had been 
blazoned forth and the market had been operating. What happened? I therefore 
thought the contract was definite. I should like to say this to the House, not so much 
as affecting the rules laid down by the hon. and learned Gentleman, but as something 
that undoubtedly affects the bona fides of my transaction. I had absolutely nothing 
whatever to do with the negotiations. The papers never came before me, and those 
who had seen the papers know that perfectly well. At the time when they might have 
come before me I was engaged upon the coal strike, and I could not give a moment's 
attention to them. I took no part in the negotiations at all. That accounts for the 
fact that I perhaps overlooked the question of ratification and the formal contract. 


It would really be comic if the issues were less tragic. Mr. 
Samuel’s sole excuse for withholding full information from the 
House of Commons until the middle of July was the prolonged 
negotiations with the Marconi Company in which several Depart- 
ments were involved, including the Treasury, up to that month. 
If Mr. Lloyd George had nothing to do with the negotiations he 
was neglecting a plain duty, and the same observation applies 
to the Attorney-General, whose services should have been available 
to the country, which pays him prodigious fees, in connection 
with the drafting of a complicated contract involving enormously 
important issues and bristling with legal conundrums. Whichever 
line they take in the game of “ Marconi” Ministers always 
manage to put themselves or their colleagues completely out of 
court. It is small consolation to be told by Mr. Lloyd George, 
“ Had I foreseen that the whole contract was going to be made 
a matter of fierce controversy between the parties ; had I foreseen 
that the very name Marconi would rouse the most fierce political 
passions ; had I foreseen that charges of corruption would be 
brought against Ministers, it would have been crass folly to have 
entered into that transaction at all.” Always the same story. 
It is the conduct of other people which is entirely responsible 
for what has happened. Ministers may have made “ mistakes,”’ 
but they are morally blameless. The criminals are those who 
suspected what proved to be true, viz. that Mr. Lloyd George had 
been unable to resist the temptation of speculating in Marconi 
shares and snatching an unearned increment of several hundred 
pounds per day between April 17 and_April 20 without having 
put up a single, shilling. 
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It is only fair to say here that we believe that so far from 
being at the end of the Marconi revelations we are probably 
only at the beginning, and that other reputations 
besides those which have been hopelessly com- 
promised will find themselves even more disastrously involved 
because the theory of “skulking in the background” so 
emphatically laid down by Mr. Winston Churchill will apply 
with double force to any members of the Government, either 
inside or outside the Cabinet, who in the face of the present 
crisis have elected to lie low and play the game in which their 
colleagues now in the limelight have been so singularly unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. Lloyd George ended by an unsatisfactory account 
of his relations with his broker, after which he fell back on the 
pathetic, though like the Attorney-General—with whom he 
was evidently acting in concert—there was an absence of any 
expression of regret for the wound he has inflicted on Parliament- 
ary Government. Every man looking back on his past life “‘ must 
see mistakes and misdeeds. ... I do not think any member 
of the House would care much to go through the ordeal my right 
hon. friend and I have gone through in the last few months, some 
of it deserved, most of it, and the worst of it, undeserved— 
calumnies, slanders, insults. I am not complaining about it.” 
Every man going into public life knew that he must face “ poisoned 
shafts and endure their fester. I have been accustomed to it 
all through my life and therefore perhaps it does not hurt me as 
deeply as it might do.’ Considering the number of “ poisoned 
shafts” which Mr. Lloyd George has launched against others 
he should himself be completely immune. Then he became the 
passionate parliamentarian and the tribune of the people. 


Claptrap 


Let me say this to the House. That is not what has given me most pain. What has 
given me most pain has been the anxiety which a heedless action of mine has given to 
thousands, inside and outside the House, of those who have been comrades of mine in 
great struggles. Nothing—I ask the indulgence of the House while I make this personal 
statement—has grieved me more deeply than the apprehension lest some thoughtless 
act should have put in jeopardy, even for an hour, causes in which I have been brought 


up to believe as a religious faith. Iam conscious of having done nothing which brings 
a stain upon the honour of a Minister of the Crown. If you will, I acted thoughtlessly, 
I acted carelessly, I acted mistakenly, but I acted innocently, I acted openly, and 
I acted honestly. That is why I, with confidence, place myself in the hands, not merely 
of my political friends, but of members in all parts of this great Assembly. 
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Although this claptrap might momentarily impose on an emotional 
assembly it will not go down with the public at large because 
innocence, openness, and honesty have all been lacking throughout 
Mr. Lloyd George’s conduct on the Marconi question, and he 
made his position very much worse by declining to express any 
regret and by trying to ride off by irrelevant attacks on other 
people who can fairly claim to have devoted themselves to 
unearthing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


WE don’t know how these speeches sounded or what momentary 
impression they may have made, as opinions vary, but they read 
ih Hits badly, and the miserable case set up by Ministers 
Cecil’s Reply VS completely annihilated during the subsequent 

discussion. Lord Robert Cecil at once rose and 
expressed his disappointment with “ the substance of the speeches 
which have been made. There was an avowal of mistake— 
there was an avowal that if all the facts had been before the 
right hon. gentlemen they would not have acted as they did. 
The important thing for this House to consider is whether the 
facts as known to the public apart from all personal motives 
and personal considerations establish a precedent which we can 
safely allow to stand.” They could not accept as adequate 
such statements as had been made. While declaring his anxiety 
to avoid party recriminations the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


had made a bitter attack upon Mr. Walter Guinness and the 
Outlook. 


It is an entire misapprehension of the right hon. gentleman if he thinks that the 
rumours respecting Ministers’ transactions had their origin in the pages of the Outlook 
or the National Review or the Eye-Witness or any such paper. The rumours existed 
months before those papers published them. Hon. members who have followed the 
attitude I took up on that Committee will know that I never defended the journalists 
atall. I did not think it was any part of my duty. I do not think it is right to suggest 
that they were responsible for the rumours or that those rumours were brought into 
existence by them. They were brought into existence by a large number of persons, 
and we were never able to ascertain whom. They existed for months all over the 
City of London. They were the common talk of the City of London. I must say I 
think it was a serious error of judgment on the part of the Ministers that they failed 
to put a stop to those rumours by taking action against the Zye- Witness or any other 
paper at the very earliest possible moment. 


But Ministers had overwhelming reasons for inaction because 
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action meant exposure. Journalists make no complaint of Lord 
Robert Cecil’s attitude towards them. He had implicitly trusted 
the statements of Ministers, and in common with every leading 
man in the Unionist Party, so far as we know, he regarded 
“the Marconi Mystery” as a “ mare’s nest,” and thought it 
monstrous that anybody should give currency to rumours about 
Ministerial Marconi speculations for which there was not a jot 
or tittle of foundation. 


Lorp RosBert CrciL was the severest cross-examiner of Mr. 
Lawson on this subject, and according to the Radical Press 
he co-operated with his colleagues on the Com- 
mittee in trying to get the Editor of the National 
Review shut up for declining to disclose the source of his acCirate 
information. Lord Robert Cecil had not the advantage of 
Messrs. Falconer and Booth of having received a private and 
particular tip from the Attorney-General. He was entitled 
to be indignant with people for repeating rumours to the base- 
lessness of which the honour of the entire Treasury Bench was 
believed to be publicly pledged by the Debate of October 11. 
In their innocence of heart and delightful simplicity, our Party 
had been completely hocussed by Mr. Samuel, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
and Mr. Lloyd George, and it is an open secret that they were 
literally thunderstruck by the Matin disclosures. They could 
scarcely believe their eyes as they had been deceived by their 
ears. Lord Robert Cecil’s speech followed the general lines of 
his Draft Report, which was rejected by a partisan vote of the 
Committee, though it was, as he told the House of Commons, 
no partisan document. 


Journalists 


I believe that every statement in that Report can be fully justified, and I believe 
that the more the evidence is examined by the country the more they will be convinced 
that the conclusions at which that Report arrives are the conclusions which ought to 
be adopted by every honest man. What I conceived to be our duty was this; We 
had to take all the charges which had been made in connection with this branch of 
our subject, we had to weigh the evidence, and we had to decide which of them were 
proved and which were not. We wished the Committee to decide that the charges 
that the Ministers had allowed their conduct to be influenced by share dealings on the 
Stock Exchange, or the charge that they had used official information for those dealings 
was not true. We arrived at certain conclusions with reference to the Postmaster- 
General's action. I still think that had he seen his way to correct the false impression 
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produced by the publication of the Marconi circular, 7th of March, it would have been 
better. I still think it is regrettable that he did not doso. I still think it is regrettable 
that, knowing the transactions of his colleagues, he tried to obtain the assent of this 
House to the contract without disclosing these transactions. 


His Draft Report, like the speeches of Mr. Cave and Lord 
Helmsley, had disclaimed any charge of corruption. ‘I wish to 
disclaim it now. If there was corruption, it would be before 
a Criminal Court that the Minister had to answer. We are not 
dealing with corruption at all. I understand corruption to be 
this: the acceptance of money in order to divert your official 
action from public duty. No such charge is made by any Member 
of the Committee against Ministers, but I do say that the charge 


of impropriety which we do make, and to which I adhere, is a 
very serious one indeed.” 


AccorDING to the speaker there were two elementary tests 
applicable to such a transaction as they were discussing. 


Parent and Do you put yourself in such a position that your public duty may 
Offspring easily conflict with your private interests ? And, is your transaction 

perfectly open and disclosed not only to your official superior but 
to the public at large? I cannot help feeling myself that if you apply these 
tests to the transactions of some members of the present Government, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that they were gravely improper. Did the Attorney- 
General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer get an advantage from Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs ? I do not think there can be any doubt about that. The Attorney-General 
said with great warmth that he received no favour, but really when you come to look 
at the evidence is he warranted in making that statement ? 


If the reader turns to the Minority Report he will find a clearer 
account of the whole financial transaction in which Ministers 
became involved with the Isaacs family than has yet been 
published anywhere, and whatever Radicals may say in public, 
in private they regard this business very much as we do. As 
regards the independence of the American and English Com- 
panies on which the “honour” of the Coalition nowadays 
depends, Lord Robert Cecil pointed out that no one who read 
the reports of the two Companies could doubt that the whole 
system consisted of a parent company here and subsidiary 
companies elsewhere, working the same system, using identical 
patents, and if the patents here sustained any injury it would 


react on the value of the patents in America. In reply to an 
VOL, LXI o4 
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interjection, Lord Robert Cecil added that there was “ great 
identity of management between the two.” The whole credit of 
the British Company was employed to carry through the re- 
construction of the American Company. There were three 
Directors common to the two Boards. The English Company 
had a large number of shares in the American Company. 
They were constantly referred to in the circulars as belonging 
to one another, as subsidiary companies, and, in addition, there 
was this important factor, “that any great increase of wireless 
traffic which was brought to this country and carried from this 
country by wireless across the Atlantic to America would inure 
to the benefit and advantage of the American Company.” 
This could be elaborated. 


What is the defence by both Ministers ? It was that both the Attorney-General 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer entered into these transactions without appre- 
ciating what they were. If you deal on the Stock Exchange, and if a Minister selects 
for dealing the shares of a company of a notoriously speculative character, as it was 
at that time, which bears the same name as a Company with which the Government is 
contracting, I think you do it at your peril. You are bound to inform yourself of the 
facts of the case. Yet here again I quarrel with the whole line of the defence, which 
goes to the question of whether the Ministers were personally wicked. That is not the 
point. The question is whether the precedent which they set up is a bad one. We 
cannot look into their minds, but I say that if you are to sanction this precedent and 
say the transactions between Ministers and companies in those circumstances are 
harmless and unobjectionable, you are setting up a precedent which may lead to grave 
financial irregularity and possibly corruption ? 


The Attorney-General had demanded during the Debate that 

the charge of concealment should be specified, upon which 
: Lord Robert Cecil observed : 

Flimsy 


Excuses There, again, I do not want to enter into the ethical aspect 

of the question, but I want to say that right from the date when 
they made those transactions in August and in October, and right through the months 
up to the time when Lord Murray left this country, and right on until the Matin case 
the Ministers never made a disclosure of this transaction. It is no use saying that 
they offered to come before the Committee. The Committee issued, as every member 
of it remembers, and as the Chairman recites in his Report, an invitation to all those 
who had information dealing with the transactions of Ministers, to bring it before 
the Committee without delay. 


Lord Robert Cecil speaks with peculiar authority on the flimsy 
excuses of Ministers. 
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There was no objection and no difficulty whatever in the Ministers 
writing a précis of the evidence they were prepared to give to us and 
sending it to the Chairman in any of those months. I do not want to 
go into questions of suspicion, but I am forced to add that I cannot accept 
the view put forward by Ministers as to what actually took place in the Matin case. 
I accept their statement that they were advised by their counsel that the evidence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s transaction was not relevant to the Matin action. 
I should have thought if the matter had come before me professionally, that a good 
deal of the evidence in that case was irrelevant. But the point is that even the evidence 
which they did give was not as full and frank as it ought to have been. The Attorney- 
General did not tell the Court from whom he bought the shares. I do not charge 
him, and I do not wish to charge him, with a desire to deceive the Court or the public, 
but I say that it is impossible to resist the conclusion that there was, from whatever 
motive, a shrinking from full disclosure of those transactions. 


Lord Murray had “elaborately concealed the American 
Marconi transaction which he had on behalf of the Liberal 
Party’s fund. He went so far as to take it in his own name, 
and to treat as his own for the time being shares which 
he had bought on behalf of the Liberal Party. He did not 
even tell the Patronage Secretary (Mr. Illingworth) of the 
transaction into which he had entered.” That surely threw 
some light on what Lord Murray thought of the nature of these 
transactions, indicating as it did that “he was convinced that 
they were not the kind of shares into which the Liberal Party, 
or any Minister a fortiort ought to have put money.” The 
speaker ended by declaring that “The danger of corruption is 
not less but greater than before. Let this House of Commons 
think twice and thrice before it establishes a rule or sanctions a 
precedent which, however innocent it may seem to hon. members 
at the present moment, will yet afford a precedent for corruption 
in the future.” 


THE anxiety of Ministers and the uneasiness of their followers, 
in spite of all their bluster, were manifest throughout the two 
days’ debate. Mr. Buckmaster, a Radical lawyer, 
followed Lord Robert Cecil with a “tame” 
amendment, referring to the statements of the Attorney-General 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer concerning their American 
speculations and declaring that “ this House accepts those state- 
ments, and deems it right to put on record its reprobation of the 
false charges of the gravest description brought against Ministers, 


‘Career ’”’ 
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which have proved to be wholly devoid of foundation,” which 
prompted Mr. Stanley Wilson to make the apt comment, “A 
whitewashing House of Commons as well as a whitewashing 
Committee.” Our readers have already had an overdose of this 
Debate, and we had better leave the whitewashing to the white- 
washer-in-chief, Mr. Asquith. It is with reluctance that we 
pass over many excellent and some curious speeches. Mr. 
Walter Guinness warmly and effectively defended the Outlook 
and Mr. Lawson, correctly pointing out that the article quoted 
on a previous page appeared in the National Review and not 
in the Outlook, while the suggestion that either of these organs 
had invented the rumours was disposed of by the fact that they 
were not mentioned in print until months after they were cir- 
culating in the City. They were never invented at all for the 
simple reason that they were true. Mr. Parker, the Labour 
Member of the Marconi Select Committee, whose attitude as a 
Falconerite had caused keen controversy and strong disapproval 
in Labour circles, still further compromised himself and the 
Labour Party by declaring that “he was fully satisfied with 
the Ministerial statements.’ Mr. Macmaster, a conscientious 
and able member of the Marconi Committee, where his services 
as a searching cross-examiner have been invaluable, concluded 
an effective speech by retorting upon Mr. Buckmaster’s remark 
that nothing must be done to “ mar a great public career” that 
“ great as is the career of any individual man, greater still is the 
reputation and the tradition of this ancient and honourable 
House.” 


Sir Water Essex, a Radical Member of the Marconi Committee, 
ended his somewhat obscure observations by an expression of hope 
that the House should declare “ We rejoice in the 
knowledge that our House retains still among all 
the Council Chambers of the world its high peerless position 
unblemished, and believing that, as we do, let the matter drop, 
while like English gentlemen we regret that we have been led into a 
mistake.” Though what the “ mistake” was, or who were the 
“English gentlemen” is not altogether obvious, while we scarcely 
think that the present is a moment for increasing our reputation 
abroad as hypocrites by talking about the “ high peerless position 
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unblemished” just at the moment when by a pure accident 
it has been ascertained that the late Chief Whip of a British 
Government was investing the Party funds in a speculative 
Company associated with another Company negotiating a 
contract with the Post Office which was still uncompleted and 
which would in any case require parliamentary ratification. 
“Peerless? our position may be just now, but “ unblemished,” 
no. Sir Frederick Banbury, a recent but a real acquisition to 
the Marconi Committee, strongly praised the Minority Report, 
which he had signed, though he had not drafted it. The speaker 
recalled the significant incident of the majority of the Committee 
endeavouring to burk enquiry when he was examining Mr. 
Heybourn (the chief Marconi Jobber), 


I asked him a question which was absolutely vital to ascertain the truth. I 
wanted to know to whom he had given these shares (250,000 American Marconis). 
I put it to every lawyer and business man in the House: How can you investigate 
who was really at the bottom of this arrangement between Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, Mr. 
Heybourn, and certain other people, unless you know what Mr. Heybourn had done 
with these shares? By a majority vote we were prevented from asking that question. 


That is evidence that the majority were not really animated by a desire to get at the 
truth. 


Like other Unionists Sir Frederick Banbury confessed that after 
the declarations made on October 11 he had never conceived 
it possible that Ministers could have speculated in Marconi 
shares, and as a practical man of business “it never entered 
into my mind to distinguish between the American and English 
Companies.” It is unnecessary to weary the reader with 
another characteristic Samuelian oration from the Postmaster- 
General, who still remains entirely unconscious of the appalling 
catastrophe for which his childish secretiveness and hopeless 
ineptitude and conceit are largely responsible. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, whom no one has ever accused of violent parti- 
sanship, closed the first day’s Debate with a particularly 
vigorous attack on transactions which stir the indignation 
of all right-minded men in all classes and in every party 
as they have rarely been stirred before, and with eloquent 
scorn he held up to derision and contempt the outrageous con- 
trast between the treatment meted out to Mr. Taylor, a sub- 
ordinate official in the Post Office, for buying and selling a 
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handful of Marconi shares, while the Postmaster-General’s 
colleagues had been speculating by the thousands. Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton’s attitude completely reassured the apprehensions of 
those who feared that personal friendships between political 
opponents might cripple the Opposition in discharging a plain 
duty, and both the tone and temper of his speech left nothing 
to be desired, though we are frank to say that we are not pre- 
pared to join in any encomium passed on any members of the 
Asquith Cabinet during the Marconi Debate. Members of 
Parliament should be in a better position to judge one another 
than outsiders, but the events of the last few months have proved 
that the less charitable view of Ministers is the more correct 
one. Wholesome suspicion is one of the first requisites of an 
effective Opposition, all the more as the Hush-up Press on our 
side—which is unfortunately largely under the control of close 
personal friends of the Ministers who have been found out— 
has worked overtime to try to save a Government which is 
heading for Panama. 


THE second day’s Debate was heralded by the usual impudent 
effort of the Hush-up Press of both parties to pretend that Ministers 
had scored a conspicuous triumph and had said 
all they need. However, opinion in Parliament 
had hardened, so no harm was done to the cause 
of Clean Government. On the resumption of the Debate, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton finished his incisive speech, which prevented 
any possibility of a rot setting in among our Mugwumps, 
after which the ponderous hypocrite at the head of the 
Government took the field with a vast bucket of whitewash, 
in which he invited the Opposition to dip their brushes. Like 
the Marconi speakers, Mr. Asquith formulated the allegations 
in his own way, carefully ignoring the main indictment, after 
which he made an onslaught on “ a certain section of the Press,” 
followed by a tribute to the Hush-ups, of which we wish them 
joy. “I gladly acknowledge that the great organs of the Press, 
those in particular that represent the Party opposite, behaved 
from the beginning to the end of this transaction with dignity, 
with moderation, with restraint, and in a manner which calls 
for no adverse comment or criticism.” This confirms all that 


The Happy 
Warrior 
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we have said, and it is only just that it should be placed on 
record by the Prime Minister, who owes his continued existence 
to newspapers which unfortunately bear a Unionist label, 
while consecrating themselves to cloaking the various sins of the 
Government. In his best heavy father style the Prime Minister 


declared after a misleading account of the origin of the Marconi 
Committee that : 


The most obvious and the most salient result of that enquiry was that after an 
investigation of the manner and of the scope of which I will not, because I do not 
want to be betrayed into heated language, say more than that it pursued with relentless 
industry any rumour, or any nucleus for rumour, or any ghost of a rumour that came 
within its ken, after an investigation conducted upon those lines, by those methods 
and in that spirit, both the charges I have referred to, the most serious that could be 
made against Statesmen in this or in any other democratic country, have been con- 
clusively disproved by the unanimous and emphatic decision of the Committee. 


If Mr. Asquith is satisfied with the recent revelations we have no 
reason to be displeased. If he regards them as a tribute to the 
existence of Clean Government in this country we can only 
say that tastes differ, but we strongly demur to the suggestion 
that the enquiry is exhaustive, because, whereas Mr. Herbert 
Samuel gave the House of Commons and the country to 
understand last October that no Minister had gambled in 
Marconi shares, to-day, unless we have misinterpreted the 
Prime Minister’s answers to questions, Mr. Asquith not only 
refuses to repeat Mr. Samuel’s pledge, but he even declines 
to make enquiries among his colleagues or to make any state- 
ment calculated to allay public uneasiness. 


Tue Marconi Committee cannot decently close its proceedings 
without hearing Mr. Asquith and those of his colleagues who 
have not yet testified and getting a declaration 
What ; 
Next ? from them on oath that they have not directly or 
indirectly ever been interested in any shares in 
any Marconi Company during the negotiations between the 
Company and the Post Office. Mr. Winston Churchill has made 
such a declaration in the most emphatic terms, so has Mr. 
Herbert Samuel; but what of the others, especially now that the 
Ministerial Right to Speculate has been laid down on authority ? 
Before the Marconi question is liquidated we must know what 
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Ministers are or have been financially interested in it so that the 
public may form an opinion as to the value of their judgment, 
and when we say Ministers we include Ministers outside as well 
as inside the Cabinet. After abusing Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. 
Asquith, in horrified terms, pointed out that Mr. Cave’s motion 
was substantially a vote of censure upon the “ investors.” Since 
that motion was proposed however, Ministers had given their 
explanation with which, needless to say, Mr. Asquith was 
enchanted. 

I do not think that I have ever heard or that anybody has ever heard a franker 
or more manly explanation. They both admit, fully and freely, that it would have 
been better for them at the time of the Debate in October to have given the House a 
full statement of these transactions, and they regret that they did not do so. But, 
at the same time, they both give reasons for their reticence, if that is the proper term 
to be used, on that occasion . . . which, I should have thought, in the judgment of 
all fair-minded men must, at any rate, acquit them of the very serious charge of want 
of frankness. Want of frankness means, if it means anything, that you are concealing, 
with the intention of deceiving, facts which it is material should be known. There is 
no other interpretation I know of can be given of the term. 


We are for once in agreement with Mr. Asquith in a definition 
though the rest of his assertions are absurd. Anything more 
inadequate or disingenuous or free from regret than the 
speeches in question we never remember to have read, and we 
feel bound to add that if the Prime Minister is satisfied with 
the conduct of his colleagues we are encouraged to believe, 
and our suspicions have proved well founded up to date, that 
there may be much worse things behind which we trust that 
our spirited contemporaries, the Daily Express and the Globe, 
to whom we owe the exposure of the investment of Radical 
Party funds in Marconi shares, may by dint of pegging away 
get to the bottom of. 


Mr. Asquitu, who seems to have lost his head over this affair, 
like the rest of his colleagues, made the case very much worse 
ee by the information now imparted to the House, 
my Friends namely that the Master of Elibank had told him 

at the end of last July or the beginning of August 
‘“‘ what I believe was repeated in a letter, which I am sorry to 
say I did not keep, a few weeks later, during the Recess, from 
my right hon. and fearned friend the Attorney-General.” We 
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also lament the loss of this letter. According to Mr. Asquith 
the statements made to him were to the effect that the three 
Ministers concerned had bought some shares “in an American 
Company which was carrying on, exploiting, or developing the 
Marconi system in America, that there was no connection of any 
kind between that Company and the English Company—no 
connection which was material in any sense of the term—that 
the purchase had taken place some considerable time after the 
Post Office contract had been published to the world [our italics], 
and that some of the shares had been sold.” It is alleged by 
keen observers that even those who most detest the present 
Government would have enjoyed watching the faces of Mr. 
Asquith’s colleagues during Mr. Asquith’s speech. Naturally 
nowadays the reputation for accuracy of Sir Rufus Isaacs and the 
Master of Oilybank does not stand very high, but is it conceivable 
that they can have told the Prime Minister that their April 
speculation occurred “‘ some considerable time after the Post 
Office contract had been published to the world”? We should 
have imagined that even Mr. Asquith would know that that 
contract was withheld from Parliament until the month of July. 
We trust that if Mr. Asquith should by chance lay hands on 
Sir Rufus Isaacs’s missing letter he will not fail to produce 
it, as this issue involves the good faith of two Ministers, if not 
three. The Premier added: ‘‘ That was all I knew. I did not 
know the date of the transaction, I did not know the amount 
of the purchase, I did not know the price given, and I did not 
know any of the circumstances of the transaction.” 


Tue Unlimited Right of Ministers to Speculate could not be more 
tersely expressed, though it may have been in consequence of 
this transaction that the Master of Elibank 
suddenly retired from his position and was pitch- 
forked into the House of Lords—another episode 
on which light is needed. Mr. Asquith likewise informed the 
House that he was not present at the October Debate, and held 
no communication whatsoever with his colleagues as to their 
statements. ‘“‘ But I read them, and so little importance did 
I attach to what I had been told, and I have told the House 
the whole of it—that I really believe that at that moment it had 


The Unlimi- 
ted Right 
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Imost passed out of my mind.” Everything inconvenient 
invariably passes out of the mind of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
‘JT thought this was a matter of no concern. Therefore when 
I read the declarations, which I did, of my right hon. friends, 
they seemed to me to be perfectly natural, proper, and full.” 
We are very glad to pin the Premier down to the admission that 
although he knew his colleagues had invested in Marconi shares 
he thought it quite “* proper ” on their part to convey the opposite 
impression to the Commons. From this we gather that it would 
have been equally proper to invest in Spanish or Canadian Marconis, 
which will strengthen the public demand for a full and unreserved 
statement from all Ministers. All our callous cynic could bring 
himself to say was “ I quite agree with my two right hon. friends, 
now that I know the whole facts, that they would have been 
better advised on that occasion to have stated the whole story 
to the House. They think it would have saved an enormous amount 
of time and trouble. I think so, too, but the answer to the 
charge of want of frankness seems to me absolutely complete 
and conclusive.” Mr. Asquith has evidently not read the evidence 
of his colleagues before the Select Committee, where Mr. Lloyd 
George carefully explained that he had abstained from admitting 
his American Marconi gamble in order to save the time of the 
House of Commons on a Friday afternoon in October. However, 
we need not pursue the matter, as a few inconsistencies more or less 
are of no account; the main thing is that the Cabinet should be 
solid in its creed and that the public should understand that 
creed. The Prime Minister was equally delighted with the 
attitude of his colleagues towards the Sclect Committee and 
presumably approved of their action against Le Matin. 


WEN some Member enquired “ What about Lord Murray ? ” 
the speaker could only reply: “ I was during two or three most 
Lord anxious years in daily communication of the 
most confidential kind with him. I owe to him 
for his loyal, assiduous, and faithful service during 
that time a debt which it is impossible for me to measure, and 
during the whole of that time I never saw anything in his language 
or his conduct which led me to entertain the faintest doubt either 
of the soundness of his judgment or the integrity of his character.” 


Murray 
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We cordially echo these sentiments in this sense, that we are 
convinced that Lord Murray is in all respects up to Asquith 
standards. There is hardly a Minister who would not have bolted 
to Bogota under similar circumstances, The investment of the 
Party funds in American Marconis may be regarded as one of 
the wisest actions of any Member of the present Government, 
for the simple reason that it cost a pernicious Party several 
thousand pounds. Mr. Asquith’s speech was ingeniously com- 
pounded of fatuous compliments and interesting revelations. It 
would be hard to say which were more damaging to his colleagues 
or himself, because, alter all, he is the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain and the titular leader of a Party. In the first week of 
January of the present year, ¢.e. about the time the Master of 
Elibank vanished to Bogota, Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd 
George “ came to see me and told me first of all the history of 
what I may call the first transaction in April, and further—what 
I had never heard of in any shape or form before—the subsequent 
purchase of my right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I think, some time in the month of May, of shares without the 
knowledge of the Attorney-General, on his own account and that 
of the Master of Elibank. That is the first I heard of it.” But 
when, we should like to know, did the Prime Minister first hear 
that the Master of Elibank, in sole control of the Party funds, 
had invested to the tune of many thousands in an American 
Marconi Company before the completion of the contract with the 
Post Office and a fortiori before its presentation to Parliament. 
Not only has the public been deceived, but these intimate friends 
have been singularly wanting in frankness with one another. 
So the Chancellor of the Exchequer bought shares in May “ with- 
out the knowledge of the Attorney-General,” while the Master 
of Elibank had bought shares in April on account of the Party 
without the knowledge of either the Attorney-General or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ! 


Mr. AsquitH should pursue his investigations a little further 
and doubtless he would be rewarded by other revelations con- 
Quibblin cerning the private affairs of these open, honour- 

able, frank, high-minded, candid colleagues. When 
he was told what he was told in January, “ My right hon. friends 
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entirely agreed, that, in that state of facts, of course it was their 
duty, as they acknowledged it was from the first, to seize the 
earliest possible opportunity of disclosing to the Committee 
everything that had taken place. There was nothing new in 
that. For some reason or other which I do not know, the Com- 
mittee have been occupied, I dare say quite properly, in the 
intervening weeks in the discussion of other aspects of the matter, 
and my right hon. friends assured me that it was their desire 
to go before the Committee and tell them everything.” As our 
readers who know much more about the Marconi case than 
Mr. Asquith are aware, the form in which his colleagues’ desire to 
go before the Committee materialised was a private and 
scandalous communication to two members of the Committee, 
Mr. Falconer and Mr. Handel Booth—suitable confidants, we 
admit—so as to enable them to bully journalists into with- 
drawing their charges, doubtless so that a “‘ majority ” might 
have informed Ministers that there was no case to meet and 
they need not attend the Committee. . However, as we know, 
this intrigue miscarried. Lord Robert Cecil asked the Prime 
Minister why Ministers did not go before the Committee. 
Observe the quibble of this master of mental reservation. 


Tue Prime Mrister. That is exactly what they did. They told the Committee 
everything. 

Mr. Govutpina. They told two colleagues on the Committee. 

Tue Prove Minister. I know nothing about that [our italics]. 


As we have said before, he never knows anything inconvenient, 
and pretends to be ignorant of the fact which will be found set 
forth elsewhere that Sir Rufus Isaacs stated on oath in the 
Chesterton case that he had made the communication in question 
to Messrs. Falconer and Booth. Later on Mr. Asquith’s shameless 
attitude was effectively exposed in Mr. Bonar Law’s trenchant 
speech. 


Wz need not trouble to repeat the rules which Mr. Asquith 
affected to lay down concerning the financial interest of Ministers 
pas they are only intended for eye-wash. It was 

more to the point and to the purpose that he 
should deny that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had indulged 


Compromise 
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ia a gambling transaction, adding “there was no failure from 
first to last in these transactions to observe the rules of honesty 
and public duty.” There speaks the real Asquith, and we need 
not carry it any further. He cordially approved the white- 
washing Buckmaster resolution, and wound up by declaring 
what we are delighted to hear, that though guilty of “an error 
of judgment” “ their honour (7.e. that of the Attorney-General 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer), both their private and 
their public honour, is at this moment absolutely unstained. 
They have, as this Committee has shown by its unanimous 
verdict, abused no public trust.” This is a strong order, though 
we do not dispute the following for an instant. “ They retain, 
I can say this with full assurance, the complete confidence of 
their colleagues and of their political associates.” Mr. Balfour 
followed and though he paid compliments to Ministers, of which 
they are unworthy, he subjected their transactions to a fresh and 
deadly analysis. After describing the “investment ”’ in inimitable 
terms, he observed : 


I really do not know what Mr. Gladstone would have said if he had been told of 
such a transaction. Mark you, there is no question here of honour. There is no 
question of dishonesty, not the least, but there is a question surely of the gravest 
indiscretion—the very gravest indiscretion. Whether it is proper or improper for 
the Attorney-General to have what, I am told is called “a flutter,” Ido not say. That 
may be a matter of doubt; I leave it to the casuists. But there can be no doubt 
whatever, that no flutter should be indulged in by your Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


His reply to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s piteous com- 
plaint that no man in high office had time to look after his 
own affairs and manage his own investments was that “ to 
buy speculative stock is not the way to obtain leisure. And 
when, in another part of his spech, dealing with a different 
part of the subject, the Chancellor of the Exchequer drew a 
picture of himself telegraphing and telephoning in his own 
name openly, as he called it; at all events in his own name, 
to his broker, was that a picture of an overworked official ? ” 
Mr. Balfour added what must have struck every one listening 
to Mr. Asquith’s speech, that though the Premier had talked a 
good deal about the expressed “‘ regret” of his colleagues “ the 
word ‘ regret’ appeared very seldom, if at all, in the course of 
their speeches. If it appeared it was regret that such difficulties 
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had arisen subsequent to their operations, and in consequence 
of events for which I am bound to say they were not themselves 
responsible. I do not remember any regret being expressed.” 
As we have said, they regret having been found out. Mr. Balfour 
concluded by suggesting that as the Opposition made no charge 
of corruption against Ministers and agreed to exonerate them on 
this score, they would support Mr. Buckmaster’s amendment if 
the Government supported the Cave resolution. 


I do not in the least care about censuring Ministers. I have no wish to do it one 
way or the other. What I do wish the House to do, is to leave on record something 
which indicates its regret at what has taken place. Now, mark you, that regret is 
universal. It is not a monopoly of gentlemen on this side of the House any more than 
the desire to free Ministers from the charge of corruption is a monopoly on that side 
of the House. I believe that the House is absolutely agreed in its heart upon both the 
Resolution and the Amendment. The only difference is that we are prepared to accept 
publicly, both the Amendment and the Resolution. ... If the Prime Minister can 
find a form of words which will express the regret which we all feel, and put it on the 


Journal of the House, so that it may be there for all time, he will find no enemies 
amongst us. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of Radicals are understood to have 
approved Mr. Balfour’s proposal as offering a happy issue from 
Mr. Bonar the impasse, but it is alleged, and if true we may 
oat be grateful to them, that Mr. Lloyd George and 

Sir Rufus Isaacs declined to allow the House of 
Commons to express its own regret, and needless to say Mr. 
Asquith capitulated, though the Buckmaster Amendment was 
withdrawn in favour of a resolution of a similar character proposed 
by Sir Ryland Adkins with the object of luring the Unionist 
Party into a palpable trap. This Resolution ran as follows: 
** After hearing the statement of the Attorney-General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in reference to their purchases of 
shares in the Marconi Company in America, accepts their expres- 
sion of regret that such purchases were made, and that they were 
not mentioned in the Debate of October 11 last, acquits them 
of acting otherwise than in good faith, and reprobates the charges 
of corruption brought against Ministers which have been proved 
to be wholly false.” For some reason unintelligible to outsiders 
the Adkins Resolution was allowed to be passed without a 
Division after the Cave Resolution of censure had been rejected 
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by an almost strictly Party vote—346 to 268—though there was 
much perturbation in the Labour camp. The Independent 
Nationalists abstained, and one or two Radicals like Mr. Munro 
Ferguson and Mr. Mason had the pluck to vote for Clean Govern- 
ment. Thus the Ministerial Right to Speculate and to Prevaricate 
becomes part of the established parliamentary tradition, and 
lively developments may be anticipated. The decision is entirely 
worthy of a House of Commons which we should never forget 
voted its members £400 per annum, and which is popularly known 
as the “‘ eight pounders.” * The Debate might have been better 
and the Opposition somewhat more robust. A few more speeches 
such as that of Major Archer Shee would have helped to clear the 
air for the benefit of the man in the street, who is beginning to 
regard the House of Commons as the home of humbug. The 
Leader of the Opposition spoke the exact truth in declaring, 
“ All we ask is that the House of Commons should express in the 
mildest terms you like its disapproval of what has been done, 
and in voting for the motion which stands in the name of my 
hon. friend [Mr. Cave] to-night, we shall, in my opinion, be only 
expressing what is‘ the almost universal feeling in the United 
Kingdom.” As might have been expected our Marconi Ministers 
hailed the result as a tremendous triumph for the principle they 
personify, namely, the Ministerial Right to Speculate and to 
conceal, and we are delighted to observe that the National Liberal 
Club is organising complimentary banquets in honour of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Churchill, while the Radicals of Reading pronounce the 
Attorney-General “‘a jolly good fellow.” We do not know 
whether there is any truth in the rumour that Lord Haldane is 
retiring from the Lord Chancellorship to make room for him, 
and that Mr. Lloyd George is to be sent to Canada as Governor- 
General, but we expect that Mr. Falconer will receive his well- 
earned Judgeship and that Mr. Handel Booth will join the Privy 
Council. Meanwhile the friends of Clean Government must 
devote themselves to educating the country as to the nature of 
the Government we have got. Ifthe constituencies are of the same 
opinion as the “ eight pounders,” there is an end of it. But we 
believe the Opposition to be in a position to destroy this Govern- 
* The working classes reckon wages by the week. 
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ment and all its works, and great will be its responsibility if 
through any indifference, apathy, or want of grit it fails in its 
supreme duty. Unionists should cease giving certificates of 
character to those who don’t deserve them and fight for the 
restoration of Clean Government. 


Ir is with profound regret that we record the death of Mr. Alfred 
Austin, the Poet Laureate, at the ripe age of seventy-five. Mr. 
Austin wrote charming verses and much delightful 
mee. Aaived prose, never adequately appreciated by our intel- 
Austin and ‘ nage ie 
Sr. George lectuels owing largely to political prejudice. Mr. 
Wyndham Austin was a keen Tory and passionate patriot, 
whose attitude was resented by journalistic Mug- 
wumps as well as by the decadent literary school so much in 
vogue of late years, who regard love of one’s own country as 
vulgar, though love of other people’s countries is the hall-mark 
of a superior mind. Mr. Austin was one of the founders of the 
National Review over thirty years ago and remained in control 
until 1893. He was appointed Laureate in 1895 by the late 
Lord Salisbury. Let us hope that Mr. Asquith will make no 
worse appointment. The sudden death of Mr. George Wyndham 
in Paris in his fiftieth year came as a great shock to his countless 
friends and admirers, and is a serious loss to the Unionist Party 
which has no superabundance of enthusiasts and orators. Mr. 
Wyndham threw himself wholeheartedly into whatever he did, 
and adorned many things that he touched. His speeches on the 
larger aspects of Tariff Reform—very imperfectly reported— 
were equally brilliant and convincing. Indeed, competent judges 
have declared that some of them were as good as any speeches 
of the past ten years. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD AND 
HOUSING 


THE ideas of the Local Government Board on the subject of 
cottage building do not furnish a very exciting topic for an essay, 
but the Memorandum just issued by the President of that Board 
‘with respect to the Provision and Arrangement of Houses for 
the Working Classes,” and the plans which accompany it, are of 
so extraordinary a character that I am grateful to the Editor 
of the National Review for permitting me to call attention to 
the subject, even at the risk of boring my readers. 

It is very difficult, indeed wellnigh impossible, to give in 
words an adequate idea of any plans, and I am only too pain- 
fully conscious of how little mere verbal criticisms can convey 
to the reader the full absurdity of these plans in particular. 
I am even afraid lest I may be thought to be drawing upon my 
imagination when I attempt to indicate some of their defects, 
so wildly improbable does it seem that any Department should 
have issued so ridiculous an article. I would, therefore, earnestly 
invite any of my readers who take an interest in the subject to 
obtain a copy of the memorandum, which they can do for the 
not extravagant outlay of threepence, though that, it must be 
confessed, is, as an Irishman would say, sixpence more than it 
is Worth. 

The plans are five in number, beginning with type A, 
a house containing one living room and a scullery with two 
bedrooms over, and ending with type D, showing a parlour, 
kitchen, scullery, and three bedrooms on the first floor, and 
type EK, a house without a parlour, but with rooms of larger 
dimensions. 


When an ingenuous youth, actuated by a fervent desire to 
VOL, LXI 55 
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benefit his fellow creatures, first attempts to draw a design for 
a model cottage, he will, if he is wise, begin with one having all 
the rooms on the ground floor. He will probably have some 
difficulty with the chimneys, but even a tyro can, without any 
transcendental effort of genius, put them in fairly correctly if 
he takes pains, and he may even grasp the idea that they should 
be gathered together in one or two stacks, and to this degree of 
efficiency signs are not lacking that the draughtsman of the 
Local Government Board has attained. Unfortunately for him, 
however, the rules of the memorandum to which these plans are 
appended, compelled him to sketch out a set of two-storied 
houses, and though, as we shall presently see, he pays no great 
attention to many of the suggestions of the memorandum (which 
he appears never to have studied), he does not seem to have 
thought himself at liberty to strike out a line of his own in this 
respect. Now a two-storied house is a great and subtle snare 
to the novice, because it involves a staircase. Where is the 
staircase to be placed? How high and how broad should the 
steps be? How many of them will be necessary in order to 
enable the inmates to reach the bedrooms? And then, unless 
you have unlimited space at your disposal, the troublesome thing 
must necessarily turn somewhere, and where is that turn to be, 
and how is it to be effected ? The staircase is the pons asinorum 
of the budding architect. When he crosses it his education will 
not be very far advanced, but, at any rate, he will have overcome 
the first formidable obstacle. 

It is, however, necessary to understand for what purpose a 
staircase is required. An examination of the plan marked A 
points to the conclusion that whoever is responsible for it, regards 
the chief use of a staircase to be to conduct all the smells of the 
cooking and other domestic operations of the ground floor, as 
well as the steam from the copper, into as many of the bedrooms 
as possible. He has not been quite so successful in securing this 
result in type B, and has happily failed altogether in types C, D, 
and E. How far this is owing to growing intelligence or to chance 
must remain a mystery. One thing, however, is clear. Whatever 
else a staircase may be needed for, he does not consider that it is 
for the purpose of enabling the inmates of the house to ascend to 
the floor above. In order to appreciate this properly, it is 
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necessary to go somewhat into detail. The memorandum re- 
commends that the height of the rooms in these cottages should 
not be less than 8 ft., and that the height of the risers in the 
staircases should not exceed 8 in. According to the usual cal- 
culations this will give a tread of 8 in. also. Now will it be 
believed that if a staircase of these proportions is to be crammed 
into the space allotted to it in these plans, the head room, 7.e. the 
distance between the tread of the stairs and the ceiling of the 
joist over them, under which any one using the stairs must pass, 
will be no more than 2 ft.3 in.? On the other hand if the space 
for the staircase is to be sufficient to allow an ordinary Anglo- 
Saxon to ascend it in an upright posture, the whole of the arrange- 
ments of the bedrooms must be altered, the floor space allotted 
to them reduced and in point of fact the plans, so far as the 
upper floors are concerned, are misleading and worthless. There 
is indeed one other alternative, namely to put in ladders in the 
place of staircases. It would be interesting to know whether 
the Board is prepared to recommend this course. 

If this gross blunder had showed itself in only one of the 
plans, it might have been attributed to carelessness, though of a 
very disgraceful kind, but as it is a feature in every one of them, 
the only conclusion it is possible to draw is that they have been 
designed by the Board’s errand boy in his leisure moments. 

In comparison with an instance of such ineptitude as this 
the fact that the roof of the porch in type A (the smallest of the 
houses) is in the wrong place, so that the porch is represented 
without a roof and the roof without a porch, is a comparatively 
small matter. As the house door opens directly on the exterior 
air, the dwelling will be a cold and comfortless one anyhow, so 
that it signifies little, but it is a blunder of which any country 
squire’s estate office in Great Britain would be ashamed. 

I have expressed a doubt already whether the person who drew 
the plans had ever read the preceding memorandum, and the more 
we look at them, the more doubtful we become on this head. 
For instance, with regard to staircases, the memorandum lays 
down that winders are to be avoided if possible, but notwithstand- 
ing they are shown in all of the plans except one, and in two 
cases quite unnecessarily. Again, the memorandum tells us that 
“it is desirable that the staircases should be arranged indepen- 
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dently of the living room; the staircase should be well lighted 
and ventilated, &c.” Yet in at least one of the plans the stair- 
case is made to open into the scullery, in which a copper is placed, 
and which itself opens into the living room. The memorandum 
suggests very properly that the copper should be placed, “if 
desired ” (whatever that may mean), in the covered space outside 
the scullery. It should never be placed anywhere else if steam 
is to be excluded from the house. Yet in three of the plans it 
is nevertheless shown in the scullery. In connection with type B 
an “ Alternative Plan” is shown, apparently to give scope for 
the brilliant idea that whenever a load of coals is left at the 
house it should be brought in through the scullery. 

It would be cruel to be too hard on the struggles of the errand 
boy to whom we have been led to attribute these Ingenious efforts ; 
to be surprised that he cannot put im a staircase correctly, or that 
he is hardly aware that hot and foul air has a tendency to rise, 
but the calculation of floor space in a room ought not to be beyond 
the powers even of a beginner. It is, therefore, somewhat startling 
to find that he has miscalculated it over and over again. To take 
only two instances: 

In type A the floor space of the scullery is given as 91 sq. ft., 
which is arrived at by including the food cupboard (a miserably 
small one measuring 3 ft. by 2 ft. only), and the copper. The 
actual area is 70 sq. ft. In the living room the floor space of 
169 sq. ft., professed to be given includes the dresser, the cupboard 
and the fire-place; excluding these it is really about 140 sq. ft. 

It has already been shown that the whole of the plans of the 
bedroom floor are fallacious unless ladders are used in lieu of 
staircases. It seems, therefore, only a waste of time to deal with 
it in detail, but there is something so beautifully extravagant 
about the arrangements of the beds that I cannot resist making 
a passing allusion to them. It would be interesting to hear the 
opinion of a fire office upon them, for in many cases the beds 
are placed so close to the fire that they would hardly escape 
ignition, and anyway the occupants must be reasted alive. But 
probably it did not occur to any one in Whitehall that fires need 
ever be lighted, and the fire-places are merely inserted for 
ornament. Such trifles as whether a bed encroaches on a 
window, or whether, as in the principal rooms in types C, D, 
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and E, the beds are directly between the door and the window, 
is quite beneath the notice of the draughtsman, and the back 
bedroom in type A has no suitable place for a bed at all. It is 
difficult to convey in words the intensely ludicrous effect 
of these arrangements. The designs must be studied to be 
appreciated. 

It is really futile to examine in further detail plans which can 
only be described as utterly worthless for any practical purposes. 
It will be more entertaining to turn to the memorandum and to 
note a few of the more remarkable features of that singular 
document. 

It would perhaps be unfair to complain of the platitudes with 
which it abounds. It is a powerful satire upon local representative 
institutions, considermg the number of years the system has 
been in operation, that it should be necessary at this time of day 
to tell them that “im designing houses for the working classes 
the first consideration is that they shall meet the reasonable 
needs of the class of persons whom it is proposed to accommodate,” 
or that “the arrangement of houses on the site, and to some extent 
the design of the houses will depend upon the size, situation and 
character of the land,” or that “‘ the bedrooms should be as large 
and airy as practicable,” or that “the materials of which the 
houses should be constructed will vary according to the locality.” 
But no doubt a Radical Government is best qualified to judge of 
the intelligence of the people, and it is impossible to deny that 
there is some sound common sense in parts of the document. 
But as the information is to be found in every elementary treatise 
on construction, it may be doubted whether it is worth spending 
public time and money in reproducing it. It is difficult to rise 
from a perusal of this document without a feeling that we are 
entitled to something better and more illuminating from an office 
which is undertaking in every parish in Great Britain the task 
of teaching landlords and agents who have had a lifelong experience 
how to manage their affairs. 

The most striking instance of this is the way the memorandum 
deals with the question of semi-detached houses. The only point 
it is apparently thought worth while to consider in deciding 
whether a single or a double house should be built is that of the 
expense. In point of fact a much more important matter involved 
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is that of the chimneys. Every detached house suggested by the 
Board will have its chimneys built in the outer wall; indeed, it 
requires a good deal of skill to design a single two-storied house 
without this defect. Now there is hardly any discomfort more 
annoying to the cottager than a smoky chimney, and it is even 
a more serious matter in these days when coal is so largely used, 
than it was in former times when in many parts of the United 
Kingdom wood or peat fires prevailed. Every one who has had 
any practical experience of building knows, or should know, 
that a chimney in an outer wall is more likely to smoke than not, 
for the simple reason that the close contact with the outer air 
chills the chimney and proportionately diminishes its draught. 
This is by far the most important reason for building two-storied 
houses in pairs, if not in blocks, and the whole of the chimneys 
should be, as far as possible, in the centre between the two houses. 

By this means also the maximum amount of heat is com- 
municated to the house, and a great saving of fuel is effected. 
But to do this requires some experience in planning, and it is 
just one of those points on which the advice of the Board might 
have been useful had there been any one available who was 
qualified to give it. There may have been some advantage 
before the days of damp courses and hollow walls in placing the 
chimney in the outer wall, as it might be supposed to do some- 
thing to dissipate the ascending damp, although even in that 
case moisture rising from the ground will probably affect the 
inner walls as much or more than those in the exterior of the 
structure, but there is no excuse for it if houses are properly built 
according to modern ideas. 

Not the least amusing paragraph in the memorandum is that 
which contains the statement that “ as a general rule the standard 
of construction should, in the Board’s opinion, be such that 
with only a moderate annual outlay for repairs, the house should 
be capable of being maintained in a state in all respects fit for 
human habitation for a period of at least sixty years.” It is 
very satisfactory to know that this is the Board’s opinion, but 
they give no indication either of what they consider a ‘‘ moderate 
annual outlay ’’ for repairs, or of the exact meaning they attach 
to “in all respects fit for human habitation.” Some landlords 
have found it a very elastic term as interpreted by local inspectors. 
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Still, if a somewhat vague statement, it may be doubted 
whether it is improved by the following admission that “ special 
circumstances may exist in some cases rendering it desirable for 
the local authority to construct houses of a less permanent 


character.” There is a good deal of truth, no doubt, in the. 


observation, but if the local authorities have no more knowledge 
of building than the memorandum gives them credit for, it is 
very much to be feared that a dictum of this kind is likely to be 
extremely popular with the jerry-builder, who so often hoodwinks 
local bodies, as the experience of some Small Holdings Committees 
of the County Councils could abundantly testify were they willing 
to do so. 

Another remarkable feature in the attitude of the Local 
Government Board is that it never seems to have realised that 
the problems associated with building town houses are entirely 
and essentially different from those which present themselves 
in rural districts, and that a memorandum applicable to the one 
cannot be a guide for the other. In the present instance it is 
plain that the experience of the author of this document has 
lain mainly if not entirely in urban centres. He remarks, it is 
true, that “‘ the internal arrangements will no doubt be influenced 
to some extent by the custom of the locality, and the habits of 
the population,” but there is no indication of any real apprecia- 
tion of what these words imply. For instance, in the North of 
England and in parts of Scotland it has long been the custom 
to use the living room as a bedroom as well as a sitting-room, and 
although it is an arrangement repugnant to the ideas of the 
South country man, there is a good deal to be said for it if the 
living room is of adequate size. It saves firing, and it’ leaves 
space in the upper story for two good-sized bedrooms instead 
of three rather small ones. It would have been interesting to 
know whether the Board approve or condemn it, but we have no 
hint on the subject, although it vitally affects the cost of building. 

There is one subject on which the memorandum comes out 
peculiarly strongly, namely that of baths. Whether a chimney 
smokes or not, whether a staircase is impossible or not, whether 
the beds are crowded up within a few inches of the fire-places, 
or have to cross the window—these things are trifles compared 
with the provision of a bath, and apparently the most appropriate 
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place for that piece of furniture is deemed to be the scullery. 
I venture to submit that though in some localities, or for men 
engaged in certain occupations, a bath in the scullery may be 
better than none at all, it is a most objectionable place for several 
reasons if it can be avoided. It is not an attractive subject, and 
I forbear to trouble my readers with details. So keen, how- 
ever, is the Board for this arrangement that it has actually 
recommended that the bath be placed in the scullery even when, 
as in type EH, there is plenty of space for a bathroom in the 
“covered space” at the back of the house. 

If the bath is to be placed in a part of the house as much used 
as a cottage scullery is, and for the kind of work that goes on 
there, it can only be tolerated if the most scrupulous regard to 
cleanliness is observed, and thorough and complete ventilation 
is afforded. 

The familiarity of the Board with the “habits of the popula- 
tion” may be fairly gauged by the astounding suggestion that 
the bath should be “ fitted with a hinged top to form a table 
when not in use,” so that any effluvia from pipes, soap-suds, &c., 
may be carefully bottled up, and the bath itself may form a 
receptacle for anything it may be desired to put out of sight. 

One of the most useful provisions of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act was that giving power to the Local Government 
Board to compel a revision of the antiquated by-laws of local 
authorities. Of all the various influences which have retarded 
improvement in the housing of the people there is probably 
none more potent than the ill-advised restrictions inserted by 
well-meaning but ignorant officials into the rules and regulations 
of authorities, except indeed the heavy taxation to which landed 
property is subjected. In the debates on the Bill when it was 
passing through Parliament, it really did seem as if the Local 
Government Board had begun to realise this fact. It would be 
interesting to know how far they have ever put the powers they 
obtained in that measure into operation. Having been invested 
with them, it seems rather weak that they should now inform 
local authorities that “‘ where the by-laws admit, it may be 
desirable to consider other arrangements of streets and buildings,” 
than blocks of semi-detached cottages. To me, personally, it is 
interesting to observe that one of their suggestions is “ the forma- 
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tion of the street which will be the means of approach for vehicles 
at the back of the house, leaving a stretch of garden ground 
between the fronts of the houses and a footway giving access to 
those fronts.” 

Some years ago I was building a series of houses in a county 
town, and I desired to adopt this very plan but was prevented 
from doing so by the by-laws in force in the district. Although 
I was hereby compelled to adopt a much less suitable scheme, a 
friend who owned property in an adjacent district thought suffi- 
ciently highly of it to ask me to let him see the specifications. 
When I sent them to him, he told me they were not admissible 
in his district because there the by-laws rendered it obligatory 
that the bedrooms should be 6 in. higher than I had allowed for. 
Speaking from memory, I think my rooms were 8 ft. high and 
my neighbour’s authority insisted upon 8 ft. 6 in. 

Now it is evident that, whether 8 ft. or 8 ft.6 in. be the proper 
minimum, there can be no reason why two conticuous areas 
should not be compelled to adopt the same strnderd, ar d inasmuch 
as cottage building is getting more unremunerative every day, 
an increase of 6 in. in the height of rooms is a material considera- 
tion to a landlord whose property may be and very often is very 
heavily charged, and who is, moreover, a victim of the vagaries 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such by-laws undoubtedly 
come within the provisions of Clause 44 of the Housing and Town 
Planning Act, as unreasonably impeding the erecting of buildings 
for the working classes, and instead of issuing a manifesto feebly 
recommending this or that “if the by-laws admit,” the Local 
Government Board should, before it gives the public the benefit 
of its very nebulous thoughts on the construction of houses, see 
that the by-laws are so altered as to allow of the adoption of 
whatever the Board think fit to recommend. 

Some of us feel inclined to wonder what has happened to 
Mr. John Burns. It suits the exigencies of most Party politicians, 
while talking very loudly about the deplorable way in which the 
people are housed and abusing the landlords and their agents, 
to be continually introducing vexatious legislation which affords 
the score for the blowing of trumpets on platforms, rather than 
to devote themselves to a courageous administration of their 
offices on scund lines for the benefit of the nation; but while 
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many of his colleagues are open to this charge, the President of 
the Local Government Board has since he occupied his present 
position never stultified himself by following their example, and 
many of those who dissented most strongly from his political 
opinions trusted to find in him a powerful and active administrator 
who was really alive to the necessities of the case and would see 
that they were met. He did not, like so many of his predecessors, 
immediately on taking office amuse the public by proposing new 
Acts of Parliament, and therefore, when in 1909 he introduced 
his Housing and Town Planning Act all parties were willing to 
believe in its necessity, and that he had really thought the matter 
out, and were ready to give him the powers he sought, and 
which we fondly believed he intended to use, especially those 
enabling him to reduce into something like common sense and 
uniformity the chaos of local regulations. 

It is, however, the old familiar story. Act after Act has 
been passed giving increased powers to the central authority for 
the last fifty years, but they are never put into force except 
fitfully and often unwisely (apparently from the fear that they 
may be unpopular), and scarcely ever in the direction which most 
needs the attention of the responsible Minister. 

Let us return for a moment to the question of the proper height 
of cottage rooms. It really signifies little for practical purposes 
what the height is, provided there is proper ventilation as near 
as possible to the ceiling. A room 8 ft. 6 in. or 9 ft. high with 
the top of the window 2 ft. or more below the ceiling is really 
very much less sanitary than a room 7 ft. 6 in. or 8 ft. high with 
a window opening within a few inches of the top of the room. 
Space above the windows is merely a receptable for the retention 
of foul air. A little more practical experience than the framer 
of this memorandum has evidently had of cottage building would 
have shown him that this is a fact very often overlooked, and 
one it would have been well to call attention to, but such details 
he has evidently either never heard of or he considers them 
beneath his notice. The only arrangements which have occurred 
to him are fixed louvres over the door (which, by the way, as 
we have already seen, can, according to the plan, only serve to 
admit the foul emanations from the scullery and kitchen), and 
that the door should be at the opposite end of the room from 
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the windows. If he were at all acquainted with the “ habits of 
the population,” he would know that before a house had been 
occupied a week his louvres would be blocked in some way, for 
there is nothing more universally detested than any means of 
ventilation incapable of being closed, and, considering the varying 
conditions of climate and of health, not unnaturally. 

There are many details of cottage building upon which expert 
opinion is still in the course of formation and is not agreed. If, 
instead of a deliverance consisting of a medley of platitudes on 
the one hand and blunders on the other, the Board had thought 
it worth while to deal with some of these, it might have been 
more creditable to a Government Department, although, after 
the exhibition they have made, it may well be doubted if their 
advice would have been very illuminating. One of these points 
is whether it is not advisable to insert fire-places in all the bed- 
rooms. It is noteworthy that in all the plans promulgated by 
the Board in this paper there is one bedroom without a fire-place. 
Probably this was due to the errand boy, to whom we have traced 
these efforts, being puzzled how to deal with the extra chimney 
necessitated thereby. He deserves our sympathy because it is 
a real difficulty, but he may rest assured that it is one which 
has been overcome, and which he may confidently hope to 
surmount with a little perseverance and application. 

Now while it may be conceded that it may be necessary in 
building the cheapest possible house to omit this feature, there 
can be no excuse for not considering it in the erection of dwellings 
of a superior kind such as types D and E. The former purports 
to provide a parlour in addition to a kitchen, scullery, and three 
bedrooms—though, to be sure, the third bedroom is so small 
(8 ft. by 7) that there is no room in it for any furniture besides 
the bed, let alone a fire-place. I believe there can be no doubt 
that if the comfort of the inmates is the object it would be far 
better secured by three bedrooms “ as large and airy as possible,” 
to quote the words of the memorandum, each with fire-places, than 
by a kennel without a fire and a parlour. No doubt under ordinary 
conditions a fire in the third room will not often be lighted, nor 
is there any reason why it should be if the chimneys are, as I have 
aiready pointed out, massed in the centre of the structure so as 
to give warmth to the whole. But there are in the experience 
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of almost covery fan.ily times when it will be a real convenience. 
The third bedroom is always the smallest of the three, and there- 
fore the one occupied by the fewest persons. For instance. 
supposing a family of five, two girls and three boys. If one of 
them is ill, it is undoubtedly an advantage that there should be 
at least the power of isolating the patient, and the third bedroom 
is best adapted for the purpose without excessive overcrowding. 
In such cases the importance of lighting a fire is very valuable 
for ventilation if not for warmth, though, as this bedroom has 
generally the worst aspect of the three, the latter is a consideration. 
But upon this the memorandum is silent. 

There is another matter upon which a little guidance would 
have been welcome. Is it really necessary that a cottage should 
have two external doors? No doubt through ventilation is an 
essential object, but ought that ventilation to be constant ? 
Practically through ventilation is a grand term for a thorough 
draught, and though a thorough draught is an excellent thing 
at proper times, it may be suggested that a continual thorough 
draught for the whole of the twenty-four hours in all weathers 
and at all seasons has its drawbacks. Yet this is what two 
entrances to a cottage, if it be a small one, too often entails, 
while through ventilation can be secured at proper times by 
opening the front window. When it is remembered how very 
seldom in many cases the front door is used, its existence seems 
to be much more a matter of sentiment than anything else, and 
while some working men set great store by it, others who care 
more for comfort than for appearances, are very glad to be 
without it. It is true that the door with its porch adds greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the building, and the lack of it gives 
a bald look to a cottage, but we are not now considering the 
demands of the artist. 

It would be easy to enlarge to almost any extent on the sins 
both of omission and commission chargeable to the singular 
effusion to which I have ventured to call attention, but enough 
has been said to give a general impression of its character. In 
itself it is rather food for laughter than for serious consideration, 
but from another point of view it is a graver matter. 

We are constantly reminded that we live in a democratic 
age, and all history, as well as the experience of those who are 
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able themselves to look back on half a century or more, show 
that democracy is to a nation what senile decay is to the individual. 
It is a sign of inevitable, though it may be slow, deterioration. 
As individual existence begins and (if it escape an earlier fate) 
ends in childishness, so do democratic institutions mark the 
birth and decline of a people. When an old man begins to drivel 
the control of nurses and of friends is essential; at a later stage 
the mad doctor takes him in charge. When democracy shows 
itself prominently in the institutions of a country, the nation 
must be governed by bureaux if anarchy and confusion are to 
be avoided. When it has got beyond the control of boards and 
councils it needs to be, and generally finds itself, in the clutches 
of a dictator. 

The United Kingdom appears to be in the first stage. It is 
governed by a series of bureaux, and the nominal heads of these 
bureaux form a council called a Cabinet in whose hands the 
supreme Government lies, but just as an autocracy has been 
described as despotism tempered by revolution, so in this country 
we have a bureaucracy tempered by General Elections. A 
General Election means an appeal to the masses of the people 
who have no experience of the art of Government, no experi- 
mental knowledge of the exercise of the duties or of the enjoy- 
ments of the rights of property, and no real acquaintance with 
the administrative qualifications of the Ministers seeking their 
votes. ‘Tle vagaries of such a constituency can only be 
influenced by bribery, whether it be the old-fashioned bribery 
of Peerages, Baronetcies, or Knighthoods for the leaders, or the 
more modern expedients of Free Education, Old-Age Pensions 
and Insurance Acts for the rank and file. Looked at from any 
point of view it is a bad exchange for a limited monarchy and 
what used to be understood as constitutional government, and, 
so far as inefficiency in the discharge of administrative functions 
is concerned, there seems to be little difference between one 
Party and another. 

This is one of the worst features in our present bureaucratic 
system. However bad a form of Government may be if it be 
strong, intelligent, and able, it is better than if it is weak, ignorant, 
and incapable. If the Home Office cannot protect property or 
apprehend and punish offenders; if the War Office cannot 
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provide an adequate scheme for an Army, or, indeed, is unable 
to carry into effect any scheme at all, and if the Local Govern- 
ment Board cannot produce intelligible plans for housing the 
population, in other words, if the machimery of Government 
fails to work in the very directions and for the very purposes 
for which that machinery was created, it is useless to delude 
ourselves with the idea that the country will put up with it 
indefinitely, or continue long to tolerate what amounts to the 
administration of permanent officials selected by the Chinese 
method of competitive examination, under the nominal control 
of Parliamentary incapables. 

Such a system tends to chaos more or less pronounced, and 
through chaos to a dictator, and these results can only tem- 
porarily be deferred by amusing the people with sensational 
legislation. 

Let us understand clearly, however, wherein the incapacity 
lies. It does not consist in the fact that the heads of Depart- 
ments have no special knowledge of the peculiar work of their 
offices. Very few occupants of Government Benches have had 
such a qualification, but until comparatively recent times the 
Cabinet consisted of men educated to the control of establish- 
ments and to judgment of character, and familiar with the 
duties and responsibilities of leadership. They knew how to 
select their staff, and how to employ their various talents or 
lack of talent to the best public advantage; an art in which 
modern Ministers have had no training and are pitiably wanting. 

For instance, nobody expects the President of the Local 
Government Board to know anything about cottage building, 
but we have a right to look to him to select some one who does 
to frame a document such as we have been considering before 
he issues it with his imprimatur. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 


THE CRIME 


Mr. Prroy ILtiIncworts, Chief Government Whip, speaking recently at the 
Manchester Reform Club, said that on the Unionist side there was an infamous 
attempt to try to stampede the country into conscription. That was a 
crime against mankind, and would be resisted with every force at the 
command of the Liberals.—Daily Paper. 


‘“A CRIME against mankind”? A crime to bear 
Arms for your country and your home? A crime 
To man the walls, when foemen threat to climb 
And sack the city ? Or a crime to care 
For the same things as Nelson did, and dare 
To think the same as Wellington! O time 
Degenerate! O hearts abased! Sublime, 
Compared to you, wild beasts that guard their lair. 


Yours is the crime against mankind, who preach 
Treason to Man’s best instinct—the defence 

Of all that he loves best. You claim to teach 
Higher morality ; a vain pretence ! 

Learn first the lower; strive at least to reach 


Stern honesty and sturdy common sense. 


LORD ROBERTS 


*Twas said of one, “‘ England has need of thee” ; 
And at this hour, when deep delusion’s gloom 
Hangs o’er her like miasma, now of whom 

Has England need ? Of him whose eyes can see 

What lurks behind that cloud! Ah, where is he 
Who dare not shrink from prophesying doom, 
If she persist in worshipping the tomb 

Of what has been, inert to what may be. 


A man there lives, whose tongue no party guile 
Has ever touched; who sets the nation’s claim 
Not only first in word, but first in deed : 
A soldier that no politics defile 
Nor any envious voices can defame. 


England, he warns thee. Ere too late, give heed. 


Francis Coutts 


CHINESE LOANS AND THE BRITISH 
INVESTOR 


THE intrinsic and realisable value of the security offered to 
investors in Cainese loans is becoming a matter of increasing 
importance to the British public, if only because the loan concluded 
last month, which adds twenty-five millions sterling to China’s 
foreign debt, is admitted to be the commencement of a period of 
borrowing on a large scale. As matters stand, the man in the 
street, the man who takes his hopeful stand in the queue outside 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation’s premises on 
the day of a new issue, is greatly influenced by the attractions 
of a Government bond, of good repute, which pays him 5} per 
cent., and by a general sense of security induced, firstly, by 
the common belief in China’s undeveloped resources, and, secondly, 
by the fact that the loan has been diplomatically encouraged 
by the Governments which stand behind the issuing Banks of 
the Five-Powers consortium. 

Dimly aware that the new Republic is threatened by party 
factions within and aggressive forces without, the investor fortifies 
himself with the assurances reiterated in the Press, that China’s 
productive capacity is great and her debt small, that her word 
has ever been as good as her bond, and that, with a reorganised 
Government, all will soon be well; finally, that, in the last resort, 
the British Government, which has taken a leading part in the 
promotion of the latest loan, must protect his rights asa bondholder. 
That China’s credit is steadily diminishing and her financial 
difficulties increasing, is a fact which appears to carry but little 
Weight: against it, he sets the comfortable words of financiers, 
whose profitable business it is to make Chinese bonds attractive. 
He believes, therefore, that the fiscal reorganisation and political 
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regeneration of the country are close at hand, and that in any 
case, the mysterious Salt Gabelle and Dr. Sun’s magnificent 
railway schemes should provide ample margin of security for the 
future. He notes Sir Edward Grey’s explicit statement that the 
British Government incurs no financial liability in the Five- 
Powers syndicate’s loan agreements, but cherishes the belief that, 
should China eventually repudiate, the British investor will be 
protected by reversionary interests in some of her lucrative 
sources of revenue. The fundamental cause of this optimism, 
and of a situation which threatens eventually to produce com- 
plications more serious even than those of the Near East, lies in 
the fact that the public has hitherto derived its inspiration and 
its guidance in Chinese affairs from the opinions disseminated 
in the high places of cosmopolitan finance, failing completely to 
realise the position in which the British bondholder must in- 
evitably be placed, whensoever the exigencies of world-politics at 
Peking put an end to the pact and proceedings of the financial 
consortium. 

The Chinese Government and the financial syndicates whose 
representatives besiege the Ministry of Finance at Peking, frankly 
declare that China’s immediate and future necessities can only 
be met by borrowing abroad on a large scale. It is common 
knowledge that, before the conclusion of the last loan, the Govern- 
ment was actually insolvent and that a large portion of this 
loan must be devoted to paying off accumulated arrears. It 
is also common knowledge that, at the present moment, Peking 
is unable to assert its authority over the provinces and to collect 
the revenues usually remitted and requisite for the purposes 
of administration and for the service of earlier loans. The 
investor’s security and the financial stability of China depend 
absolutely, therefore, upon the good faith and reconstructive 
power of Yuan Shih-k’ai’s government in the first instance and 
eventually upon the limit of the country’s taxable resources. As 
Sir Robert Hart declared five years ago, “the security of any loan 
may be taken as the credit, character and income of the Chinese 
Government, pledged by the issue of an Imperial Edict sanctioning 
the loan; the assignment to its service of a particular revenue 
is a detail, the value of which is a secondary, and im a sense, 
immaterial consideration.” 


\ 
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Let us now consider briefly the “credit, character and 
income” of the Chinese Government. Writing in this Review 
over a year ago (April 1912) before the leaders of the Republican 
Radical party had proved no less incompetent and corrupt than 
the mandarins of the old régime, I observed that, 
if one feature stands out more clearly than another from all the chaos of the past 
six months, it is the hunger of the officials of both parties to obtain foreign loans, and 
it may therefore safely be assumed that, whatever form may take the final settle- 
ment between Peking and the provinces, the latter will never surrender, except under 
compulsion, the precedent by which they secure the direct handling of such funds... . 
The policy of the Bankers’ syndicate must inevitably produce endless discussions 
in the New Republic, fierce scrambling for its loaves and fishes, insatiable hunger 
for more, with rampant corruption and waste. The security for the foreign 
bondholder, to be recovered eventually by foreclosure on the realisable assets 
of the mortgagor, is sound enough, no doubt ; but the indirect cost of collection pro- 
mises to be extremely heavy. If the fatal course of complaisance be maintained, it 
can only end in the placing of China’s finances under international control, a solution 
obviously undesirable. That China must have funds for her immediate needs is 
clear; but if these needs are not to breed a thousandfold in trouble for the future, 
it should be the policy of England, the United States and France to make common 
cause, and once for all to declare that these funds must be administered under the 
responsible supervision and control of European accountants. 


Since this was written, the policy jointly followed by Russia 
and Japan, chiefly through the medium of the Banking syndicate, 
has made it clear that the cost of collection, in the event of fore- 
closure on China’s assets, will be far heavier than seemed likely 
at that date. Everything that has happened in the past twelve 
months has justified an opinion which was generally criticised 
at the time as unduly pessimistic. In the matter of chaos and 
corruption there has been little to choose between the record of the 
Republican mandarins and those who served the Manchu Dynasty. 
The “war-notes,” “patriotic” levies on traders, and unlimited 
issuing of paper-currency by irresponsible leaders in the provinces, 
have inflicted quite as much injury upon the productive industry 
of the country as the shifty and improvident proceedings of the 
Ministry of Finance at Peking. Both parties have concentrated 
their energies upon borrowing at all costs and regardless of the 
shrinking of their country’s credit. Tang Shaoyi’s “ Belgian” 
loan was negotiated on the same aprés nous le déluge principles 
as the Minister of Finance’s recent 6 per cent. “‘ torpedo-boat ” 
loans for £3,200,000, concluded with a German firm on behalf of 
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Austrian bankers. As the Times correspondent at Peking 
wrote on May 13, “‘to obtain money, they are prepared to 
mortgage the future in this reckless manner. Thus have 
walked other Oriental countries, which have had to accept 
foreign financial control, and thus will China continue to walk, 
if the protective policy of the Powers is not rendered more 
effective.” 

The credit of the Government is steadily dwindling. Under the 
latest Five-Powers loan agreement, China receives only 84 per cent. 
of the face value of her bonds, as against 94 six years ago. The 
character of the Government shows no sign of constructive 
reform, the hopes of its best friends being centred to-day upon 
the restoration of the autocratic régime at Peking as affording 
the best means of putting an end to the chaotic indiscipline of 
the provincial Councils and Tutuhs. The income of the Govern- 
ment from internal taxation, upon which, in the last resort, every- 
thing depends, has been a negligible quantity for the past year. 
According to a statement recently published in the semi-official 
Peking Daily News, the total amount remitted by the provinces 
in 1912 was Taels 1,640,000, as against an average revenue of 
fifty millions contributed under the Manchu Dynasty. It must 
be evident that, with or without the assistance of foreign “ ad- 
visers,’ a Government which is unable to collect its regular 
land-tax, lekin and Excise revenues, cannot possibly give effect 
to the provisions of a loan agreement which would deprive the 
provincial authorities of their time-honoured rights over the 
Salt Gabelle and other local Collectorates. The proposed re- 
organisation of the Gabelle may serve the purposes of a loan 
prospectus, but the security of the bondholder remains funda- 
mentally based on the taxing power of the Central Government 
and upon the taxable resources of the country; both of which 
depend, in their turn, upon the organisation of an efficient and 
honest administration by the Chinese themselves. 

For the investor, the question of paramount importance is 
therefore, to what extent, and with what prospects of success, 
are the activities of the financiers, who are now engaged in 
providing China with capital, directed towards leading the 
Chinese to the organisation of such an administration. The 
British investor is here confronted by the fact that the group 
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of financiers to which the Foreign Office has for some years 
extended its monopoly of support is avowedly cosmopolitan 
in its constitution and tendencies; in other words, that the par- 
ticular political industrial and commercial interests of Great 
Britain and the future welfare of China are likely to concern 
it less than the maintenance at all costs of the international 
syndicate, which enjoys a protected field of lucrative operations 
and may expect a rapid increase of opportunities, to be created 
by China’s multiplying necessities. 

The Foreign Office, in supporting the financial operations of 
the Five-Powers syndicate at Peking, has always been at pains 
to proclaim its sympathy with the Chinese in their difficulties and 
to believe in the benevolent intentions of those who, in return 
for a monopoly of support, pledged themselves to oppose im- 
provident borrowing and to insist upon effective supervision of 
loan funds expenditure for reproductive purposes. Neverthe- 
less, Sir Edward Grey had cause to suspect, four years ago, 
at the time of the Yangtsze Railways loan débacle, that the good 
intentions of his policy in China stood but little chance of attain- 
ment under the auspices of the denationalised individuals who 
control the inner councils of cosmopolitan finance in London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg and Berlin. Had it not been for the critical 
needs of the situation created by the revolution, and their bearing 
upon British trade, there is reason to believe that British policy 
would have taken a direction similar to that followed by the 
State Department at Washington (though upon diticrent grounds) 
and that the Foreign Office would have been led to discountenance 
all loans to China, unless and until they could be made with effective 
supervision over expenditure and relieved from the political 
complications resulting from the international character of the 
consortium. It is earnestly to be hoped that this course may 
yet be adopted, in the best interests of the Chinese people and 
of the British bondholder. If the French Government, in the 
interests of the petit rentier, can be persuaded to adopt the same 
policy; if the two great money-markets of the world can be 
closed to the Chinese Government until it consents to borrow 
and to spend foreign capital on a strict accountantship basis, for 
reproductive purposes; then, ipso facto, the only security which 
can permanently protect the investor will be forthcoming in 
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time—the security of increasing taxable resources and business 
methods. 

Clearly, neither of these results can possibly be hoped for 
under the direction of cosmopolitan financiers. The history of 
the loan recently concluded proves beyond all doubt that when 
Powers, which have no capital to lend, become associated for 
political reasons in loans to China, the results can only benefit 
the financiers, who handle liberal flotation commissions, the 
mandarins who secure access to a considerable portion of the 
funds, and, in the end, the aggressive designs of the Powers which 
have everything to gain and little to lose by increasing the 
country’s embarrassments. In other words, every new loan 
provided by British and French capital under these conditions 
serves to accelerate China’s progress on the road to bankruptcy. 
The appointment of foreign advisers and controllers (who can 
never hope to advise or control under existing conditions) and 
the assignment to loans service of the Salt Gabelle and other 
provincial revenues, are merely face-saving devices, of no pro- 
tective value to the bondholder. On this point there are no 
two opinions in the Chanceries at Peking, and it is therefore 
remarkable that the Foreign Office should continue to endorse 
expedients which, after full and fair trial, have been proved 
completely useless for the avowed aims of British policy. 

If the British and French money-markets were closed to all 
such loans in future, the “ get-rich-quick’ mandarin might still 
be able to raise a iew millions from Belgian, Austrian and German 
financiers, on terms similar to those of the recent “‘ torpedo-boat ” 
loan; but there would be an end to the wholesale pledging of the 
country’s credit, and even the Continental arms-dealing money- 
lender would hesitate before advancing his capital if there were 
no further prospect of its being repaid out of new “ reorganisation ” 
loans drawn from British and French investors. The collective 
responsibility of the Powers for China’s reckless borrowings acts 
at present as a direct incentive to independent predatory financiers 
and corrupt mandarins. These realise that the deeper the com- 
mitments of China to the Five-Powers Group, the less the chance 
of the Chinese Government being permitted to repudiate any 
short-period or provincial loan, until the final crash occurs. 

Everything in the recent loan negotiations (and especially 
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the pressure brought to bear by St. Petersburg on the French 
bourse and Government) emphasises the difficulty of separating 
business from politics at Peking and of preventing our commercial 
interests from being sacrificed to the exigencies of a delicate and 
dangerous international situation. Nevertheless, it should be 
made plain to the British investor that, in so far as he is concerned, 
this situation presents only two alternatives. Either the British 
Government must abandon the consortiwm and henceforward 
discountenance all further loans to China, except such as are 
made under conditions calculated to increase the Government’s 
revenues (e.g. loans like that which made and has maintained 
the prosperity of the Imperial Railways of North China), or the 
cosmopolitan financier will continue to assist China on the road 
to ruin, at the ultimate expense of British and French investors. 
If the first alternative be adopted, there need be no further 
monopoly of Foreign Office support for any favoured group of 
financiers; British capital might enjoy the “open door,” pro- 
vided the conditions of security for the bondholder were forth- 
coming. The latter alternative must lead, sooner or later, to the 
bankruptcy of China and to the control of her affairs by an 
international Debt Commission. 

The certainty of this result is generally recognised, but in 
discussing it, politicians and financiers usually err in assuming 
that an International Commission would mean much the same, 
and work as well, in China as in Macedonia or Egypt; that 
it would be possible to take over and administer the Salt Gabelle, 
the railways and other sources of Chinese revenue pledged to the 
service of foreign loans. But Sir Edward Grey knows full well 
(as Sir Robert Hart knew) that only the strong hand of firmly 
established authority can impose taxation, old or new, on the 
provinces. No International Commission could ever collect 
China’s revenues for her, unless it first set up an effective authority, 
an imperium in imperio, supported by material force. In other 
words, its debt-collecting powers would depend upon horse, foot 
and artillery in the background. The precedent of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs revenues, regularly collected under foreign 
supervision without show of force, is not applicable to inland 
collectorates (as was proved by Hart’s futile lekin experiment in 
1899-1900) for the simple reason that the payment of import and 
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export duties can be easily enforced, by means of Consular or 
other control, over the entry and clearance of ships, but it would 
require a standing army to control the inter-provincial traffic in 
salt. The Chinese people would, no doubt, accept and benefit by 
the fiscal administration of an International Commission, once 
it had made good its right and title to administer, in the only 
way that ensures the respect of Orientals, that is to say, with 
unhesitating authority—there is evidence of this in our experience 
in governing the large Chinese population of Hong Kong and 
the leased territory at Wei-hai-wei as well as in the remarkable 
results obtained in the international government of the Foreign 
Settlement at Shanghai. But an International Commission 
for the regulation of China’s finances, dependent for its efficacy 
upon military forces in reserve, must mean a Commission inevi- 
tably dominated by the interests of those Powers—Russia and 
Japan—which possess large forces on China’s defenceless frontiers, 
and which make no secret of their intention to use them for the 
advancement of their respective political and territorial am- 
bitions. However great the amount of British capital that may 
be invested in China, it is certain that under no circumstances 
will any British Government move a fleet or land an army to 
protect them, so long as the situation in Europe remains what 
it is to-day. In the event of repudiation by China, or foreclosure 
by other creditors on the general security of bondholders, it is 
safe to predict that the activities of the Foreign Office must be 
confined to dignified protests and diplomatic demurrers. The 
fate of the British investor will then depend, not only upon the 
potential value of China’s taxable resources, but upon the good 
faith and goodwill of those Powers whose unmistakable ambitions 
already dominate the policies of the Five-Powers consortium. 
What then ? Caveat emptor. Let the British investor under- 
stand clearly that the things which Chinese loan prospectuses set 
forth are less important than the things which are left undiscussed. 
Let him realise that the ultimate fate of Chinese bonds depends 
absolutely upon the credit and character of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, upon a systematic re-organisation of its fiscal administration, 
and upon the development of new sources of revenue by means 
of reproductive enterprises. Let him note that the latest loan 
impceses heavy burdens upon a country, already insolvent, for pur- 
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poses such as the real (or alleged) losses incurred by foreigners 
during the recent revolution (£2,000,000); the disbanding of 
real (or imaginary) Chinese troops (£3,000,000); the administrative 
expenses of the Peking Government Boards (£4,000,000 for six 
months); the repayment of various provincial loans (£2,900 ,000), 
and for “‘ advances” to salt merchants and officials (£500,000) 
under a scheme to be approved by the foreign Banks. Let him 
realise that the appetites both of mandarins and loan negotiators 
must grow with what they feed on, and that, so long as capital 
is forthcoming, those who profit by China’s improvident borrowmg 
cannot be expected to discourage it. Let him remember that 
more than one of the Powers associated in the consortium has much 
to gain by encouraging China on the road to insolvency, and that, 
when the crash comes, the interests of cosmopolitan financiers 
are not likely to be identical with those of the private bond- 
holder. Caveat emptor. 

Continuance in our present policy must either involve Great 
Britain in the grave dangers of a new crisis in the Far East, or, 
if the principle of laisser-faire holds good when that crisis occurs, 
must leave the British investor a sadder and a wiser man. 


J. O. P. Buanp. 


SOME GLIMPSES OF DISRAELI 


Mr. DisraELi and his wife were neighbours, in the country, of 
Lord and Lady Chesham, with both of whom, but particularly 
with Lady Chesham,* they were on terms of friendship. Lady 
Chesham was a charming and accomplished woman, and liked 
to gather round her men famous in literature and politics; her 
husband was a true English country gentleman, devoted to sport 
and agriculture, and never liked Disraeli. He differed from him 
in politics and distrusted his elaborate un-English manner and 
conversation. He usually spoke of him as “that prodigious 
humbug,” and was never tired of telling a story which he said 
showed “ the impudence of the feliow.” 

There was an agricultural show at Aylesbury, and Disraeli, 
who knew nothing of agriculture, was to speak at it. ‘“ And 
instead,” said Lord Chesham, “ of telling us something he did 
know, he walked me about for half an hour before the meeting 
began, and found out all I’d got to say about farming, and then 
he went and brought it all into his speech as if it was his own 
opinion.” But as a staunch Whig he repudiated any ground of 
agreement with the Tory statesman. One who was present at 
the meeting remembers the vigour with which he exclaimed, 
“No! No!” on Disraeli observing in his speech, “I believe I 
may say that my friend Lord Chesham and I agree on the subject 
of roots.” 

Mr. Disraeli no doubt enjoyed this spirit, and liked to call it 
forth. He turned one evening to his host at Latimer, “ My dear 
Chesham, do you ever think of the irresponsible rhetoric in which 
you used to indulge on the hustings?”” Lord Chesham, who was 
not likely to have indulged in rhetoric, whether irresponsible or 


* William Cavendish, 2nd Lord Chesham, married Henrictta, daughter of the Hon, 
W. S. Lascelles, 
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not. at any time, merely said “Ha! Ha!” and closed his lips 
tightly, with anything but a smile on his face. 

The announcement in the following letter to Lady Chesham, 
however, must have pleased Lord Chesham as much as it was 
intended to do, for he was a connoisseur of good cookery and 
wine. 

GROSVENOR GATE, March 4, 1871. 

My Drar Lapy,—Alas! we cannot find ourselves under the delightful roof of 
Latimer on the 18th. Indeed when once we get to town we are, in general, chained to 
the galleys—social I must call them. As you are always (dispensing ?) hospitality 
Lady Beaconsfield has sent Chesham a Strasburg pie of the highest calibre—with her 
love, wh: if like its brother, that has been our guest, I doubt not that the change 
of nationality has not deteriorated the inimitable art of the city famous alike for the 
invention of Patés and Printing. 

Ever yrs sincerely 


D. 

One winter’s evening Mr. Disraeli arrived at Latimer. In the 
hall a wood fire was burning very sulkily. “‘ That fire,” he observed 
to a fellow guest, “‘ is not baronial.” A little later a lady entered 
the drawing-room and going to greet him, said, “ You don’t 
remember me.” “I do,” replied Dizzy with fervour, “and 
cherish the recollection.” 

He was at Latimer towards the end of the Franco-Piussian 
War. Those present have never forgotten how one day they 
sat round entranced while he discussed the situation in France, 
ending up with the difficulty Bismarck had to contend with in 
not knowing with whom to negociate, with the Emperor shut up at 
Wilhelmshohe and only a Provisional Government in Paris. “In 
England,” he concluded in his sonorous voice and with imperturb- 
able gravity, “no such difficulty could ever arise, for were the 
Constitution abolished and the Dynasty destroyed, there would 
still be the Lord Mayor, with whom any foreigner would be only 
too happy to deal.” 

Lady Chesham seems to have preserved but few of his letters, 
but the felicity of style that distinguished all he wrote makes the 
slightest note of interest. The first letter is dated September 4, 
1871. The Bishop was Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. 

HUGHENDEN Manor, Sepiember 4, 1871. 
My Drar Lapy,—Our Harvest Festival is on Tuesday the 26th, and the Bishop 


is to preach before our banquet, and then we are to distribute horticultural prizes. Once, 
you said you would not dislike to assist us on this occasion, and Lady Beaconsfield joins 
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with me in the hope that we may induce yourself, Lord Chesham and your daughter, to 
come to us on the previous Monday and stay at least till Wednesday, for you know your 
visit to Hughenden before was but a glimpse. Am I to thank Chesham for some grouse 
wh: came from Bolton Abbey ?* It must be he. I don’t think any other Cavendish 
would feed me. 


In the rural little country of Buckinghamshire, Harvest Homes 
were kept in the good old-fashioned way with feasting and jollity 
by all the country-side. The statesman with his sphynx-like 
face, his dyed black locks, and cryptic utterance must have 
appeared strangely out of place amidst the smock-frocked yokels 
and their simple mirth. He writes again, September 7, 1871, 
from Hughenden Manor, “I am not going to Aylesbury: not 
even to meet you, wh: with me would be always the greatest 
of inducements to do anything. The truth is, that after two 
months of coquetage (?), I shrink from being in evidence, and 
can hardly muster courage to figure in an humble harvest home. 
I cannot get over the conviction that the country is sick of what 
are called ‘ public men.’ ” 

Lady Chesham and her daughter Mary went to Hughenden 
for the ‘“‘ Harvest Home,” and there is a note from Mr. Disraeli 
written to Lady Chesham while under his roof, begging her to 
extend her visit, ending, ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself to answer this 
now, but answer it with a smile when we meet at breakfast.” 
As they were going up to their rooms on their arrival, Miss Caven- 
dish asked her host what time the post went. 

“The post,” he repeated, turning to Sir William Harcourt, 
who was also there, “ Does the post ever go ?” 

“No,” returned Sir William, following his host’s lead, “I 
believe not,’ and the young lady who only wished to send 
a line to her dressmaker, proceeded upstairs, feeling sorely 
puzzled and foolish. At dinner she asked Sir William what 
they had meant, and he said, “Don’t you see, he is your host 
and you are being entertained here, and nothing from the outside 
is to intrude.” The guests at Hughenden had yet another ordeal 
to face. It was Mr. Disraeli’s custom to put in his guest’s rooms 
books that he thought suitable to their characters. In Lady 
Chesham’s room he put a book of sermons and a book of poetry ; 
her daughter was provided with a book of fashions and “ Vanity 


* The Duke of Devonshire’s place in Lancashire. The grouse were from him. 
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Fair.” But one day Lady Beaconsfield told Lady Chesham, 
“Dizzy says your daughter is very intelligent, and has more to 
say than most young women of her age.” 

Besides Sir William Harcourt there were also staying in the 
house Bishop Wilberforce and an elderly Colonel of no particular 
fame. It was curious to see the awe Disraeli inspired in these 
men. None of them were at their ease, and whenever any of the 
three uttered a remark they looked at their host to see how he 
took it. After the banquet and during the speeches at the 
Harvest Home, Dizzy called to Sir William, “ Harcourt, will you 
now respond ?””, And Sir William, quaking with terror, like a 
schoolboy in the eye of his master, got up and stammered forth 
a few sentences, mainly protesting at being called upon to speak 
without preparation, and as he sat down he said to his neighbour, 
* It was awful having to speak before him.” 

The next letter was written shortly before Lady Beaconsfield’s 
death. 

HUGHENDEN Manor, October 1, 1872. 
My Dear Lapy,—lIt did not seem a very promising venture to return home in the 
equinox, and at the fall of the leaf, but things have turned out better than I had hoped. 
The Equinox was tranquil, the foliage is (illegible) and my wife, if anything, is better. 
Our departure from Grosvenor Gate was rapid, for Lady Beaconsfield, having tried 
everything to regain her appetite in vain, resolved to try change of air, and we begin to 
believe that it has produced good results. 

I did not feel my imprisonment very much. I never once entered the town, or 
touched the pavement. I was resolved that, when business recommenced, Pall Mall 
and Whitehall should be as fresh to me as to my more fortunate friends, shooting in 
Scotland or scaling the Alps. We took the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
our beloved metropolis, wh: is a much more wonderful thing than those who pass their 
lives in a dozen streets and a couple of squares, can comprehend : such miles of villas, all 
of different architecture, such a prodigious number of beautiful churches, and, I grieve 
to add, gorgeous gin palaces. In those drives about the environs, we travelled more 
than 200 miles, and felt the same interest we should have done in a strange land. 

Our labourers do not trouble us and seem content, even prosperous. We have had a 
splendid harvest, wh: does not appear to have been a common lot this year. The 
“ working classes ’’ of radical Wycombe are on strike, and there is a plan to transfer the 
chain trade to Tory Marlow. This would be a Party triumph, wh: however, I should 
feel in my wood sales. . . . 


The next letter was written after Lady Beaconsfield’s death. 


HUGHENDEN Manor, January 16, 1873. 
Dearest Lapy CHEsHAM,—My thoughts have been occupied with you for several 
days. I wish to express to you how grateful I was for your sympathy in the supreme 
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sorrow of my life, when your letter reached me this morning. I think it very probable, 
at least I hope it, that your house will be the first that I shall visit—but at present it is 
impossible for me. I have not yet seen any one, and the resumption of public labour, 
tho’ inevitable, seems to me impossible. Lord Cairns is coming down here on Monday 
wh: will break the ice, and then I must see others—and the time is pressing. I have 
also a good deal of private business. I have now no home except Hughenden, and I 
must find one. It is a difficult thing. I feel that the fox has his cave and the wild 
birds have their nests, but I have no place wherein to lay my head. Lord Beauchamp 
and others of my friends have placed their houses at my disposal, but I love my friends 
too much to visit them with my cares and sorrows. I suppose it will end in taking 
refuge in an hotel: but that is not an easy business. There are only two or three hotels 
that one can go to; and I want a great deal of accommodation. I must have waiting 
rooms and receiving rooms, and the other conveniences, wh: the conventional pro- 
gramme of an English hotel can scarcely supply. There is also a great deal to arrange 
here, and at once. Forgive me for troubling you with all this, but I wish you to believe 
that if I am obliged to decline your kind invitation, it is not (that) I do not appreciate 
it. I remember your friendly relations with her with satisfaction, and how often she 
used to say that Latimer was a house it delighted her to visit, I must ever regard those 
who recall her with tenderness and respect. 


He wrote again three months later. 


HvuGHENDEN Manor, April 18, °78. 
My Dear Lapy,—I have been here a fortnight, in absolute solitude, without inter- 
changing a word with human being—scarcely heard a voice except that of the peacock’s 
screeching on the terraces, I had half a plan to come once to give you a couple of 
hours, but I observed you were in mourning, and my spirit of enterprise is slight.* 
I write this that I may know when there is a chance of seeing you in town, whither 
I go on Monday morning ; as I have few pleasures left, and one is to see you. 


This is the last letter in the packet. 


* The first visit he paid to Latimer after Lady Beaconsfield’s death, he was clothed 
in black from head to foot, wearing a deeply black-bordered pocket-handkerchief, the 
corner carefully turned down from his breast pocket, so as to show a large black em- 
broidered “D.” Thus he sat in the little parish church, his hands clasped on a black 
walking-stick. 


Maup WynpHaM. 


THE FIGHT FOR CLEAN 
GOVERNMENT 


I. INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


PARLIAMENTARY procedure is a mystery wholly unintelligible 
to outsiders, which is maintained for excellent reasons—namely, 
that only “old parliamentary hands” may be able to thread 
their way through the Westminster maze. No one who has 
spent less than ten years in the enervating atmosphere of the 
House of Commons is even permitted to entertain an opinion 
upon the management and methods of the Mother of Parliaments. 
The vested interests of parliamentary pundits equally require 
that parliamentary proceedings shall be published in a manner s0 
hopelessly bewildering to the person perpetually appealed to 
as “the plain man” that the services of a separate set of experts 
must be sought in order that the aforesaid “ plain man” may 
have a chance of acquiring a glimmering of the contents of the 
costly Reports which are from time to time shot upon him 
concerning some matter in which he would take an intelligent 
interest if he could. This second set of experts usually consists 
of Lobby correspondents frequently inspired by an active desire 
to stand in with the powers that be—when the Radicals are in 
office, who are skilful in practising the art of helping those who 
will help them. 

In opinion the House of Commons is, as we all knew even 
without the opportune reminders from the electors of Newmarket, 
Altrincham and Wandsworth, several years behind the times; 
While in procedure it is several generations out of date. The 
more alert of its own members are alive to the fact, but the Tite 
Barnacles of the Front Benches, many of whom owe their position 
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exclusively to their reputation as “ parliamentarians,” block the 
way to any serious reform, though when the worst comes to the 
worst they are prepared to fob off zealots by the usual Committee 
which is the approved means of gaining time for wasting time. 
These observations, which might be indefinitely amplified, 
are prompted by the latest instance of parliamentary mystifica- 
tion—namely, the so-called ‘‘ Report from the Select Committee 
on Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, Agreement ; 
together with the Proceedings of the Committee and Appendices. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 13th June 1913.” 
If the electorate were confined to, say, the members of the 
Atheneum Club, the Fellows of All Souls, Oxford, or the Dons of 
King’s College, Cambridge, it might be possible for them, with 
the aid of any of their number who happened to have had 
parliamentary experience, to understand this truly astonishing 
bundle of documents, which we defy ‘any man of average 
intelligence to make head or tail of. And as the majority of 
electors, for whom ex hypothesi these papers are produced, are 
perhaps below the average level, they have no earthly chance of 
picking their way among them. That is where unscrupulous 
journalism gets its opportunities and reaps its harvest. We are 
not ashamed to say, speaking as ordinary men in the street, that 
we were completely misled by a first glance at this so-called 
“Report,” and Cocoa headlines on “triumphant Ministers ”’ 
appeared for once to be announcing an elementary truth. When 
you open the large white pamphlet, technically called, we believe, 
a White Paper, you are confronted with the word “ Report,” 
consisting of two pages and a half of whitewash, which, on the 
face of it, would appear to justify Radical assertions that 
Ministers are pronounced by the Select Committee to be whiter 
than the driven snow; in fact, it reads more like an article in 
the Daily News, the Manchester Guardian, or the Daily Chroniel 


than anything we have read outside the columns of those organ — 


during the last few months. 

We publish this “Report” textually, and strongly advise 
our readers to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest what 
may be regarded as the accepted creed of the Coalition 
concerning what the Financial News so happily describes as “ the 
Ministerial Right to speculate.” There are no signatures at the 
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end of this ‘‘ Report,’ whence the uninitiated might imagine 
it to be a unanimous verdict in favour of our Marconi Ministry, 
involving a handsome certificate of character from political 
opponents, which would indeed have been a triumph for 
much-maligned men. But unfortunately further research 
reveals the painful fact that this “Report” is no report at all 
as that term would be ordinarily understood. It is not even 
the Report of the Chairman (Sir Albert Spicer), whose draft is 
buried further on in the White Paper—a sufficiently mild docu- 
ment in all conscience, but not mild enough for the whitewashers of 
the Coalition. Still less does the ‘ Report ” represent the opinion 
of the Unionist Members of the Select Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Amery, Sir Frederick Banbury, Mr. J. G. Butcher, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. George Faber, and Mr. Macmaster, whose 
views are set forth in another draft ultimately discoverable on 
page 39 of the White Paper. This we also reproduce textually. 
It is generally acknowledged by almost every man who is not a 
paid member of the Radical Party to be both a remarkably 
able and a singularly judicial document, which, while giving 
Ministers the benefit of reasonable doubts, emphasises the 
gross impropriety of their conduct. 

The so-called “Report”? which is bemg trumpeted about 
the country by the Ministerial press is merely the partisan opinion 
of the small Coalition majority on the Select Committee who 
discarded their own Chairman’s draft and voted down Lord 
Robert Cecil’s Report by eight votes to six. It is acknowledged 
to be substantially the handiwork of Mr. James Falconer (at one 
time described as the “‘ new Sir Charles Russell” of the Radical 
Party, though the designation can scarcely be regarded as a 
compliment to the old Sir Charles Russell), and Mr. Falconer’s 
confederates consist of Mr. Handel Booth, Sir Walter Essex, 
Mr. Gordon Harvey, Mr. Mooney, Mr. James Parker, Mr. 

{liam Redmond, Sir Herbert Roberts. It is not approved, so 

as we can make out, though we write subject to correction 
hy Parliamentary pundits, by the Chairman nominated by 
the Government. It would be difficult to pick out from 
the Coalition ranks in the House of Commons any eight men 
carrying less weight than Mr. Falconer and his colleagues, 
with the solitary exception of Mr. William Redmond, who is 
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a thoroughly representative Nationalist, who would probably 
declare that so long as Messrs. Asquith and Co. are prepared 
to ‘‘toe the line” as regards Home Rule, it is the duty of 
Nationalists to “toe the lme” on all other subjects) The 
public will weigh as well as count votes, and the first question 
to be asked of the signatories of these various Reports 
and Drafts is a question which the Select Committee has very 
properly addressed to every witness, and which witnesses have 
willingly answered. 

May not we enquire of Mr. Handel Booth and his associates, 
Have you had at any time, “either directly or indirectly, 
personally, or through any relation or friend, any interest of any 
kind in any Marconi, Poulsen, or other wireless company, 
syndicate, or undertaking in this country or abroad” ? Our 
readers will be interested to learn that this formula is borrowed 
from a letter written by Mr. William Redmond to the 
Chairman of the Committee so recently as May 7, 1913. 
According to the jejune official recital on Wednesday, 
May 28, 1913 

The Committee deliberated. 


The Chairman read the letters from Mr, William Redmond and Lord Robert Cecil 
(Members of the Committee), as follows: 
Dear Sir ALBERT SPICER, 7th May, 1913. 
In view of various statements which have appeared to the effect that some 
Members of the Committee are or have been interested in Marconi shares, I desire to 
place on record that I have not now, nor have I ever had, either directly or indirectly, 
personally, or through any relation or friend, any interest of any kind in any Marconi, 
Poulsen, or other wireless company, syndicate, or undertaking in this country, or 


abroad. Yours very truly, 
Sir Albert Spicer. WILLIAM REDMOND. 
Dear Sir ALBERT SPICER, 7th May, 1913, 


In view of various statements which have appeared in the Press to the effect 
that some Members of the Committee are or have been interested in Marconi shares, 
we desire to place it on record that no one of us has now, or has ever had, either 
directly or indirectly, personally, or through any relation or friend, any interest of 
any kind in any Marconi, Poulsen, or other wireless company, syndicate, or undet- 
taking in this country or abroad, Yours faithfully, 

G. D, Faner, 
Ropert CECIL, 


F. G. BANBURY, 
B. AMERY, 
J, G, BUTCHER, 


” 


of 
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7th May, 1913. 
I made my declaration to the above effect personally before the Committee on the 
8th January last, and in my letter of same date, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee—and the letter is embodied in the official copy of the Minutes, p. xv. 


DonaLp MACMASTER, 


The reader will be peculiarly interested in these specific declara- 
tions from Mr. Redmond and the Unionist minority on the 
Committee. At one moment almost the entire Committee was 
conscious of the importance of putting itself right with the 
public on this matter, as is clear from a brief statement of its 
private proceedings recorded in one of the earlier Blue Books, 
where we find that on January 8, 1913 

The Committee deliberated. 

Motion made, and Question put, that each Member of the Committee should have 


an opportunity to make @ declaration on oath [our italics] of disinterestedness, in a 
form to be approved by the Committee—(Lord Robert Cecil).—The Committee divided : 


Ayes, 12. 
Mr. Amery Mr. Parker 
Mr. Booth Mr. Primrose 
Lord Robert Cecil Mr. William Redmond 
Mr. George Faber Sir Herbert Roberts 
Mr. Falconer Mr. Harold Smith 
Mr. Gordon Harvey Mr. Henry Terrell 

No, l. 


Mr. Macmaster 


A few days later, January 13, Mr. Macmaster explained why 
he had voted “against the proposal that each of the members 
of the Committee should voluntarily take an oath that he had 
no interest in the matters under investigation. I need not say 
that I declared when the matter was under discussion, and do 
now declare, that I have no interest, either directly or indirectly, 
in any of these matters, or in the shares of any of the companies 
referred to in the investigation, and never have had, and I make 
the same declaration in respect of, and on behalf of, each and all 
the members of my family.” Mr. Macmaster simply objected to 
taking this voluntary oath “ because no oath is required from 
a Member of Parliament in order to qualify him to sit as a Member 
of a Select Committee and discharge his duties in connection 
therewith ; and, moreover, I have serious doubts as to whether 
Members of the Committee are justified in taking an oath that, 
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in my opinion, is not warranted by law, or founded in precedent, 
and for the utterly insufficient reason (in my opinion) that some 
person has offensively suggested that such an oath should be 
taken.” This statement makes Mr. Macmaster’s position per- 
fectly clear, though we demur to the suggestion that there is 
anything offensive in asking a member of a Select Committee to 
take an oath which all witnesses before that Committee have 
been requested to take. 

Later, on January 30, Mr. Mooney, the second Irish 
Nationalist Member of the Marconi Select Committee (absent on 
January 8) addressed the following letter to the Chairman: 

DeEaR Sir ALBERT SPICER, 

I desire that my reason for not making a declaration on oath that I have not 
had at any time any interest whatever in the Marconi Company should be entered 
upon our Minutes. 

I have no hesitation in stating that I have no interest, either directly or indirectly, 
in any of these matters, or in the shares of any of the companies referred to in the 
investigations, and never have had; but I object to the taking of a voluntary oath, 
because no oath is required from a Member of Parliament in order to qualify him to 
sit as a Member of a Select Committee and discharge his duties therewith, and I have 
a strong objection to establishing a precedent of this kind merely because some person, 
on grounds not disclosed, suggested that such an oath should be taken. 

In my opinion, the settled practice of Parliamentary Select Committees should not 
be altered to meet vague suggestions made by irresponsible individuals. 


. Yours very truly, 
Joun J. Mooney. 

We acknowledge to not being experts in deciphering Blue 
Books, and therefore we may be in error, but we have been 
unable to ascertain that the resolution carried by the over- 
whelming majority of twelve to one on January 8 has been 
followed up save in so far as we have the written declarations of 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. Mooney, the two Nationalist Members, 
and the six Unionist Members of the Select Committee. We 
suggest that before any further step be taken all the Members 
of the Committee which is still sitting shall individually make 
declarations similar to those made by witnesses, and which, it 
may be noted in passing, Ministers were delighted to swear. 
Neither Sir Rufus Isaacs (the Attorney-General), Mr. Lloyd 
George (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) nor Mr. Herbert Samuel 
(the Postmaster-General), could contain their gratitude when this 
question was raised. Question and answer are worth recalling 


—_ 
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for the benefit of any members of the Select Committee who 
were so eager to act on Lord Robert Cecil’s proposal on 
January 8, but whose eagerness appears to have evaporated in 
the interval. An oath of disinterestedness is peculiarly needed 
from six authors of the so-called ‘Report,’ laymg down 
the doctrine of the Unlimited Right of Ministerial Speculation. 
What Ministers may do, surely Members of Parliament may do. 
Nevertheless, the public are entitled to know who, if any, of the 
Select Committee have practised what they extol in Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, and the Master of Elibank—the 
more because Mr. Churchill regards any imputation of Marconi 
speculations, and concealment of such speculations, as one of the 
seven deadly sins. We refer to the “six” authors of the Report 
which was approved by eight because the two Nationalist 
members are understood to be prepared to make the suggested 
declaration on oath. 

The example has been set by Ministers themselves. On 
March 25 (Q. 296) Mr. George Faber asked Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
“In the Court of King’s Bench and again this mornmg you 
stated most clearly before this Committee that, except for the 
transaction in the American Marconis, you have not benefited in 
any sort or kind of way, directly or indirectly, by any share- 
holding or dealings in any Marconi Companies?” To which 
Siz Rufus Isaacs answered, “Yes, any Marconi or any other 
company.” 

Q. Are you able to include all the members of your family in that enunciation. 
I will tell you why I am asking that, because in the questions we have put to each 
witness on leaving the box we have asked whether they or any members of their family 
have ? A, May I answer the question so far as I can. So far as all the members of 
the family for whom I am responsible, that is to say, those of my own household, 
are concerned. I cannot go beyond that. I do not know. I have relatives abroad 
in Berlin, Paris, and places I cannot tell, but so far as those for whom I am responsible, 
those in my own house, are concerned, I say that they have no interest of any sort 
or kind, and never have had in any Marconi contract or company or enterprise, and 


have never held any shares or any interest in shares. They have nothing whatever 
to do with them. 


Towards the close of Mr. Lloyd George’s evidence (March 31) 
a similiar question was put by Mr. Faber (Q. 1627). “This question 
is only putting into my words, I think, a statement that you 
made earlier in your evidence, that you had had no transaction 
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except this in any Marconi Company. May I put it specifically 
like this: Have you ever, directly or indirectly, benefited or 
attempted to benefit in any way from operations conducted by 
yourself or by any one acting on your behalf in any Marconi 
shares in this country or elsewhere ?”” To which Mr. Lloyd 
George answered: ‘‘Except the transactions which I have 
revealed to the Committee, certainly not—never.” 


Mr. Fatconer: Will you repeat the question, because I am not quite sure I 
followed it. 


Mr. Grorce Faser: “ Except for the transactions?” A. I will read it if you 
like in an affirmative form if you think it is comprehensive, because that will make 


it very much better than saying “‘ Aye” or ‘‘ No.” —_I will read it as a declaration if 
you like, 


Q. I will imagine you are saying it: “‘ Excepting for the above transactions I have 
not, either directly or indirectly, benefited, or attempted to benefit in any way from 
operations conducted either by myself or by any one acting on my behalf in any Marconi 
shares in this country or elsewhere?” A. Yes, I make that declaration specifically 
and I am very glad that you have given me that opportunity. It is the first time the question 
has been put and I am delighted that you have put it. I am obliged to you for putting 
it [our italics]. 

Q. Following the usual form put by the Chairman, could you extend that to your 
near relatives, so far as you know? A. Certainly I can, to all my relatives. 

Q. With the exception of Sir Rufus Isaacs and Lord Murray—we know now they 
had shares in the American Company—of your own knowledge, could you extend 
that to the other members of the Government? A. Certainly I would. I have no 
hesitation in doing it. But at the same time it is not for me to answer, though I am 
certain of it, and absolutely certain of it—perfectly certain. 


As we have since learnt from the extraordinary disclosures 
caused by the collapse and flight of the Master of Elibank’s 
stockbroker (Mr. Fenner), Mr. Lloyd George was inaccurate in 
this sweeping declaration concerning his colleagues—even so 
intimate a colleague as the Master of Elibank had invested 
£9000 of the party funds in the American Marconi Company 
unknown to his bosom friends, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Attorney-General. It shows how carefully we must 
proceed in this investigation where every statement, however 
positive or plausible, requires microscopic examination. Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke in ignorance of the facts not for the first 
time in his life. 

The Postmaster-General, Mr. Herbert Samuel, expressed 
his gratitude to the Select Committee for the opportunity of 
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supplementing his unfortunate disclaimer in the House of 
Commons. 


(April 2. Q. 2099.) Mr. Grorcr Faser: I ask you, and no doubt your answer 
will be in the affirmative, if I may put to you the same form of renunciation that I put 
to Mr. Lloyd George a few days ago, because the renunciation you have made is not 
quite covered by the form of words I put then ? 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: I shall be very much obliged if you will stop up any hole 
that may still remain. I tried to make it as comprehensive as I could. 

Q. Having put the question in this form to him, I should like for that reason, and 
for that reason only, to put it in the same form to you: Have you ever, directly or 
indirectly, benefited, or attempted to benefit in any way from operations conducted 
by yourself, or by any one acting on your behalf, in any Marconi shares in this country 
or elsewhere ? A. No, I have never done so. 

Q. To what extent could you include your relatives—I understand there may be 
a difficulty, because we cannot speak for all our relatives? A. I have never heard 
of any of my relatives, near or distant, having ever invested in any Marconi shares. 
I have no reason to think they have done so. I know several of my near relatives 
have not done so—those with regard to whom I have information have not done so. 

Q. I only added that rider because we have been accustomed to put it to every- 
body? A. I am very glad indeed you have. 


Every one remembers the grotesque exhibition which Mr. 
Winston Churchill made of himself when summoned before the 
Committee on April 28 under circumstances which would probably 
repay research, in order to dispose of rumours connecting his name 
with Marconi speculations which up to that moment had been 
regarded as so many acts of virtue by Right Honourable and 
Honourable Members of the Coalition, as well as by ninety-nine 
Coalition journalists out of one hundred. However, Mr. Churchill 
elected to regard the rumour as tantamount to an accusation of 
crime, and he displayed his genius for giving away his colleagues 
by the way he met it. 


I am grieved beyond words that a Committce of my fellow members of the House 
of Commons should have thought it right to lend their sanction to the putting of such 
& question to me, Having said so much, I will proceed to answer your question. 
I have never at any time in any circumstances, directly or indirectly, had any invest- 
ment or any interest of any kind, however vaguely it may be described, in Marconi 
telegraphic shares or any other shares of that description in this or any other country 
of the inhabited globe—never. And if anybody at any time has said so, that person 
is a liar and a slanderer. 


After this we cannot see how members of the Select Committee 
can object to answering the question which they have so freely 
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asked other people, and which—with the exception of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who worked himself up in a towering passion and 
escaped the ordeal of cross-examination—Ministers and other 
witnesses have been equally ready to answer. As already noted, 
at one moment the Committee were in favour by a majority of 
twelve to one of a declaration on oath of disinterestedness. We 
may say at once, speaking from the public point of view, that 
no statements made in the House of Commons will suffice. 
Once bitten, twice shy. There have been too many attempts, 
and they have been too successful, to mislead the country on 
Marconi matters. 

On the motion for the adjournment of the House (June 16), 
Mr. Oliver Locker Lampson pointed out that his request to the 
Prime Minister to enquire as to whether any members of the 
Marconi Committee had ever dealt in Marconi shares had been 
ruled out of order, and he therefore raised the matter on the 
publication of the Marconi Report, which indicated inter alia, 


That every Unionist member of that Committee signed a declaration to the effect 
that he has never had any dealings in Marconi shares. The Nationalist members 
signed a declaration to an exactly similar effect. I ask whether this would not be 
a favourable opportunity, before the Report is discussed on Wednesday an‘! Thursday, 
for those members of the Committee who did not sign the declaration to do so, and 
if they could not do that to give this House some adequate explanation. I ventzure 


to ask this in the hope that it may restore public confidence in the Committes as a 
whole. 


Sir Albert Spicer, Chairman of the Committee, reproduced the 
various statements which will be found on preceding pages— 
namely the motion carried by twelve to one on January 8 in 
favour of a declaration on oath of disinterestedness, and the 
subsequent letters of Mr. Macmaster and Mr. Mooney and 
later on the letter from Mr. Redmond and the written state- 
ment from the Unionist members of the Committee. Sir 
Albert Spicer added: ‘“‘There the matter remains at the 
present time. All I would say is that I have never had any 
interest in any Marconi Company.” Every one will accept Sir 
Albert Spicer’s declaimer concerning himself—even though it 
be made in Parliament—but he would, we should imagine, agree 
that the matter cannot remain where it stands. The attitude 
of other Coalitionists was the reverse of edifying. Mr. Parker, 
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who is, we understand, the Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, 
and whose adherence to the Falconer “Report”? damns the 
Labour Party by committing it to the creed of the new Radical 
plutocracy as to the Unlimited Right of Ministers to Speculate— 
made the fatuous observation: “As regards these Debates I take 
it that neither I nor any member of my party would have taken 
a seat on that Committce if he had had any personal interest in 
these companies, and would have regarded it as an insult on the 
part of those who wished him to do so.” Surely “insult” has 
had its day. It was once an “insult” to suggest that any 
Minister had speculated in any Marconi Company. The signa- 
tories of such a disgraceful document as the “‘ Report” must 
put themselves right with the public so far as they can by a 
specific comprehensive declaration on oath. The attitude of 
Mr. Handel Booth was such as might have been expected after 
his behaviour on the Committee. He concluded some irrelevant 
observations with the absurd remark: “I say quite frankly 
that I do not believe that the two Conservative members who 
retired from the Committee were interested in any way with 
any of the companies which come under review. I donot believe 
that any one of the fifteen members who remain on the Committee 
is in that position either.’ No one cares a brass farthing what 
Mr. Booth believes. Will he declare on oath that he has never 
had, directly or indirectly, any financial interest m any Marconi 
Company? If not, why not ? 

Sir Frederick Banbury observed that the Vice-Chairman of 
the Labour Party’s suggestion that it was “‘an insult” to be asked 
to make such a declaration as he proposed ‘“ was absolutely 
absurd. Surely any right-minded person might have felt that 
it was his duty to come forward under the circumstances and make 
a declaration. He could not conceive how any member of the 
Committee could have refused to sign such a simple declaration.” 
Mr. Falconer was as mysterious as ever. “He was utterly 
indifferent whether he made the declaration or not, never having 
had shares in any Marconi Company, but he thought, if there was 
to be any rule of this kind, it ought to be laid down by the House.” 
Many Members of Parliament behave as though the country 
exists for the House and not the House for the country. 

Another Radical member of the Committee, Sir H. Roberts, 
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was furious at the suggestion, for ““he had sat on a good many 
Committees and it had been the invariable practice not to ask 
for a declaration of this kind. Certainly he would never have 
jomed this Committee if he had had the slightest or remotest 
interest in any Marconi undertaking.” 

Owing to the behaviour of particular members of the Com- 
mittee unpleasant rumours have recently flown about on this 
subject, and if the Committee is collectively capable of any act of 
wisdom they will hasten to place themselves right with public 
opinion by giving effect to their own resolution of January 8, 
1913, which, let us reiterate, was carried by a majority of 
twelve votes to one: “Motion made, and question put, that 
each member of the Committee should have an opportunity 
to make a declaration on oath of disinterestedness, in a form to 
be approved by the Committee (Lord Robert Cecil).”’ 

What has happened since January 8, 1913, to prevent the 
majority of the Committee from giving effect to their own decision ? 
The mystery cannot be accounted for by changes in the Com- 
mittee, because, as will be gathered from a previous page, the 
resolution was supported by the following members, who are 
still serving on the Select Committee: 


Mr, Amery Mr. Gordon Harvey 
Mr. Handel Booth Mr. Parker 

Lord Robert Cecil Mr. William Redmond 
Mr. George Faber Sir. Herbert Roberts 
Mr. Falconer 


Why should it nowadays be regarded as “‘an insult” by any of 
these gentlemen to carry out their own undertaking, upon the 
fulfilment of which public opinion will insist ? 

He! Another document lying perdu in the White Paper is the 
Draft Report of the Chairman of the Committee, Sir Albert 
Spicer, an eminent Radical Nonconformist. He was among 
the last men expected to show independence of party ties, and 
it is no insult to him to assume that he was chosen for the Chair- 
manship by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Samuel, or whoever had the matter 
in hand, because he was regarded as a docile partisan who would 
do whatever momentary party exigencies required. It must 
never be forgotten that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Samuel were both 
aware at the time of the constitution of the Marconi Select Com- 
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mittee last October that some of their colleagues—how many 
we know not—had gambled in Marconi shares. It was vital 
from their point of view to provide both for a “ hush-up” or a 
“whitewash.” It is to the credit of Sir Albert Spicer, if we may 
be permitted to say so without breach of privilege, that he was 
not regarded as a suitable agent for the dirty work of the Govern- 
ment—which was entrusted by the Attorney-General to Messrs. 
Falconer and Booth—but Sir Albert Spicer’s attachment to the 
Ministry was evidently deemed sufficiently strong to permit him 
to participate in the whitewashing business in the improbable 
event of the collapse of the hush-up policy. 

In this, however, Messrs. Asquith and Co. misjudged their man, 
as though Sir Albert Spicer was manifestly wanting in strength 
and too frequently surrendered to the “honourable ’’ members 
on his left, he has refused to subscribe to the Coalition creed of the 
“unlimited right of Ministers to speculate.” His Draft gave 
the culprits the benefit of every conceivable doubt, and perhaps 
something more, but he refused to refrain from mildly censuring 
those who have brought such discredit on the country, on 
the Radical Party, on themselves, their colleagues and Parlia- 
mentary government generally, and though so often overborne 
by the Booths and the Falconers, he maintained his refusal. 
His discarded Draft Report, dealt with later on, remains 
on record as a slender monument of the existence of a still 
small Nonconformist conscience. It may be described as the 
solitary asset which up to date stands to the credit side of the 
Radical account throughout the whole Marconi business. We 
confidently predict that before the close of the controversy the 
Coalition will profoundly regret the folly of its nominees on the 
Committee in following Mr. Falconer instead of their Chairman. 
From the public point of view we unreservedly regret the action 
of this majority in paving the way to the establishment 
of Panama Government in this country. But from a purely 
party point of view nothing could be more desirable, or indeed in 
accordance with the fitness of things, than that a Coalition led or 
rather followed by a professional time-server of low ideals, no 
public spirit and less patriotism, should be openly tarred with 
the Falconer- Booth brush, and should hail a prodigious catastrophe 
as a glorious victory. 
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Ul. REPORT* 


PART I 


At the commencement of their sittings your Committee publicly 
announced that they were prepared to consider all evidence 
relevant to the subject-matter of the Enquiry, and invited all 
persons in possession of such evidence to communicate with the 
Clerk to the Committee. 

Among the circumstances attending the formation of the 
Contract which your Committee had occasion to investigate 
were certain allegations or suggestions originally circulated in 
the form of rumours, which became current before the date of the 
acceptance of the Tender upon which the Agreement was based. 

The allegations or suggestions, which reflected on the conduct 
of several Ministers of the Crown, notably the Right Honourable 
Sir Rufus Isaacs (the Attorney-General), the Right Honourable 
David Lloyd George (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), and the 
Right Honourable Herbert Samuel (the Postmaster-Genera)), 
ranged themselves under two main heads. It was stated or 
implied: First, that a Member or Members of the Government, 
acting in the interests of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited, hereinafter referred to as the English Company, and in 
disregard of the public interests, had exercised undue influence 
to procure for the Company a Government contract, or had, in 
some way, exercised improper or undue influence, direct or 
indirect, in the course of the negotiations for such a contract; 
and, Secondly, that a Member or Members of the Government, 
with a knowledge acquired in his or their official capacity of 
the nature of the negotiations and of the probability that an 
Agreement would be completed of great value to the English 


* This document is only intelligible to those who realise that it only secured the 
approval of Coalition members of the Select Committee minus the Chairman, Sir 
Albert Spicer. 
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Company, during the progress of the negotiations had purchased 
shares in that Company with a view to selling them at a profit 
on the announcement of a favourable result of the negotiations, 

On October 11, 1912, on the occasion of the motion for the 
appointment of your Committee, Sir Rufus Isaacs, speaking on 
behalf of himself and his colleagues, took the opportunity of 
publicly informing the House of Commons that all such state- 
ments or suggestions were baseless fabrications. He expressed 
himself in the followmg words: 


The one (7.e. charge) is that some person has used his influence to obtain a contract 
for the Marconi Company with the Government, or has in some way acted to the 
advantage of the Marconi Company in the negotiations which took place with reference 
to this contract. I want to say in reference to myself that I have never, from 
beginning to end, in any shape or form, either by deed, act, or word, or anything 
else, taken part in the negotiations in reference to this company. . . . Let me go to 
the next charge, which is, I think, a worse charge. It is that some Member of the 
Government not named, but hinted at—some Member or Members of the Cabinet— 
knowing that these negotiations were taking place, knowing that there was a contract 
in contemplation, and thinking the shares would go up when the announcement of 
the contract came to be made—the price of the shares being then 14s. or 15s., and 
eventually rose to £9 after the announcement of the contract was made—thereupon 
and in consequence of the information which some Member of the Government had 
got bought shares in this company at a low price, in order to sell them at the higher 
price when the contract was announced. 

I desire to say frankly, on behalf of myself, that that is absolutely untrue. Never 
from the beginning, when the shares were 14s., or £9, have I had one single transaction 
with the shares of that company. I am not only speaking for myself, but I am also 
speaking on behalf, I know, of both my right hon. friends the Postmaster-General 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in some way or other, in some of the articles 
have been brought into this matter. 


It has been proved to the Committee that there is no founda- 
tion for any of the charges made against these Ministers. 

In addition to issuing the public invitation referred to, the 
Committee during the months of January and February 1913, 
summoned to appear before them the Contributors, Editors, 
and Proprietors of the journals who were responsible for the 
publication of the charges referred to, and Sir Theodore Angier, 
who was reported in the Press to have repeated similar charges 
against Members of the Government. All of these have appeared 
before the Committee with the exception of Mr. Cecil Chesterton, 
who asked to be excused on account of the state of his health 
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and also on the ground that he was being prosecuted on a charge 
of criminal libel and could not give evidence on the matters in 
question without prejudicing his defence to that action, and 
Sir Theodore Angier, who has asked to be excused on account 
of the state of his health and has gone abroad. 

The charges referred to appear to have originated in rumours 
on the Stock Exchange, which commenced in December 1911 or 
January 1912. 

They were first published in the Outlook im a series of articles 
contributed by Mr. W. Ramage Lawson, which commenced 
with an article on July 20,1912. They were repeated in various 
forms in subsequent numbers of that journal, and in the Eye 
Witness, the New Witness, the National Review, and the New 
Age, and they were also referred to in the Spectator. 

In these journals the suggestion was repeatedly made and 
referred to that the contract in question was obtained by the 
English Company through the influence of the Attorney-General, 
who is the brother of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director 
of the Company. It has been proved to the Committee that 
there is no foundation for such a suggestion, and that the 
Attorney-General had no negotiations direct or indirect, either 
with the Postmaster-General or with any official or Member of 
the Government. 

The journals also made repeated references to alleged trans- 
actions by Ministers in shares of the English Company during 
the course of the negotiations which took place with the 
Postmaster-General prior to the acceptance and publication of 
the Company’s tender on March 8, 1912. 

No evidence of any kind has been submitted to the Com- 
mittee to justify any of these charges, and they have been denied 
on oath by the Postmaster-General, the Attorney-General, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Lawson admitted that he was never able to verify any of 
the rumours or to discover any definite ground for them. All the 
other witnesses responsible for their publication who have appeared 
before us have also failed to specify any ground on which they 
could be justified or to produce any evidence in support of them. 

It has also been suggested that the Postmaster-General 
unduly pressed for the approval of the Agreement before the 
rising of the House of Commons on August 7, 1912. 
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The Committee cannot adopt this view. The construction 
of the Imperial Chain of Wireless Telegraphy was declared by 
the Imperial Defence Committee to be a matter of extreme 
urgency; and this was also the view of the Admiralty and the 
War Office. Statements to that effect were made to the Committee 
by representatives of both Departments in public and their 
evidence was further explained and emphasised at meetings with 
them held in private. 

Having regard to the urgency of the matter and to the fact 
that he regarded the Agreement as a satisfactory one, the 
Committee consider that the Postmaster-General was bound to 
do everything in his power to secure the approval of the Agree- 
ment at the earliest possible date. 

Your Committee beg to submit a Special Report in relation 
to the matters bearing upon the allegations affecting Members 
of the Government. Your Committee find as follows: 

No evidence has been forthcoming or disclosed to your 
Committee, nor have they been able to discover any evidence 
to support any allegation or, in any way, lend colour to any 
suggestion, that any Member of the Government has or had 
exercised undue or any influence to procure for the English 
Company a Government Contract, or has or had directly or 
indirectly sought to exercise any such influence, or has or had 
otherwise acted in the private interests of the Company, or in 
disregard of the public interests. 

Nor was there any evidence forthcoming or disclosed to 
your Committee to support any allegation, or lend colour 
to any suggestion, that any Member of the Government has 
or had taken advantage, or sought to take advantage, of any 
knowledge acquired by him in his official capacity in relation 
to the purchase or sale of shares in the English Company, or 
otherwise. 

Your Committee further find and report that there was no 
evidence adduced before them to support any allegation or 
suggestion that any member of the Government purchased or 
sold, directly or indirectly, either by himself or his agents, or was 
in any wise concerned in the purchase or sale of, any share or 
interest in the English Company, either with a view to securing a 
profit to himself or otherwise at all in fact. 

Your Committee further find and report that the charges 
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made against Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Herbert Samuel are absolutely untrue and that the persons 
who are responsible for their publication had no reason to believe 
them to be true. 

The Committee cannot too strongly condemn the publication 
in such a way of unfounded charges against the honour and 
integrity of public men. The combined and persistent action 
of the journals named has given widespread currency to a slander 
of a particularly vile character on the Ministers against whom it 
was immediately directed and on the whole public life of the 
nation. 


PART II 


The Committee have also investigated the circumstances 
relating to a purchase by the Attorney-General from his brother, 
Mr. Harry Isaacs, on April 17, 1912, of 10,000 shares of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of America (hereinafter 
referred to as “The American Company ’’), and the purchase 
from the Attorney-General on the seme day cf 1000 of these 
shares by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and cf 1000 of them 
by Lord Murray of Elibank, and the subsequent purchase of 
3000 shares by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Murray 
on May 22, 1912, and also to separate purchases made by Lord 
Murray of 2500 shares on April 18, 1912, and 500 shares on May 14, 
1912. 

The Committee find that in these irensections there is no 
ground for any charge of corruption or wufaithfulness to public 
duty, or for any reflection on the honour of any of the Ministers 
concerned. 

In purchasing shares in the American Company Sir Rufus 
Isaacs acted in perfect good faith and with a sincere conviction 
that his personal interests conflicted in no wise with his public 
duty, believing as he did from enquiries which he made and 
information which he received that the American Company was 
not in any way concerned with the solvency or success of the 
English Company or with any of its contracts or undertakings. 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray in acquiring shares in the 
American Company acted on the faith of the assurance given to 
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them by Sir Rufus Isaacs that the American Company was in 
no way concerned with the English Company. 

The first purchase of shares in the American Company took 
place on April 17, 1912, more than five weeks after the tender 
of the English Company had been accepted by the Postmaster- 
General and its acceptance had been published, and the second 
purchase took place nearly ten weeks after the publication of 
the acceptance. Neither of these purchases could therefore have 
any connection with the negotiations prior to the acceptance of 
the tender or with the origin of the rumours before referred to, 
which commenced in December 1911 or January 1912, and 
related to dealings in English Marconi shares during the 
negotiations. 

The circumstances under which the shares in the American 
Marconi Company were purchased by the Attorney-General, 
and the subsequent dealings with them, were stated by him in 
an action raised in the English Courts at his instance against 
Le Matin, a French newspaper, and the whole circumstances 
relating to all the dealings by him and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were fully stated by them to the Committee, and it 
was explained by them that they had hoped to have had an 
opportunity of placing these circumstances before the Committee 
shortly after its appointment. 

In addition to the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Committee examined Mr. Harry Isaacs and 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, and also a number of witnesses who were 
concerned in the issue of the shares of the American Company. 
In the opinion of the Committee, these witnesses gave their 
evidence fully and frankly. 

Owing to the absence of Lord Murray ‘rom England the fects 
regarding the separate purchases made by him were proved to 
the Committee by his brother Captain Arthur Murray and Mr. 
F.8. Salaman, the trustee of the estate of Cuarles Edwin Fenner, 
stockbroker, and other witnesses. These shares were purchased 
by Lord Murray on behalf of a political fund at his disposal. 
Copies of the cablegrams which have passed between Lord Murray 
and the Chairman of the Committee are printed in the Appendix 
to this Report. 


The Committee have examined the two agreements between 
VOL, LXI 58 
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the English Company and the American Company dated April 18, 
1902, and March 29, 1912, with the view of ascertaining whether 
the American Company would have any interest in the proposed 
agreement between the English Company and the Government 
if it were entered into, and they are satisfied that the American 
Company would not have any interest in the agreement. They 
are not parties to it, and could have no interest in the construc- 
tion of the stations to be erected under it or in any profit which 
might be derived by the English Company from the construction 
or from the operation of these stations when constructed. 

The agreements provide for the exchange of messages between 
New York and London by means of a station to be erected in 
New York by the American Company and a station to be erected 
in London by the English Company, but these stations, if erected, 
would not form any part of the Imperial Chain or have any 
connection with it. 

[Copies of these Agreements are printed in the Appendix to 
this Report.] 

In regard to these transactions the Committee report as 
follows : 

(1) They find that before any purchase was entered into by 
the Attorney-General he made special enquiry, and was 
satisfied that the American Company had no interest in 
the agreement between the Postmaster-General and the 
English Company, and that there was no ground on which 
a purchase of its shares by a British Minister would be 
open to objection. He informed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Lord Murray of the result of his enquiries 
when offering shares to them. 

(2) That the Ministers concerned, when entering into the 
purchases, were all bona fide convinced that the American 
Company had no interest in the agreement, and that there 
was no ground on which the purchase of shares in the 
American Company would be open to objection. 

(3) That the American Company is a company formed and 
registered in New York; that its organisation and opera- 
tions are confined to the United States of America; that 
it has no interest, direct or indirect, in the proposed agree- 
ment with the British Government, and no interest, direct 
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or indirect, in any profits which might be derived there- 

\ from. 

(4) That neither the English Company nor its managing 
director, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, was a party to any of the 
transactions in question, or in any way directly or 
indirectly interested in them. 

(5) That in connection with the transaction between the 

| Attorney-General and Mr. Harry Isaacs, neither the 
Attorney-General nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
nor Lord Murray, received any favour, advantage or 
consideration of any kind, either from the English Com- 
pany or from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. The shares were 
acquired by the Attorney-General from his brother, Mr. 
Harry Isaacs, who had no connection with or interest in 
the English Company. They were bought by the Attorney- 
General on April 17, 1912, at £2 per share, which the 
Attorney-General had ascertained from Mr. Harry Isaacs 
to be the market price at the time. Other sales at or 
about that price (some being slightly below and some 
slightly above) took place on the same day, and although 
the price of the shares rose rapidly on the 18th and 19th, 
this was owing to an exceptional rush on the part of the 
public to buy. 

(6) That neither the Attorney-General nor the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, nor Lord Murray, nor Mr. Harry Isaacs, 
was a party to or in any way concerned in any arrange- 
ment or understanding with any other person or syndicate 
with regard to the purchase or sale of shares. 


PART III 


On the whole matters relating to the conduct of Ministers 
which have come before the Committee, the Committee find 
that all the Ministers concerned have acted throughout in the 
sincere belief that there was nothing in their action which would 
in any way conflict with their duty as Ministers of the Crown. 
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lil. CHAIRMAN’S DRAFT REPORT WITH 
COMMENTS 


THE rejection of Sir Albert Spicer’s Report by the “wild men” of the 
Select Committee might encourage the delusion that it is a drastic 
documentseverely censuring,as it deserves, the conduct of the specu- 
lative triplets from the moment Sir Rufus Isaacs allowed himself to 
be beguiled by one or other of his brothers, and in turn tempted his 
colleagues to invest money they had not got in American Marconis 
on April 17,1912—though the episode has become enveloped in an 
impenetrable fog owing to the subsequent mysterious operations 
of the quondam Master of Elibank, who went abroad at the 
moment he was most wanted at home and has obstinately remained 
there ever since. Far from it. Sir Albert Spicer’s Draft is as 
mi'd as mother’s milk—the culprits being treated with a tenderncss 
they have done nothing to merit. The Chairman throws some, 
though not enough, light on the earlier procedure of the Select 
Committee, which should, after the promises given by the Pest- 
master-General in the Debate of October 11, have commenced 
with the calling of Ministers to dispose of rumours. All the more 
because we are asked to believe that they were positively pining 
to take the world into their confidence concerning Marconi 
speculations upon which they had been singularly secretive 
and slim in the House of Commons. Why did a Committee, 
containing an unbroken majority of enthusiastic Ministerialists, 
torture Ministers by refusing them audience week after week 
and month after month while it maundered over the official 
evidence in support of the preposterous Marconi Agreement, 
the negotiation of which, accepting the story of the negotia- 
tors, was a monument of Departmental ineptitude? At any 
moment a single line from any of the illustrious ‘“ investors” 
to the Chairman to the effect that their honour would brook no 
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further delay in announcing their American speculations, would 
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have secured the desired object, and Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Herbert Samuel might have made a clean breast 
of their various though diverse transgressions so long ago as 
last November. Even a casual word to the Chairman from 
the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
omnipotent Master of Elibank, would have given Sir Albert 
Spicer a chance of realising the urgency of the Ministerial evidence, 
and as the ex-Chief Whip had not then betaken himself to Bogota 
we should have enjoyed the inestimable advantage of hearing his 
account of transactions in which he had played a far larger part 
than ingenuous colleagues imagined—among the most mystified 
of the mystified being his co-investors! All that Mr. Samuel 
would have had to ask the Chairman was for an early opportunity 
of supplementing his misleading and emphatic repudiation on 
behalf of the entire Cabinet that there had been any Marconi - 
speculations. When he had spoken of “ this Company ” the public 
had erroneouslyinterpreted it asembracing the entire Marconi group 
and not merely the English branch of that group or system or 
whatever you may choose to call it. In those days it was never 
suggested by any one that while it would be an unthinkable 
crime for one of his Majesty’s Ministers to invest in the English 
Marconi Company it would be an act of unimpeachable integrity 
appealing to the strictest purist to invest money he hadn’t got in 
any other Marconi Company. Mr. Asquith had not yet laid 
down the new Coalition creed of the “ unlimited right of Minis- 
terial speculation.” The Prime Minister was responsible for the 
deceptive disclaimers of his colleagues in the notorious debate 
because he had been already informed of their initial American 
venture, and therefore he must have known that their speeches 
were calculated to deceive. To that extent at any rate he is 
particeps criminis. No one will ever again think of him without 
a feeling of contempt. 

On the assumption that Sir Rufus Isaacs and Co. were burning 
to fill up the interstices in their speeches by explaining that when 
saying that they had never held any shares in “this Marconi 
Company” they were not precluding transactions in “that 
Marconi Company,” why did they not demand instant audience 
of the Select Committee? The question cannot be repeated 
too often as it will never be answered. They hoped that by 
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hook or by crook they might escape altogether and avoid 
the exposure of a transaction which in one breath they tell 
us was innocent and irrelevant, while the next they speak with 
uncontrollable passion of the acute and prolonged sufferings 
caused by their inability to disclose this innocent and irrelevant 
investment. Indeed Sir Rufus Isaacs was finally reduced in his 
eagerness to put himself straight with the world to bring that 
most mysterious action against Le Matin, of which the genesis 
still remains obscure, and in which Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
F. E. Smith gathered laurels only eclipsed by thei brilliant 
performances at the Old Bailey in the Chesterton case. How 
incomprehensible of these great generals—the Attorney and the 
Postmaster—to lie low all this time and then suddenly issue a 
writ against a foreign newspaper when they might have cleared 
the air weeks and months before by similar proceedings against 
the Eye-Witness—which, however, would have involved a risk 
of a revelation of the American gamble out of due season. Was 
the Matin case inspired by a praiseworthy desire to break an 
innocuous investment gently to the British public or by a dread 
lest it might leak out elsewhere ? Why was the Matin privately 
informed of what had been withheld from the House of Commons 
where it would have been far more relevant, as the House 
was discussing the rumours then afloat concerning Ministers 
and Marconis, including American Marconis, whereas the Matin 
had probably never even heard of the American Company 
and made no allusion to it? Why, again we may ask Right 
Honourable and Honourable Whitewashers, should the public 
life of this country be suddenly convulsed by the discussion of an 
investment which, according to leading lights of the Coalition, 
had no more to do with the English Marconi Company than 
had the Baltimore Railway. 

We are concerned for the moment with the Draft Report 
of the Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, who stands clear of the dirty 
tricks practised by the Government and some of their supporters. 
He was not deemed a suitable repository for the sinister secret 
concerning the American gamble which the whole resources of the 
Government were employed to conceal until terror drove them to 
reveal it in the Matin case. 

It is necessary to bear the general course of events in mind. 
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The Select Committee, for reasons at which we can now guess, 
had shown no signs of summoning Ministers prior to the Matin 
case, but after the confession of the chief culprit there was no longer 
any excuse for postponing their evidence, and the journalistic 
witnesses upon “‘ rumours” were discarded in order that Ministers 
might be heard upon actual speculations which formed the basis of 
these rumours. Sir Rufus Isaacs was naturally cross-examined 
concerning his astounding speech in the House of Commons on 
October 11—his only public utterance which has any chance of 
immortality—and his lame and impotent explanation of his 
secretiveness is upon record for all men to judge whether he is fit 
to hold his present position or the yet higher positions into which 
his friends at the Bar and in the Press are anxious to push him. 
Mr. Macmaster asked (March 27, Q.845): “I want to put to you 
that some people might think—I know what your own view is 
with regard to it—that while you were making a full disclosure 
of your relationship to the shares you should also have made 
a statement with regard to these American shares, but you do not 
agree @ 

Sir Rurus Isaacs. “I agree, if you mean when I come before 
the Committee; I quite agree. As I have told you, a number 
of persons knew all about it.” 

What a curious confusion it is. “A number of persons knew 
all about it,” and yet journalists were scoundrels for referring to 
rumours that Ministers might have been tempted to speculate in 
Marconi shares during the negotiations between the parent 
Company and the Government, not necessarily the shares in one 
Company but in any Company. That this was well understood 
before the Matin case began lifting the veil on Ministerial 
transgressions was not only made perfectly clear by an article 
in the National Review (see October number, 1912, published 
at least ten days before the Marconi Debate of October 11) 
but it was actually present to the mind of the Select Committee, 
as is shown by the question (18,338), addressed by no less a person 
than the Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, to so humble an individual 
as the present writer.* Remember that the Matin libel on which 

* We are reminded of this significant fact by an admirable letter of Mr. R. L. 
Paxton in the Financial News of June 17. The services rendered by this organ to 


the cause of Clean Government could not be over-praised. It has set a splendid 
example to its contemporaries, which many have been unworthy to follow. 
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it was deemed desirable for reasons not yet fully divulged to take 
action was printed in Paris on February 14. It was two days 
before this, 7.e. February 12, that Sir Albert Spicer m all good 
faith asked the editor of the National Review the following 
question, of which we italicise the most important word: “ Have 
you any letters or copies of letters bearing on the rumours 
that Ministers were financially interested in any of the Marconi 
Companies ?” 

The Chairman’s question completely shatters the whole case 
laboriously reared by the Coalition from Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and other advocates of the “Unlimited Right of Ministers 
to Speculate ” downwards who nowadays pretend that the only 
accusation against Ministers was that they had speculated in 
shares of the English Marconi Company. The Chairman’s 
question disposes of that fiction, as did the précis of evidence of the 
editor of the National Review, which had been in the hands of the 
Committee since the early days of January, and, like the Chairman, 
emphasised any Marconi Company. In the light of subsequent 
events some apology is due to the Chairman for the rather tame 
answer to his question, which is thus printed in the Blue Book: 
“T (Mr. Maxse) do not know whether I have any letters at the 
present time; but if I had any letters, it would not be possible for 
me to produce them, because they are confidential, and editorial 
discretion would prevent my giving away my correspondents.” 

That was the natural and obvious answer at the moment, but 
one can now realise that it would have been far more effective and 
strictly accurate to reply : “ Mr. Chairman, there is no need for me to 
produce any letters concerning rumours that Ministers are ‘ finan- 
cially interested in any of the Marconi Companies, because you 
have sitting on your left an Honourable Member, Mr. Falconer, who 
was informed by the Attorney-General about a fortnight ago that he 
and Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank were all ‘ financially 
interested’ in the American Marconi Company, while another 
Member on your left, Mr. Handel Booth, can corroborate him, because 
he is also a confidant of the Attorney-General concerning a fact 
which has been known since last August to the Prime Minister and 
the Postmaster-General.” It will always be a matter of lasting 
regret to the witness that he was unable to make this reply; but 
unfortunately he was not then aware of these particular facts, and 
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unless it had been stated on oath no one would have been found 
to believe it possible that an Attorney-General of England 
would have behaved like Sir Rufus Isaacs or that Members of 
Parliament sitting on a Select Committee would have behaved 
like Messrs. Falconer and Booth. However, the Attorney- 
General has spoken on oath in the Chesterton case, and it 
was one of the many uses of the Chesterton case to get this 
statement from him which in fairness it must be admitted Sir 
Rufus Isaacs had tried to tell the Select Committee. 

The interest of this evidence has greatly increased since it 
was given. Mr. Macmaster (846) asked Sir Rufus Isaacs: ‘“‘ With 
regard to coming before the Committee, had you in mind at that 
time (7.e. at the time of Sir Rufus Isaacs’s speech in the House of 
Commons on October 11) that this was a circumstance (i.e. the 
American deal) which should be explained to the Committee ?” 
To which Sir Rufus Isaacs replied : 


What I had in mind was that I should come before the Committee, and go from 
the beginning right up to the end with the story exactly as I have done. 

Q. As you have done here? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you really have in your mind at the time you made that statement to the 
House that when the Committee was appointed you would come before it, and that 
you would make the statement before the Committee that you have made here now ? 
A. Yes; I had a statement in my mind that everything I knew in connection with 
the Marconi Company, either before or after the period covered by the charges, would 
be stated before the Committee from first to last. 


Observe the following: 

Q. Did you go to the Chairman of the Committee after the 
appointment of the Committee and tell him you had an important 
communication to make to the Committee, and ask for urgency 
to hear it? A. I do not look upon it as an important communica- 
tion. [Our italics.] 

Q. Youdonot. A. I never have. 

Q. Did you mention to any member of the Committee, before 
you came here as a witness, your relationship to these American 
shares? A. Ceriainly. [Our italics.] 

Upon this the unconscionable Falconer intervened with a pre- 
meditated impromptu objecting to the question which had already 
been answered, and the Committee, by the usual “ majority,” 
with a fatuity unexampled even in the annals of this ‘“‘ majority,” 
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solemnly forbade Mr. Macmaster’s question to be answered after it 
had been answered. The reader who has followed the story is 
aware that great stress was laid on this “certainly” of the Attorney- 
General in “ The Great Marconi Mystery,” (May National Review) 
and the right inferences were drawn both from the answer of the 
Attorney-General and the obstruction of Mr. Falconer, though it 
was curious to have to go to the Old Bailey to get them. 

We take the following tit-bit from Sir Rufus Isaacs’s cross- 
examination in the Chesterton case by Mr. Wild, who has placed all 
lovers of clean government under the deepest obligation by the 
great ability and splendid courage with which he fought the 
beasts at Ephesus: 


Mr. Wixp. Do you say that your dealings in the American Marconis had nothing 
whatever to do with the British public ? 

Sir Rurvs Isaacs. Nothing whatever. 

Q. Quite irrelevant ? A. Quite irrelevant. 

Q@. And that is the reason you did not tell the House of Commons? A. Yes, in 
that Debate, and it was not my thought that I did not know till a week or two weeks 
after—nobody knew that a Select Committee appointed to investigate these affairs 
would not call us till six months after it was on. I gave them notice that I held myself 
in readiness to come at any moment in the twenty-four hours. 

Q. Did you tell any Members of the Select Committee ? A. No, not at that time. 

Q. Did you previously tell any Member of the Select Committee before you were 
examined? A. Yes. 

Q. Whom? A. I told Mr. Falconer, who I knew was going to examine the 
journalists [our italics]. 

Q. And Mr. Booth? A. I told Mr. Booth. I am not sure whether it was the 
same day or the day after. 

Q. Mr. Falconer and Mr. Booth when they examined the journalists knew of your 
dealings in them? A. Yes, they knew that I had had dealings. 

Q. And did you tell them about Mr. Lloyd George? A. Yes. 

@. And the Master of Elibank? A. Yes, but I do not mean to say I went into 
the whole details. It was a very short conversation. I only wanted to have my 
opportunity of getting before them that the only transactions I had anything to do 
with in Wireless companies was in America, which took place some five or six weeks 
after. 


We cannot hope that the Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, will 
read these pages, and he has probably not had time to read the 
evidence in the Chesterton case, which was vilely reported in 
most newspapers, but if he were so fortunate as to hear of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs’s evidence at the Old Bailey he would learn that the 
latter made these communications to Messrs. Falconer and Booth 
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because ““I only wanted to have my opportunity of getting 
before them,” ¢.e. getting before Messrs. Falconer and Booth, 
not before the Chairman or before the Select Committee generally, 
and obviously that Messrs. Falconer and Booth should steer the 
enquiry so far as they could off ground dangerous to the Govern- 
ment. They did their utmost, but failed ignominiously owing 
to a chapter of accidents and in the eyes of all right-minded men 
their conduct makes them a disgrace both to the House of 
Commons to which they belong and to the constituencies which 
were beguiled into electing them. 

Mr. Falconer, the personification of unctuous rectitude, had 
the hardihood and hypocrisy to make this statement on 
February 12 (when he had already known of the Isaacs-Lloyd 
George-Elibank gamble since January 22). 

The witness (Mr. Maxse) has given evidence that the information which he received 
and declines to disclose satisfied him that there were grounds for suspicion, and upon 
the strength of that he wrote his articles publishing these rumours, or whatever charges 
he has made in his articles. It is really for the Committee, but I put it to you that 
if we are told that the witness has information which will disclose grounds of suspicion, 
is not that the very thing we are here to get at ? [our italics.] 

Mr. Dovetas Hoae (Counsel for the Outlook and the National Review). I think 
the answer is that the witness has not refused and, as I understand, does not refuse 
to give you the purport of the information which he got which he considered con- 
stituted grounds for suspicion. 

Mr. Fatconer (with his accurate knowledge of Ministerial punting in Marconi 
shares). I do not want to get into an argument about it, but merely put it so that 
you may have, so far as you are concerned, the reasons for which I think it important 
that we should search this out to the very bottom [our italics.] We can make no enquiry 
unless we have not only the purport of the rumour but the persons who have the 
information which was conveyed to the witness upon which he based his statement. 

Mr. Doveras Hoa. I should have submitted to the Committee until they know 
what the purport of the information is they cannot be in a position to offer an opinion 
as to whether or not the name of the person who gave it is material or helpful. 


The Attorney-General’s second confidant, Mr. Handel Booth, 
also participated in this controversy, in the course of which he 
with his profound knowledge from headquarters of Ministerial 
Marconi speculations professed to be horrified lest information 
should be withheld which might enable the Committee to plumb 
these rumours to the bottom. In his own words: “ We have 
a lot of journalists to come. I want you to realise that when 
we come to a decision on this point, it is of greater importance 
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than your client’s position, because it affects every subsequent 
witness, and our decision may not be so much personal as with 
a view to our general procedure. Your client is one of those who 
has pressed upon the Comnutiee the need for thorough investigation, 
and he himself wants us to examine the pass books and secret 
documents of bankers’’ [our italics]. 

We all know now why the Falconers and the Booths were so 
bent on discrediting, destroying, or suppressing the journalistic 
evidence, as with their actual knowledge of discreditable and 
discrediting transactions they appreciated the vital importance 
of preventing Ministers from ever giving evidence, a result 
which could be easily attained if with their guilty knowledge 
and the Committee’s innocence they were able to persuade the 
latter by ‘“‘a majority” to inform the gamblers in the Govern- 
ment that as no case had been set up against them there was 
nothing for them to answer and the Committee would not propose 
to waste the valuable time of the “ great wise and eminent” 
by inviting their evidence, and the great Marconi Scandal might 
have been snuffed out. Happily the best laid schemes of mice 
and men gang aft agley. So it was in the present case. 

People are beginning to ask themselves, however, despite the 
efforts of the Hush-up Press on both sides of politics, which are 
being renewed at the time of writing, as to whether the conspiracy 
to conceal the facts did not extend infinitely beyond the intrigue 
between the Attorney-General and two members of the Marconi 
Select Committee. 

One turns to the Chairman’s Draft Report for further light 
on this subject, because though a keen political partisan, Sir 
Albert Spicer would not knowingly tell a lie, which is more than 
can be said of many professional politicians of his persuasion. 
Who in the first instance diverted the Select Committee from 
its immediate duty of probing rumours concerning Ministers, 
in accordance with the specific undertaking given on behalf of 
the Government during the Marconi Debate when Mr. Herbert 
Samuel informed the House of Commons, “This Committee 
(i.e. the Marconi Committee) which will be appointed will enquire 
into every aspect of this question, and Members of the Govern- 
ment will be most ready to appear before it. Every member of 
the House may have full confidence that while every part of this 
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transaction will come under the searchlight of examination, 
it will be shown that there is no uncleanliness in any quarter ?” 
Who, we repeat, diverted them from a line of enquiry which the 
Prime Minister and the Postmaster-General, as well as the 
Attorney-General and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, knew to 
be of the utmost peril to the Coalition? We are, of course, 
aware that a Select Committee is master of its own procedure. 
From the Chairman’s Draft we learn: “As the preliminary 
step in their enquiries your Committee resolved to undertake 
a comprehensive and detailed investigation into the origin and 
conduct of the negotiations which culminated in the signing of 
the Agreement submitted for their consideration.” Was this, 
we repeat, the result of any suggestion from official quarters, 
who, we now know, must have regarded the existence of this 
Select Committee with the utmost apprehension, and indeed 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor gave us in Reynolds’s Newspaper a pitcous 
account of the plight of Ministers during the autumn and winter, 
presumably because they felt a sword of Damocles to be hanging 
over their heads? Was it the Postmaster-General through Mr. 
Falconer who assumed the part of leading Counsel for the Post 
Office, who threw out the suggestion that proceedings should 
begin not with the rumours, which ex hypothesi could be easily 
disposed of because there was nothing in them, but with a long 
and intricate enquiry concerning the negotiation of the Marconi 
Agreement, and provided an interminable witness in the 
person of Sir Alexander King? This should be cleared up. 
Then as another red herring, a confidential Blue Book was pitch- 
forked into the Committee which would probably strengthen 
their resolve to get on the wrong tack. As the Chairman puts 
it, ‘‘ They (i.e. the Committee) had been furnished with a chrenc- 
logical statement of the proceedings relating to the contract 
for the establishment of Imperial Wireless stations, including 
copies of correspondence and memoranda of interviews dealing 
therewith. They determined to summons as witnesses in the 
first instance those persons who, in their official capacity as 
representatives of the various Departments, had taken an active 
part in the negotiations.” The public would like to know, and 
is entitled to know, as to what, if any, communications passed 
between the Government and the Select Committee at the outset 
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of their proceedings, and to what extent Mr. Falconer was 
employed to steer the enquiry into safe waters. The Chairman 
hardly helps us here—having been kept in the dark—as he merely 
observes: ‘‘ Your Committee were of opinion that the adoption 
of this course was advisable, and indeed necessary, to enable 
them to sift and appreciate any evidence that might thereafter 
be tendered, whether by way of complaint or criticism as to 
the terms of the Agreement or in relation to the circumstances 
incidental to its formation or by way of rebuttal to any such 
complaints or criticisms.” 

In justice to the Committee it must be remembered that at 
this time (2.e. October 1912) all its members were completely 
innocent of Ministerial Marconi speculations, and like the majority 
of the rest of the world, excluding ourselves, had accepted the 
denials of the Postmaster-General and the Attorney-General in 
the House of Commons as conclusive, as is shown by the Chair- 
man’s question previously quoted, when he was still ignorant of 
what had been confided to two of his colleagues (Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Falconer). His Draft gives a long detailed and charitable 
account of the American transactions discussing the meeting 
between the three brothers on April 9, 1912, when Sir Rufus 
Isaacs refused his brother Godfrey’s offer of American Marconi 
shares at the “parity” rate of 1;;, informing the Committee 
that “He made up his mind to have nothing to do with it.” 
Then on April 17 Sir Rufus Isaacs purchased from Mr. Harry 
Isaacs 10,000 shares at £2, and as he was living at that time 
“under the same roof and on terms of the closest personal 
intimacy with Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray of Elibank 
(the Master of Elibank)” on that same day “Sir Rufus men- 
tioned to these gentlemen the transaction he had engaged in 
with Mr. Harry Isaacs, and said that ‘if they liked they could 
have 1000 shares each of the shares that I had bought—of course 
at the same price. They both said: ‘What about paying for 
them?’ Sir Rufus replied they need not bother about that, 
as he would always give them plenty of notice when he required 
the money. Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray acquiesced in 
the proposal and accepted the offer. They thus acquired a right 
in respect of 2000 subject to any operations by Sir Rufus Isaacs 
or Mr. Harry Isaacs in the 56,000; but it was agreed that not 
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more than half the holding was to be dealt with, as Sir Rufus 
Isaacs would not be at liberty to operate with more than 1000 
of the 2000.” The reader will understand that we are quoting 
the Chairman’s Draft Report. “The other 1000 would be at the 
disposal of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray to sell or retain 
as they chose, but they did not at the outset in fact contemplate 
any sale of the 1000. However, on the morning of April 20, 
i.e. after the issue had been authorised, Mr. Lloyd George’s 
broker urged a sale as the market was ‘much too high,’ and 
Mr. Lloyd George asked Sir Rufus Isaacs if there was any objec- 
tion to a sale, and he was told that they could do as they pleased : 
‘Sell them if you like, or keep them if you like” ”’ Again, “on 
April20, 1912, the 1000 was disposed of at 3°; through Mr. Lloyd 
George’s broker in the ordinary way. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Murray thus took together one-fifth of the interest of Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, so that after the completion of the operations by 
Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Harry Isaacs, they would be indebted 
to Sir Rufus Isaacs in the sum of one-fifth of the sum of £8129, and 
were entitled to receive one-fifth of Sir Rufus Isaacs’s reduced 
holding of shares.” Then there was another transaction. “On 
May 22 Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Murray purchased 3000 
shares at 2.°,; but in this transaction Sir Rufus Isaacs was in 
no way concerned. It was a purchase in the ordinary course 
through a broker, in the name of Mr. Lloyd George. The shares 
were taken up at the settlement in June.” The Chairman also 
gives a detailed account of the sellings of Sir Rufus Isaacs in 
conjunction with his brother, Mr. Harry Isaacs, leaving the 
former ultimately with 6430 shares. “If Mr. Harry Isaacs 
were to pay for the shares, Sir Rufus Isaacs would, therefore, 
be indebted to him in a sum roughly taken by Mr. Harry Isaacs 
at £8129. June 20, 1912, was fixed for special settlement, and 
Sir Rufus instructed his brokers to take the shares from Mr. 
Harry Isaacs’s bank as against payment. The shares were 
delivered to Mr. Harry Isaacs about September 1912, and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs paid him £8129 in January 1913.” We may say 
in passing that this has always struck us as one of the many 
mysterious gaps in the transaction. The Chairman lays stress 
on Sir Rufus Isaacs’s ignorance of any Marconi negotiations with 
the Government prior to March of last year, and his refusal to 
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discuss the Marconi question with his brother in April 1910, while 
he was not fully informed as regards the precise circumstances of 
the issue of the reorganised American Company in which he 
took shares. In the words of the Draft Report: ‘‘ Your Com- 
mittee are of opinion that, in making the agreement whereby 
he acquired certain rights in respect of the proposed issue of 
shares in the American Company, Sir Rufus Isaacs acted in 
perfect good faith and with a sincere conviction that his personal 
interests conflicted in no wise with his public duty, believing 
as he did that the American Company was not in any way con- 
cerned with the solvency or success of the English Company 
or with any of its contracts or undertakings.” But Sir Albert 
Spicer, though among the keenest Nonconformist Radicals in the 
House of Commons, as an honest man could not refrain from 
adding the following paragraphs to his Report, which led to its 
rejection by the Coalition majority on the Committee, who 
preferred to adopt a Draft Report prepared by Mr. Falconer, 
of which the more important part is embodied in the Report 
printed on a previous page which, as we have said, was carried 
by a strict party vote. So far as we can make out from a rather 
bewildering Blue Book, on failing to secure the adoption of Lord 
Robert Cecil’s Draft Report, printed on a subsequent page, the 
Unionist Members of the Select Committee supported Sir Albert 
Spicer’s Draft in each case being defeated by the Coalition majority 
on the Committee. These are the passages in the Chairman’s 
Draft which made it distasteful to the Booths and Falconers. 
They are mild enough in all conscience. 

Nevertheless, in view of all the circumstances detailed in their Report, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs would, in the judgment of your Committee, have been well advised if, when 
invited by Mr. Harry Isaacs to acquire these rights (in the American Company) he 


had adhered to the resolution formed by him when Mr, Godfrey Isaacs made a similar 
proposal, and had “ nothing to do with it.” 

Your Committee are further of opinion that, having regard to the relation then, 
in fact, subsisting between the two Companies and the contractual engagements of 
the English Company in respect of the purchase of the assets of the United Wireless 
Company and other matters, any acquisition by Sir Rufus Isaacs of rights in the 
proposed issue was liable to give rise to some such “ misconception ” as Sir Rufus 
Isaacs himself apprehended as a possible consequence of dealings direct with Mr, 
Godfrey Isaacs. 

As already stated, it appeared from the evidence adduced before your Committee 
that Mr, Lloyd George and Lord Murray acquired one-fifth of the interest of Sir Rufus 
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Isaacs on the faith of his assurance that the American Company was in no way con- 
cerned with the English Company. - 

Any subsequent dealings by or on behalf of Mr, Lloyd George or Lord Murray 
took place after the actual issue of new shares, in the open market, through Mr. Lloyd 
George’s broker and in the ordinary course of business, 

If, on the occasion of the debate in the House of Commons on October 11, 1912, 
it had occurred to the Ministers whose conduct had been impugned to make a state- 
ment of the facts as disclosed in the action against Le Matin, such a statement would, 
in the judgment of your Committee, and as subsequent events have proved, have 
tended to avert much misunderstanding and to lessen, in considerable measure, the 


labours of your Committee. 
23 v.13 


Lord Murray (who, for some time prior to August 7, 1912, was Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury) left England in January 1913 and was unable, for business reasons, 
to return from abroad to give evidence, when asked to do so by your Committee. 
But, from evidence adduced before your Committee at a later date, viz. on June 5, 
1913, it appears that Lord Murray purchased, through a stockbroker named Fenner, 
who absconded later and was declared bankrupt, 2500 shares of the proposed new 
issue of the American Company at 3} on April 18, 1912, and, through the same broker, 
a further 500 shares at 2,7, on May 14,1912. These shares, amounting in the aggregate 
to 3000, were paid for in June 1912, on delivery of certificates, by three cheques of the 
total value of £9419. 

This information was corroborated by Captain Arthur Murray, M.P., brother to 
Lord Murray, who attended before your Committee on June 10, 1913, and further 
stated that these specific purchases had been made by Lord Murray “on behalf of 
the Party.” 

On June 11, 1913, your Committee received a telegram from Lord Murray con- 
firming the above. 


11,6.13, 
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IV. LORD ROBERT CECIL’S REPORT* 


1. It was apparent from the debate which resulted in the 
appointment of the Committee that our enquiry fell into two 
parts. We had to consider whether the Marconi system was the 
right one to be adopted for the Imperial Wireless Chain and, if 
so, whether the terms proposed were fair and reasonable from a 
public point of view. And we had, further, to ascertain whether 
there were any financial transactions of an improper character 
by Ministers or others with the Marconi Company or any one 
connected therewith, and in particular whether certain charges 
and suggestions which had been made in the Press and else- 
where had any foundation. It is with the last-named portion of 
our inquiry that this Special Report is concerned. 

2. The negotiations between the Marconi Company and the 
Government for the construction of a chain of long-distance 
wireless stations round the Empire were cpened by a proposal 
made by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the managing director of the 
English Marconi Company, in March 1910, and were continued 
during 1911 and the beginning of 1912. On March 7, 1912, the 
Post Office signified its acceptance of the general terms of the 
Marconi Company’s tender. After a series of further discussions 
between different Government Departments and between the 
Post Office and the Marconi Company an agreement was signed 
on July 19, 1912, subject to ratification by the House of Commons. 
This agreement, in the opinion of the Company, as expressed in 
its annual report, dated June 8, 1912, was one the importance of 
which to the Company “could not be exaggerated.” Apart 
from any profit on the construction of the stations, the profits 

* Representing the opinion of Mr. Amery, Mr. Butcher, Sir Frederick Banbury, Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mr. G. D, Faber and Mr. Donald Macmaster, 
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from the royalty on the first six stations have been estimated at 
various figures from £4000 to £31,000 a year, a figure which would 
be increased if further stations were erected by the Company. 

3. But the indirect advantages of the contract were, in our 
opinion, far more important than the direct ones. The contract 
was in itself a striking recognition of the strategical and commercial 
importance of wireless telegraphy in general and of the Marconi 
system in particular. The erection of a chain of stations extending 
half-way round the globe would not only provide an additional 
traffic to existing long-distance stations on the Marconi system 
within range of any of the Imperial stations, but would, in our 
opinion, constitute an inducement for the erection of future 
stations, public or private, on the Marconi system rather than on 
any other. It would, in fact, as stated in the Company’s circular 
of March 7, 1912, ‘‘ contribute to a material increase in the 
Company’s general and telegraphic business in all parts of the 
world.” 

Further, the actual terms of the contract, involving as they 
then did a five years’ monopoly of the erection of all stations in 
the British Empire, as well as a heavy penalty by way of continued 
royalties, unless all patented Marconi apparatus were eliminated, 
were calculated to give the Marconi Company a position of great 
advantage over all possible future competitors, and to act as a 
powerful lever to induce inventors to sell their patents to the 
Marconi Company and thus strengthen its position still further. 
All these important indirect advantages were, we consider, 
advantages not only to the parent Marconi Company, but to all 
the subsidiary companies of the Marconi system, and these 
companies were all, consequently, in a greater or less degree 
interested in the ratification of the contract. 

4. The financial importance of the agreement is clearly 
indicated by the effect of the course of the negotiations upon the 
price of the Company’s shares. During 1910 and the opening 
of 1911 the £1 shares of the Company had stood at 3 to %, and in 
order to secure the necessary capital to carry on its business 
considerable blocks of shares had been issued at 25 per cent. 
discount. From the beginning of the active negotiations with 
the Government, which may be dated from the decision of the 
Cables (Landing Rights) Committee on March 23, 1911, that! an 
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Imperial Wireless Chain was desirable, and that the Marconi 
Company should be approached as to the terms on which they 
would co-operate with the Government, the shares began to rise 
and continued to do so with no very serious set-back until they 
reached the price of 9§ on April 19, 1912. The movement in 
the shares of the parent Company was in its later stages closely 
reflected in the shares of other Marconi Companies, such as the 
Canadian and Spanish, which were successively brought on to 
the London market. 

5. It is not suggested that this rise was wholly due tothe 
Government negotiations and agreement. There were other 
important contributory causes, such as the successful patent 
action against the British Radio-Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany in February 1911, the acquisition of the Lodge-Muirhead 
patents, the payment of a 10 per cent. interim dividend in the 
course of 1911, and the successful American negotiations in 
March 1912. But a comparison of the crucial dates in the 
negotiations with the market movements of the shares indicates 
that the Stock Exchange was not only kept well informed of the 
progress of the negotiations, but that their success was regarded 
as likely to be of great financial importance to the Company. 
Thus the great rises which began in May 1911, in December 
1911, and at the end of January 1912, were each of them preceded 
by a definite step forward in the negotiations with the Government. 

On May 18, 1911, the Cables (Landing Rights) Committee 
adopted a draft report previously prepared by the Post Office 
definitely recommending a wireless chain, stating that the Marconi 
Company alone had experience of long-distance commercial 
working, and entertaining the Company’s proposed terms subject 
to modification. The shares rose almost continuously from 1} 
at the beginning of May to 24 at the end of June. On 
December 18, 1911, the Post Office and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
practically came to an agreement as to the chief terms on which 
the Marconi Company would undertake the erection of the 
wireless stations. The shares, which stood at 2? in the middle 
of December, went nearly to 4 by January 9, 1912. 

On January 24 the Post Office informed the other Govern- 
ment Departments that the Poulsen system could not be con- 
sidered, and that it would not be advisable to defer the conclusion 
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of an agreement with the Marconi Company. The negotiations 
were in fact brought to such a point that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs 
informed the Press on that date that he hoped the agreement 
with the Government was about to be signed. This date may 
be regarded as approximately the starting-point of the great 
boom which culminated on April 19. The actual acceptance of 
the tender on March7 was not followed immediately by any very 
remarkable rise. But it seems to us that the acceptance had no 
doubt been largely anticipated, and that the further tendency to 
rise would naturally, for the moment, be checked by realisations. 
We cannot accept the view that the movement of the shares 
during the days immediately following March 7 indicates the 
whole effect of the contract, and that the further rise during the 
next few weeks was unaffected by it. 

6. In this connection it is necessary to draw attention to the 
fact that upon the acceptance of the tender the Company published 
in a circular of March 7 a version of it which omitted all mention 
of the right of the Government to terminate the royalty period 
at any time, upon using a system entirely independent of the 
Marconi system, and which was calculated to convey the impres- 
sion that the Marconi Company had secured a complete monopoly 
of all wireless stations in the British Empire for eighteen years. 
This misleading version of the tender was the only version 
accessible to the public for over four months. The Post Office 
apparently made no attempt to insist upon a correction, and the 
Postmaster-General did not take the opportunity to clear up the 
matter properly, either in answer to repeated questions or in his 
otherwise detailed account of the contract in the debate on the 
Post Office Estimates on May 20. 

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs told us that he omitted from the circular 
any reference to the provision that if the Government made use 
of a system entirely independent of the Marconi system the 
payment of royalty should cease, because he regarded it as 
practically meaningless, upon the ground that no wireless system 
could be independent of the Marconi system without abandoning 
the transmission of signals by ethereal waves. We are unable 
to accept this curious explanation. It is clear from the notes 
of the interviews of January 19, February 9, and March 5, 1912, 
between Mr. Isaacs and the Post Office, that both parties intended 
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the condition to relieve the Government from the payment of 
royalties if they ceased to use Marconi apparatus, and Mr. Isaacs, 
in fact, regarded the condition as of so much importance that at 
first he asked that it should be kept secret. 

7. Before the acceptance of the tender for the Imperial 
Chain negotiations had been in progress for an arrangement 
between the Marconi Company and the United Wireless Company 
of America. This Company, according to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
“really commanded practically all its business of value in the 
United States.” But the validity of its patents was in dispute, 
its directors were in prison for financial irregularities, and its 
affairs were being carried on by trustees in bankruptcy and by a 
shareholders’ reorganisation committee. The terms suggested 
on behalf of the United Wireless Company were not satisfactory 
to the Marconi Company, which decided to proceed with the 
American Marconi Company’s action for infrmgement of patents. 
This was fixed for March 25, and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs and Mr. 
Marconi sailed for New York on March 9, two days after the 
acceptance for the tender of the Imperial Chain. 

8. On their arrival in New York on March 16 a banquet was 
organised in honour of Mr. Marconi by the New York Times, 
and as a feature of the banquet certain eminent persons in 
England, including the Attorney-General, were induced to send 
congratulatory wireless telegrams. The message of the Attorncy- 
General to the New York Times was in these words: “ Please 
congratulate Marconi and my brother on the successful develop- 
ment of a marvellous enterprise. I wish them all success in 
New York, and hope that by the time they come back the coal 
strike will be finished.” It has been suggested that this telegram 
had some connection with the financial proceedings of Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs in America, but no evidence to sustain this suggestion was 
brought before us, and the Attorney-General denied that any 
special significance was to be attached to it. This denial we 
accept. 

9. Meanwhile the United Wireless Company’s representatives 
had decided to come to terms, and approached Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs as soon as he reached New York, and agreements were 
signed on March 21 by which the representatives of the United 
Wireless Company admitted infringement, submitted to a perpetual 
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injunction, and agreed to sell all its patents and assets to the 
British Marconi Company for 700,000 dollars in fully-paid shares 
of the American Marconi Company, whose total capital it was 
now decided to raise from 1,511,200 dollars to 10,000,000 dollars. 
The object of this increase of capital was mainly to provide a 
series of long-distance stations at New York, Cuba, Panama, San 
Francisco, Hawaii, and the Philippines and elsewhere on American 
territory, which would put the United States into wireless com- 
munication with all parts of the world. As a part of this scheme 
the English Marconi Company undertook, in its agreement of 
March 29, 1912, with the American Marconi Company, that 
(subject to the licence of the British Postmaster-General) it 
would erect in or near London a high-power station for the 
purpose of wireless communication from America to places in 
and beyond London, and from England to places in and beyond 
America. 

In order to secure facilities for the collection and distribution 
of the traffic passing through these stations, an agreement was 
made on April 1, 1912, between the British and American Marconi 
Companies on the one hand and the Western Union Cable Com- 
pany and North-Western Telegraph Company of Canada on 
the other, by which these latter companies agreed to collect 
and distribute Marconi messages at the reduced rates enjoyed by 
the cable companies. In securing these agreements the Marconi 
Company was, we cannot help thinking, materially assisted not 
only by the prestige of the agreement with the Post Office, but 
by a consideration of the fact that if the practical occupation of 
the field of wireless telegraphy in the Eastern Hemisphere by the 
Marconi system could be supplemented by a similar occupation 
of the Western Hemisphere, the advantages already gained in 
respect of the former would be still further enhanced and an 
exceptionally strong position created. 

10. To raise the capital required in America was, however, 
a difficult matter, as the American public had already lost 
heavily over both the American Marconi and the United Wireless 
Companies. The former company had never paid a dividend, 
and its shares, after having been reduced from 100 dollars to 
25 dollars, were at that time standing at a nominal figure of 
10 dollars, but were practically unsaleable. The British public, 
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on the other hand, were eagerly buying Marconi shares of all 
descriptions. Canadian Marconis had doubled their price between 
March 8 and the end of the month. Spanish Marconis had risen 
from 30s. in February to 42s. at the end of March. British 
Marconis had begun a fresh upward rise on rumours of successful 
negotiations in America, and their movement was apparently 
stimulated by cables from Mr. Heybourn, a member of the firm 
of Heybourn and Croft, the leading jobbers in the Marconi 
market, who had accompanied Mr. Isaacs and Mr. Marconi to 
New York in the expectation that some large financial reorganisa- 
tion would he required. There was little doubt that the greater 
part of the new American issue could be floated on the London 
market. 

11. The total amount of new capital to be subscribed was 
7,000,000 dollars, the British Marconi Company under the agree- 
ment with the American Company of March 29, 1912, receiving 
from the American Company 1,488,800 dollars in fully-paid 
shares for the assets of the United Wireless Company and for 
its services in the reorganisation. According to the laws of New 
Jersey, the existing shareholders of the American Company were 
entitled to apply for the whole of the new issue at par, and it 
was decided to offer them the new shares at the rate of five 
dollars’ worth of new shares for one of the old. Of these share- 
holders the British Marconi Company was the largest, holding 
shares to a nominal value of 875,000 dollars (35,000 25-dollar 
shares). The rest of the old shares were held by several thousanc 
small holders scattered all over the United States. 

By this agreement the British Company bound itself to take- 
up at least 1,250,000 dollars (250,000 five-dollar shares) of the 
new issue at par, and secured an option for twelve months over 
the whole balance of the issue not applied for by existing share- 
holders within fifteen days of the offer to them of the right to 
subscribe. The British Company thus secured complete control 
for a year of all operations in the shares of the American Company, 
save such as might be actually taken up during the first fifteen 
days by the small American shareholders or those to whom they 
might transfer their shares. 

Under these conditions Mr. G. Isaacs arranged with Mr. 
Marconi to place 500,000 of the new shares in readiness for their 
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introduction on the London market immediately after the 
meeting of the American Company to authorise the new issue 
which was fixed for April 18. Of these he placed 250,000 with 
Mr. Heybourn, originally at 1,';, the par equivalent in pounds of 
five dollars, a figure subsequently altered tol}. Another 150,000 
were placed with certain financiers m New York at par. The 
remaining 100,000 were placed by Mr. Isaacs immediately after 
his return to England on April 8, 56,000 with Mr. Harry Isaacs, 
10,000 with Mr. Marconi, and the rest among the directors and 
staff of the Marconi Company. 

12. According to Mr. Isaacs, the English Company, or rather 
Mr. Marconi and himself on behalf of the English Company, 
were compelled, in order to induce the American directors to 
sanction this very large increase of capital, to guarantee the 
issue of the whole 1,460,000 new five-dollar shares, and this 
was, in effect, so stated by Mr. Marconi at the annual meeting, 
on July 9,1912. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, however, on being pressed, 
admitted that the formal agreement between the English Com- 
pany and the American Company was only that they should 
take 250,000 shares, and that the guarantee was in the nature 
of a “moral obligation.” The fact that the British Marconi 
Company had a twelve months’ option on all the shares not taken 
up by the original shareholders was only disclosed when the 
actual agreements and minutes of the English Company were 
subjected by Mr. Isaacs, very reluctantly, to the consideration 
of the Committee. 

As regards the 500,000 shares which he undertook to place, 
Mr. Isaacs in his evidence informed the Committee that these 
shares had been sold to him outright and that he was entitled 
to deal with them as he pleased and to make any profit he could 
out of them, but that, asa matter of fact, he had passed on 
£46,000 of profits so made out of the sale to Mr. Heybourn to 
the credit of the Company. He stated that a record of this sale 
of 500,000 shares to him would be found in the minutes of the 
English Company. On inspection, however, it turned out that 
no such minute existed, it being merely stated that the managing 
director reported the placing of 500,000 shares and 200,000 more 
on option on certain terms. 

We feel compelled to state that Mr, Isaacs’s account both of 
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his own position with regard to these share dealings and with 
regard to the whole of the transactions connected with the 
introduction of these American shares upon the London market 
was not satisfactory. Owing to a decision of the majority of 
the Committee we were precluded from recalling Mr. Isaacs in 
order to explain the discrepancy between his statements and the 
records produced. 

13. On April 8 Mr. Isaacs reached London. He told us that 
directly he returned he was informed that the rivals of the 
Marconi Company who were interested in the Poulsen system 
intended ‘“ to make a very strong attack indeed upon the Marconi 
contract” in order to prevent its ratification. He was even told 
that a powerful syndicate had been formed with this object, 
including members of Parliament and other influential persons. 
On April 9 he invited the Attorney-General and another brother, 
Mr. Harry Isaacs, to lunch with him. He told his brothers of 
his proceedings in America, and particularly of the contracts 
with the Western Union Company and Great North-Western 
Company, which were not to be made public for the present, 
and he told them further that he had still about 100,000 shares 
to dispose of for which he was personally responsible, and that 
they could “‘ take any number of them they liked.” He further 
said that it was considered that they would be thought well of 
and would certainly go to a premium. The Attorney-General 
asked about the relation between the English Company and the 
American Company and was told that the American Company 
was not interested in the profits of the English Company or in 
the agreement with the British Government. He, however, 
declined to take any of the American shares on two grounds, 
firstly, that to do so might be a very risky transaction, as the 
issue of capital was a very large one, and, secondly, that he 
thought it better in the circumstances, as a matter of delicacy, 
not to have any dealings with the English Company or with 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. He then went away leaving his two brothers 
still talkimg over the matter. 

14. As the result of a long discussion between them, Mr. Harry 
Isaacs agreed to take 50,000, later increased to 56,000, shares at 
par, that is to say, at 14. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs told us he had 
ever made any similar offer to his brothers in connection with 
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any of the other Marconi Companies, and that he offered the 
shares on this occasion because he thought they were likely to 
be of considerable value. 

15. Meanwhile the British Marconi shares were still rising, 
and on April 11 reached 834, or double the price at which they 
had stood on March 7. Though no official information as to the 
terms of the agreement concluded in America was given by the 
Marconi Company until after the American Company’s meeting 
on the 18th, enough was allowed to be known to cause considerable 
demand for the American shares. The eagerness of the public 
was still further intensified by the Zitanic disaster, details of 
which began to come in on the 15th and 16th, and gave striking 
evidence of the value of wireless telegraphy. 

16. The Attorney-General was at this time living on terms of 
the closest personal intimacy with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the present Lord Murray, then Master of Elibank, 
the Chief Whip of the Liberal Party. He told them both of his 
conversation with his brothers. Between April 9 and 17 Mr. 
Harry Isaacs saw him more than once, and urged him to take 
some of his American shares, and on April 17, in the evening, he 
persuaded him to take 10,000 shares at 2. The figure 2 was 
based on the statement of Mr. Harry Isaacs that the price then 
was “round about2.” The question of selling was then discussed. 
It was contemplated by the Attorney-General and Mr. Harry 
Isaacs from the first that there would be sales of the shares 
belonging to each of them, and it was agreed between them that 
any sales made by either of them should be treated as sales made 
on account of both. 

17. The shares had not actually come into existence. Tho 
American Company was to hold its meeting on April 18, at which 
the new issue was to be sanctioned, and it had been arranged 
that Messrs. Heybourn and Croft were to “introduce” the 
shares on the London Stock Exchange on the morning of the 
19th. In such a case it is unnecessary in law to issue a prospectus 
giving the statutory particulars as to underwriting contracts and 
so on, and the public had thus no means of knowing how many 
shares were available or who controlled them. 

As a matter of fact, until the 19th, the available total was 
strictly limited and controlled. Apart from the 500,000 placed 
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by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the only shares not under the control 
of the British Marconi Company were those for which the old 
American shareholders might apply. So far as we can ascertain, 
some, but apparently not a great many, of these had sold their 
rights to dealers in New York. The rest were scattered all over 
America, and could not in the most favourable circumstances be 
informed of their rights or dispose of them until the morning of 
the 19th in America, that is the afternoon of the 19th in England. 
Of the 500,000 placed by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 250,000 were, as 
already mentioned, placed with Mr. Heybourn, and the remaining 
250,000 were placed among three small groups—namely, certain 
American financiers who took 150,000, Mr. Harry Isaacs, and the 
directors and staff of the Marconi Company. 

Even in the absence of any direct restriction upon the right 
of any of these to dispose of their shares to the public before the 
19th, they may all be presumed to have known enough to see that 
their obvious interest was to await the successful opening of the 
market before realising. A certain number of speculators do 
appear to have ordered from America through the arbitrage 
dealers shares which the New York dealers were able to secure 
from American shareholders. The dealings do not seem to have 
been very large, but they were sufficient to cause the price of the 
shares to rise rapidly in the New York market. 

On the 15th they reached 83-9 dollars (86s. 6d.-37s. 6d.) 
with a total volume of 4000 shares sold, and on that day an 
investor with inside information was able to secure an option on 
5000 out of 10,000 shares asked for at 94 dollars (39s. 9d.). 

On the 16th they varied between 9} dollars and 94 dollars ; 
on the 17th between 9? dollars and 112 dollars (40s. 9d.-49s.), 
«id on the 18th between 13} dollars and 16 dollars (55s. 2d.- 
66s. 8d.). 

A leading arbitrage dealer stated before the Committee that 
if he had been given an order for 10,000 shares on the evening of 
the 17th le would have had to pay 14 dollars (58s. 4d.). Even, 
therefore, if the transaction had been carried out in New York 
through arbitrage dealers, a purchase of 10,000 shares could not 
have been made at 2 on the evening of the 17th. 

18. But the general public in this country do not seem to 
have been given the opportunity of buying i New York. The 
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leading brokers and dealers in Marconi shares appear to have 
agreed not to deal in the American issue until the 19th. The 
brokers were all referred to Messrs. Heybourn and Croft, who 
consequently received for days prior to the 19th large orders for 
the purchase of the new shares at the opening price. The result 
was that if an ordinary member of the public had gone to his 
stockbroker with an order to buy 10,000 American Marconi 
shares on April 17, the order would not have been carried out 
until April 19, when the shares were formally introduced to the 
English market by Messrs. Heybourn and Croft and the pur- 
chaser would have had to pay 34 or over. Moreover, such member 
of the public would not, on April 17, have had any authoritative 
information about the agreement made with the Western Union 
and Great North-Western Telegraph Companies to which Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs attached so much importance. 

19. The Attorney-General, therefore, on April 17, had in- 
formation from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs not authoritatively announced 
to the public. He himself stated that he “would not have 
bought those shares in the market, for the reason that he would 
have been knowing something which the other person did not 
know.” He urged, indeed, that in buying from his brother “ he 
was knowing nothing but what he knew,” but we cannot see that 
this, in fact, diminished the advantage which he enjoyed over the 
general public. He further got his shares at a lower price than 
could have been obtained by a member of the general public 
even if such a person had known how to get any shares at all on 
that date. These advantages accrued to him through the 
instrumentality of his two brothers, Mr. Harry Isaacs and Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, the managing director of the English Marconi 
Company. 

20. On the evening of April 17 the Attorney-General saw the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Master of Elibank and 
offered to them 2000 of the 10,000 shares at the same price at 
which he had agreed to take them. He informed them that the 
American Company had no interest in the British Government 
contract or the British Company. He gave them substantially 
the same information as had been given to him by Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs. Among other things he told them of the contract with 
the Western Union Cable Company, that the purchase of the 
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shares at that price was a very good investment, that it was 
thought that they would undoubtedly rise in value, and that his 
information came from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. He said that “ if 
they went up at all considerably he should sell part of his shares 
so as to reduce the price he had paid, but that he intended to 
hold at any rate half and probably more as a definite investment.” 
He was asked about payment for the shares and intimated that 
payment need not be made immediately. 

Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of Elibank agreed to take 
the shares and it was apparently arranged between the three 
that the Attorney-General should sell for all of them, at any rate 
so far as one-half of the whole number of shares was concerned. 
With respect to the other half the position is notclear. In his 
earlier answers the Attorney-General appeared to indicate that 
all the selling was left to him. Later, he explained that that 
only applied to 1000 of the 2000 shares sold to his colleagues, and 
that with respect to the other 1000 “ they were entitled to deal 
with them as they liked.” 

21. On the 18th the American Company formally agreed to 
issue the shares, and the price rose still further in America and 
in street dealings in England. During the course of this day the 
demand for the shares became so great that Mr. Heybourn bought 
from the English Company through Mr. Godfrey Isaacs two more 
lots of 50,000 shares at 24 and 2,7, respectively. 

Late on that evening Messrs. Heybourn and Croft issued 
notices to the various stockbrokers who had sent in orders for 
shares, stating that the applications had been so numerous that 
it was impossible to let them have for their clients more than 
15 yer cent. of their orders at opening price. They at the same 
time sent to a certain number of persons letters offering them for 
their personal account shares in the Marconi Company of America 
at the rate of 1}. This was described by one of the witnesses 
as a sale on “ ground-floor terms,” and it was explained that the 
recipients had been earl'‘er promised such shares in order to secure 
a free market. 

We were to'd that it was not unusual in the City to distribute 
shares on “ ground-floor terms” among those whom it was 
desired to conciliate. In this case the recipients of the shares 
at the rate of 14 were able to sell them again the next day at a 
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profit of £2 per share and were consequently, in effect, given that 
amount of money on each share. This practice must be borne in 
mind in considering the nature of the transactions between 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, Mr. Harry Isaacs, and the Attorney-General. 

22. On the morning of the 19th the shares were formally 
“introduced”? to the Stock Exchange by Messrs. Heybourn and 
Croft at a price of £3 5s. and an official announcement was made 
as to the agreement concluded in America and as to the objects 
of the new issue. Owing to the large number of orders received 
by stockbrokers which had not been satisfied by Messrs. Hey- 
bourn and Croft before the market opened, the price quickly rose 
until it touched £4, and then fell away again on receipt of selling 
orders from America. 

On the same day Mr. Lloyd George informed his broker that 
he was interested in American Marconis. His broker, Mr. Rice, 
said he was sorry as he did not consider it a desirable investment, 
basing his opinion upon the past history of the Company, the 
methods of flotation, and the panicky state of the market, and 
he urged the Chancellor to sell. The Attorney-General alsc 
informed his broker of his purchase and was advised strongly to 
sell, as the price at which the shares stood was too high. The 
Attorney-General sold on that day, first 5000 and later 2000 
more. On the 20th Mr. Lloyd George sold on behalf of himself 
and the Master of Elibank 1000 at the price of 3,°,, and on May 3 
the Attorney-General sold another 1000. 

Meanwhile Mr. Harry Isaacs had sold 11,700 of his shares, 
and since he and the Attorney-General had agreed that any 
sales made by either of them should be treated as sales made 
on account of both, the net result was that the Attorney-General 
was treated as having sold 3570 shares out of his 10,000 at an 
average price of £3 6s. 6d. Of these shares 357 were credited 
by the Attorney-General to Mr. Lloyd George’s account and 
357 to that of the Master of Elibank. These figures, however, 
are only right if it be assumed that as between the Attorney- 
General and his brother, the Attorney-General was still in posses- 
sion of the shares sold by Mr. Lloyd George on April 20, and 
that the sale of these was, in fact, an independent transaction. 

23. If the sale on April 20 is treated as a sale of shares bought 
from the Attorney-General, the transactions, so far, had resulted 
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in a clear profit to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Master of Elibank of £743 each and left them each with 143 
shares, costing them nothing. So far as the Attorney-General 
was concerned he had 5144 shares left, and on the shares that 
he had sold he had made a profit of £3808. 

On May 22 Mr. Lloyd George bought for account of himself 
and the Master of Elibank 3000 more American shares at a 
price of 2,°,, and these they still hold. After setting off against 
the cost of these the proceeds of the 1000 shares sold on April 20, 
there remained a balance of £3486 due to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
brokers in respect of these shares. One-third of this amount, 
viz. £1162, was paid by Mr. Lloyd George to his brokers in 
October and the rest of the amount due he borrowed from his 
brokers at rates of interest varying from 5} per cent. to 7 per 
cent. The shares have never been delivered to Mr. Lloyd George, 
but are still held by the brokers as security for the loan. 

The Attorney-General did not pay Mr. Harry Isaacs until 
January 6, 1913, when he paid him the £8129 due to him in 
respect of the balance of the shares bought by the Attorney- 
General. Nothing has been paid to the Attorney-General by the 
other Ministers, nor has he, in fact, transferred to them any shares, 

Very late in our enquiry we discovered that, in addition to 
the transactions already mentioned, the Master of Elibank on 
April 18, 1912, bought 2500 American Marconi shares at 34, 
and another 500 at 2,*, on May 14. These were paid for by three 
cheques, the first for £3000 on June 9, the second for £1900 on 
June 19, and the third for £4519 8s. on June 20, making altogether 
£9419 8s. These purchases were made through Mr. Fenner, the 
broker through whom the Master of Elibank had invested Liberal 
Party funds, and were made on behalf of those funds. 

24. In forming a judgment as to the propriety or otherwise 
oi the transactions described above, certain considerations should 
be borne in mind. In the first place the agreement with the 
British Government was, in our opinion, an essential factor m 
the whole structure of Marconi finance. Its value to the English 
Company and to the subsidiary Marconi Companies we have 
already pointed out. We do not doubt that it played an im- 
portant part in the American negotiations. As the Attorney- 
General said, in answering a question about the effect of his 
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telegram of March 16, “If they (¢.e. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs and 
Mr. Marconi) wanted that Company (i.e. the English Company) 
to appear strong could they get anything stronger than to say 
that the Postmaster-General, the responsible head of the telegraphs 
in this country, had accepted the tender which they had offered ?” 

In any future business negotiations, whether with the United 
States or any other foreign Government or the cable com- 
panies, &c., that would be equally true. And if for any reason 
the agreement ultimately were to break down a serious injury 
would be inflicted upon the whole Marconi system. 

25. Secondly, on April 9, 1912, the agreement was by no 
means secure. The Attorney-General indeed told us that in 
April he “never thought there was any question about it or its 
ratification,” and as a description of his state of mind at that 
time we accept what he said. But as a matter of fact the view 
expressed by the Postmaster-General that until July “it was 
not a contract—it was merely the acceptance of a preliminary 
tender ”’—seems to us more accurate. There was in truth a most 
elaborate series of communications and conferences between the 
Admiralty, the War Office, the Colonial Office, the Treasury, and 
the Post Office before the contract was signed on July 19, and 
as late as July 18 there was apparently some risk of the negotia- 
tions between the parties breaking down. Even when signed it 
had still to be ratified by the House of Commons, and in point of 
fact it has not yet been ratified. 

Thirdly, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs told us that on April 9 it was 
“very very common talk in the City” that “those who were 
attempting to float the Poulsen Company were arranging a strong 
attack upon the contract.” It is true that we were not able to 
get any information of this assertion, and it may not be accurate. 
But it is at least an indication of the frame of mind of Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs on April 9. 

26. Nor must it be forgotten that each of the three Ministers 
might have had to deal with the contract in his official capacity 
after April 17. The legal difficulties in connection with various 
clauses, more particularly the five years’ monopoly provisions 
of Clause 3, might at any moment have been brought before the 
Attorney-General, and his decision might have seriously affected 
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27. If the objections raised by the Treasury officials to certain 
provisions in the contract had been somewhat more strongly 
pressed they would have come before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer himself, and he would have had to decide whether 
they constituted sufficient ground for withholding Treasury 
sanction from the contract. 

28. If the Government had persisted with the intention of 
carrying through the contract in the House of Commons in the 
summer of 1912 it would have been Lord Murray’s duty, as Chief 
Whip, to persuade Liberal critics of the contract to restrain their 
criticism and to vote for its ratification. 

29. It was in these circumstances that the Managing Director 
of the English Marconi Company offered to his brother, the 
Attorney-General, an undefined portion of 100,000 shares in the 
American Company, on “ground-floor” terms. Had Sir Rufus 
taken, say, 50,000 of them, he could, as things turned out, have 
made over £100,000 profit in ten days’ time. So great a rise was 
certainly not in the contemplation of the parties on April 9, but 
“it was considered ... that they would certainly go to a 
premium,” and something like 10s. per share was mentioned. 

It must be remembered that at this time the boom of the 
English shares was in full swing. On March 22 they had been 
about 5; on this date, April 9, they were between 7 and 8, and 
they were still rising rapidly. The Canadian and Spanish Marconi 
shares were also booming. The atmosphere of reckless specula- 
tion and excitement was well reproduced by a series of quotations 
from the Financial Times given to us by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, 
which incidentally show that the rise in the Marconi group was 
in part at least due to the news coming from America. 

It must further be borne in mind that, as already explained, 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs had made such arrangements with Mr. 
Heybourn as practically to give to those two gentlemen the 
control of the market in the American shares when they were 
introduced. Assuming that there was a demand for the American 
shares, as it was tolerably certain there would be, these arrange- 
ments enabled Messrs. Isaacs and Heybourn to regulate the 
price within fairly wide limits. The offer, therefore, of April 9 to 
the Attorney-General was almost equivalent to an offer of a 
considerable though uncertain amount of money. 
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30. Finally, it must not be forgotten that the rights to the 
shares offered to him actually belonged to the English Marconi 
Company. It is true that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs told us that they 
had been sold to him. This account of the arrangement is not 
borne out by the minutes of the Company, very reluctantly 
produced by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, nor did Mr. Marconi’s recollection 
on the subject appear to be very clear. In any case Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs’s rights, whatever they were, to the shares offered to the 
Attorney-General were subject to his undertaking to place them, 
and they never actually came into his possession. When issued 
they belonged to the English Marconi Company, and were at the 
disposal of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs as the agent of that Company. 

Sir Rufus seemed to attribute the offer made to him by Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs entirely to fraternal affection. It may have been 
so. But having regard to all the circumstances of the case, and 
particularly to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’s evidence as to the rumours 
which he heard immediately upon his arrival m England of a 
strong Parliamentary attack to be made upon the Government 
contract, we cannot feel certain that his offer to the Attorney- 
General was not in part due to other and less creditable motives. 
We have no doubt that this view of the transaction did not 
present itself to the Attorney-General. 

31. As a matter of fact, Sir Rufus refused, as we know, the 
offer made by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, partly upon the ground that 
he did not wish to have any dealings with the English Company 
or its Managing Director. Mr. Harry Isaacs later pressed him to 
take some of the shares which he had bought through Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, and after several interviews the Attorney-General agreed 
to take 10,000 at 2 under conditions which, as we have explained, 
put him at an advantage over the ordinary public. 

Sir Rufus thought that the fact that he dealt with Mr. Harry 
Isaacs instead of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs made all the difference. 
We cannot agree with him. The transaction appears to us to 
have been gravely improper, because a Minister of the Crown 
made an advantageous purchase of shares upon advice and 
information not then fully available to the public given to him 
by the Managing Director of a company which was in course of 
obtaining from the Government a contract of the greatest import- 
ance; and we do not think that the intervention of a person in 
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the closest confidence of both of them makes any difference to 
its impropriety. While we do not think that the Attorney- 
General in fact allowed or intended to allow the discharge of his 
public duty to be affected by his purchase of American Marconi 
shares, we are of opinion that by accepting and acting upon the 
advice and information of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs he did place himself, 
however unwittingly, in a position in which his private financial 
interest or sense of obligation might easily have been in conflict 
with his public duty. 

The acceptance by a public servant of a favour of any kind 
from a Government contractor involves so grave and obvious 
a danger of corruption that if the Attorney-General’s action is 
to be condoned by Parliament we feel that a wide door will be 
open to corruption in future. 

32. The same reasoning applies to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Master of Elibank. It is quite true they were 
not brought into personal contact with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. But 
the Attorney-General was quite clear that he told them sub- 
stantially what Mr. Godfrey Isaacs had told him and from whom 
he had obtained his information. They must be taken therefore 
to have acted on the same advice and information as moved the 
Attorney-General, and if his action was gravely improper, as we 
think it was, it was certainly no less improper on the part of the 
Finance Minister and the Chief Party Manager. 

The possibility of future corruption in the case of such 
important Ministers is more serious even than in the case of the 
Attorney-General. As regards the last-disclosed transactions of 
the Master of Elibank, it is not certain to what extent he acted 
upon the advice and information of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. But 
it is at least possible that he did so, and to that extent the trans- 
actions appear to us open to the same criticism as applies to the 
other transactions of Ministers. 

It is true that the transactions turned out badly, but that 
was obviously not foreseen when they were entered into. It is 
also true that the Master of Elibank intended to benefit his 
party and not himself. But that, in our view, makes the trans- 
actions the more dangerous. Experience shows that to allow 
Government contractors to make contributions, however indirect, 
to Ministerial party funds leads to a very insidious form of 
corruption. 
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33. It was very much pressed upon us that the Ministerial 
transactions in American Marconi shares were unobjection- 
able because the American Company had derived and could 
derive no benefit from the contract between the English Company 
and the Government. The American Company, it was said, had 
nothing whatever to do with the English Company, was not 
interested in its profits, and was not in any way concerned 
with the undertakings of the English Company. Even if this 
were true, it would not in the least affect the considerations 
we have just set forth. The impropriety of which Ministers, 
in our opinion, were primarily guilty, was that of making 
an advantageous purchase of shares upon information 
received from a Government contractor, and that impropriety 
would remain the same whatever the character of the shares 
purchased. 

34. But quite apart from this the contention, in our opinion, 
is not in itself a sound one. The American Company was founded 
by the English Company, which, until April 1912, held the 
majority of its shares and nominated three of its directors. The 
acquisition of the assets of the United Wireless Company by 
the American Company, the arrangement with the cable com- 
panies, and the subsequent financial expansion of the American 
Company were all initiated and in the main carried through on 
behalf of the American Company by the English Company, whose 
prestige and financial position were essential to the success of 
all these operations. Moreover, the patents belonging to the 
American Company were the same as those of the English 
Company. 

Anything which increased the reputation of the system 
covered by the English patents must have reacted favourably 
upon the reputation of the same system under the American 
patents, and conversely anything occurring here, such as the 
failure of the Government contract, which was adverse to the 
value of the system in this country, must have had a prejudicial 
efiect on the value of the system in the United States. We were 
told by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs that practically every important 
business throughout the world for which he had been in negotia- 
tion for the last two years was standing over in consequence of 
the inquiry into the British Government contract. It is true 
he later said that this did not apply to America, but it is difficult 
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to believe that even in America a definite failure of the British 
Government contract would not have adversely affected the 
fortunes of the Marconi system there. 

We have already pointed out the great indirect advantages 
conferred by the contract upon the whole Marconi system, and 
we think that to the American Company would accrue a full 
share of these advantages, and, indeed, that it was largely on 
the strength of these advantages that the new capital for the 
American Company was raised. As regards actual operation it 
seems to us that, at any rate as far as any long-distance com- 
munication is concerned, the Marconi system is in effect a single 
system. 

35. For these reasons we are of opinion that the conclusion 
of the Government contract was a matter of importance to the 
American Company, and in particular that the value of its shares 
would or might have been affected by the value of that contract. 
It was, therefore, in our judgment very undesirable for Ministers 
of the Crown to take shares in the American Company while the 
fate of the Government contract with the English Company was 
still in suspense, even if they had bought the shares in the open 
market without any advice or information from Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs. 

36. A good deal of discussion took place before us as to 
whether the transactions of Ministers were in the nature of an 
investment or a speculation. Without attempting any definition 
of what exactly constitutes speculation, we think it clear that 
there was a speculative element in the whole of the transactions, 
since some of the shares were bought in order to be sold again 
at a profit for the purpose of “lessening the price” of the re- 
mainder. 

We are also of opinion that the sale by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of shares on April 20, which had not yet been delivered 
to him, the allocation of 1000 of the shares bought on May 22 
to meet this sale, the borrowing of money at a high rate of interest 
from his broker to pay for the balance of the shares then bought, 
and the fact that no payment has ever been made to the Attorney- 
General for the shares sold by him to his two colleagues make it 
absurd to describe the transactions of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Murray as in the main investments. 
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In this connection it must not be forgotten that the transactions 
were in shares which had become the subject of a scandalous 
Stock Exchange gamble, and that Mr. Lloyd George’s broker 
advised him immediately he heard of it that it was not a desir- 
able investment for the reasons already stated. 

37. We made such efforts as we could to satisfy ourselves 
that no other public official was in any way connected with Marconi 
or other wireless finance. But we were much hampered in this 
Inquiry by a decision of the majority of the Committee which 
precluded us from making any real investigation into the trans- 
actions in these shares by Messrs. Heybourn and Croft, who were 
by far the largest dealers in them. All we therefore can say is 
that we are satisfied that none of those public officials who 
appeared before us had any connection with Marconi or other 
wireless finance except Mr. Taylor, whose transactions have 
already been published. This observation applies equally to the 
Members of Parliament who gave evidence before us. 

38. Ministers urged very strongly before us that we were 
bound to enquire into the truth or falsehood of the charges made 
against them in the Press, particularly in the Outlook and the 
National Review. These charges were not very definite, but we 
think that in substance they included allegations that Ministers 
had been widely accused of being* influenced in their conduct 
of the negotiations with the Marconi Company by the fact that 
they were interested in its shares, and had utilised information 
coming to them from official sources for the purpose of invest- 
ment or speculation in the Marconi Companies. 

We believe the charges thus stated to be without foundation. 
No evidence was brought before us in support of them, and they 
were denied by the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Postmaster-General, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. With respect to the last two Ministers it is right to 
say that any rumours connecting them with any transactions in 
the shares of any Marconi Company here or abroad we believe 
to be baseless. 

Other charges were made by the Eye Witness and later the 
New Witness, and some other less important papers. We have 


* According to the Times, the words “ accused of being” were accidentally omitted 
from the official text as published. 
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no reason for thinking that these charges.were true, but owing 
to the fact that the Editor of the New Witness is being prosecuted 
by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs for criminal libel, we did not think it right 
to insist on his giving evidence before us. We desire to place 
on record that we reprobate very strongly the recklessness with 
which many of these charges were made. At the same time it 
is right to add that, in view of the very definite and persistent 
rumours connecting Ministers with Marconi shares which pre- 
vailed in the City for some considerable time before any references 
to them were made public, the statements in the Press cannot 
all be set down as due to mere malicious invention. 

39. The Attorney-General asked our assistance to trace these 
rumours, and we did our best to do so. But we found great 
difficulties. Even the date on which the rumours became pre- 
valent is doubtful. Some witnesses told us that they had existed 
as early as January or February. Others did not hear of them 
till May or June. On the whole, we are of opinion that the 
rumours did not come into existence, to any considerable extent 
at any rate, until after the dealings of the Attorney-General and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in American Marconi shares, 
and we believe that a distorted account of those transactions 
really set the rumours going. 

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs gave evidence suggesting that the rumours 
were the invention of the adherents of the Poulsen system and 
that they were set about with the view of discrediting the Marconi 
system, and with this charge he connected, more or less directly, 
two Members of Parliament—Mr. Norton Griffiths and Major 
Archer-Shee. Later on he told us that he did not intend to make 
any charge against either of those gentlemen, but those who 
heard him give evidence on the first day could have had no doubt 
that some imsinuation of the kind was intended against them. 
We accordingly enquired closely into the matter and were satisfied 
that there was no truth whatever in the suggestion. 

Neither Mr. Norton Griffiths nor Major Archer-Shee had any 
pecuniary interest in the Poulsen system and neither they nor 
any of those connected with the Poulsen system appear to us 
to have had anything to do with organising or spreading the 
rumours, and it is to be regretted that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs should 
have given currency to any such suggestion. 
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40. The rumours themselves continued to prevail in some 
form or another right through the year 1912 and the*beginning 
of the present year, and we are unable to say that they have 
ceased at the present time. For this persistence we think 
Ministerial reticence must bear the chief blame. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Attorney-General as early as July in 
last year appear to have told some of their colleagues, including 
the Prime Minister and the Postmaster-General, that they had 
had dealings in American Marconi shares. In spite of this fact 
the Postmaster-General thought it right to make determined 
efforts to get the contract ratified before the adjournment of 
Parliament in August of that year without any disclosure of the 
transactions of his colleagues. He even carried his attempt so 
far as to suggest to Major Archer-Shee late in the evening of 
August 6 that he would press for the ratification the next day, 
notwithstanding the Prime Minister’s undertaking, given earlier 
on August 6, that the ratification should not be pressed until 
October. 

41. On October 11 the whole question of the contract and of 
the rumours was discussed in the House of Commons on the 
Postmaster-General’s motion for the appomtment of a Select 
Committee to investigate the circumstances connected with the 
negotiation and completion of the contract and to report on the 
desirability of the contract. In the course of the discussion Mr. 
Samuel, Sir R. Isaacs, and Mr. Lloyd George, while withholding 
all reference to what had actually taken place with regard to the 
dealings in American shares, made declarations or interjections 
which, even if on a careful scrutiny they can be seen to refer only 
to the specific charge of having bought British Marconi shares, 
were calculated to convey an impression, and did in fact generally 
convey the impression, that none of them had ever had any 
interest, direct or indirect, in Marconi shares of any kind. 

It is impossible to admit the plea that any mention of the 
actual dealings in American shares would have been irrelevant 
because Ministers were only concerned in denying the specific 
charges brought against them. No specific charge of any kind 
had in fact been formulated in the House of Commons. But 
there was a general uneasiness as to the possibility of anything 


in the conduct of Ministers being accountable for the existence 
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of rumours. That uneasiness demanded an immediate, full, and 
straightforward statement. In evading such a statement, 
Ministers failed to treat the House of Commons with the frank- 
ness or the respect to which it is entitled. 

42. When the Committee was appointed it provisionally 
arranged its procedure in such a fashion as to allow of all criticisms 
of the contract and all possible charges against Ministers to be 
definitely formulated before asking Ministers to reply. This 
procedure would obviously not have been adopted if the Com- 
mittee had been in possession of the facts, and we regret that 
Ministers committed another grave error of judgment in not 
communicating the facts to the Chairman at once and asking 
to be called to give evidence without delay, particularly as Lord 
Murray was to leave England early in January of this year, 
which he in fact did. 

A mere intimation of readiness to be called, which the Attorney- 
General did make, was not sufficient; and a communication to 
two members of the Committee, treated by them as confidential, 
merely emphasised the failure to make a full disclosure to the 
Committee as a whole. 

43. It further appears that even the Prime Minister was not 
told the full facts until January of this year. On March 19, 
1913, came the action for libel against the Matin, one of the 
main objects of which was, we were told, to enable Ministers to 
explain exactly how matters stood. Even then, however, a very 
incomplete account of what had occurred was given. Nothing 
was said of the later transactions by Mr. Lloyd George in pur- 
chasing 3000 shares on May 22 or of his sale of the 1000 shares 
on April 20. 

We were told that this was due to the advice of counsel. But 
phrases were used by the Attorney-General in giving evidence 
at that trial which certainly appeared to suggest that the position 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was precisely similar to his 
own. Moreover, the Attorney-General did not in that case say 
from whom he bought the shares or what he gave for them. 
Even when he came to give evidence before us he unfortunately 
used language on the first day of his evidence which appeared 
to indicate that it was left to him to sell Mr. Lloyd George’s 
shares as well as his own and that he was really doing the whole 
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transaction, and it was only at the end of the second day that 
he casually dropped out that Mr. Lloyd George had sold 1000 
shares in his own name, and it was not until the next day that 
he told us of the second purchase by Mr. Lloyd George on May 22. 

The transactions of Lord Murray on behalf of the Liberal 
Party funds do not appear to have been disclosed to any of his 
own colleagues, not even to his successor in the position of Chief 
Party Whip. Indeed, he intended apparently to conceal them 
altogether from the Committee. With that object he did not 
hand over to his successor the certificates of the shares he had 
bought with the money belonging to the Party, meaning to keep 
them until the Marconi business had been “cleaned up.” But 
for the accident that the broker through whom these transactions 
were conducted defaulted, neither the Committee nor the public 
would have ever heard anything about them. 

44, We feel that this apparent shrinking from a full disclosure 
of the whole of the transactions by Ministers in American Marconi 
shares is largely responsible for an uneasy impression that perhaps 
even now the whole truth is not known, and this impression has 
been strengthened by the acceptance on the part of Ministers of 
an arrangement proposed to them by the majority of the Com- 
mittee by which only the Chairman and an expert were allowed 
to see the pass books which Ministers had originally tendered 
for the inspection of the Committee, and by the very regrettable 
failure of Lord Murray to present himself for examination as a 
witness before the Committee, in spite of more than one invitation 
to do so. 

45. We therefore beg to report that we have come to the 
following conclusions : 

(1) So far as we have been able to ascertain, no Minister, 
official, or member of Parliament had been influenced in 
the discharge of his public duties by reason of any interest 
he may have had in any of the Marconi or other under- 
takings connected with wireless telegraphy, or has utilised 
information coming to him from official sources for the 
purpose of investment or speculation in any such under- 
taking. 

(2) We are of opinion that the Attorney-General acted with 
grave impropriety in making an advantageous purchase of 
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shares in the Marconi Company of America upon advice 
and information not then fully available to the public given 
to him by the Managing Director of the English Marconi 
Company, which was in course of obtaining from the 
Government a contract of very great importance—a 
contract which even when concluded with the Government 
had to be ratified by the House of Commons. By doing 
so he placed himself, however unwittingly, in a position 
in which his private interest, or sense of obligation, might 
easily have been in conflict with his public duty. 


(3) We think that the Chancellor and the then Chief Ministerial 


Whip, in taking over a portion of the Attorney-General’s 
shares on the same advice and information, are open to 
the same censure; and we hold this to be also true of the 
purchase of shares for the Liberal Party funds by the 
Chief Whip, so far as such purchase was due to the same 
advice and information. 


(4) We find that the purchase of shares by Ministers on 


April 17 was made at a time when the shares could not 
have been bought in the ordinary course on the Stock 
Exchange and at a price lower than that at which an 
ord nary member of the public could have then bought 
them. The Attorney-General obtained these advantages 
because he took the shares from Mr. Harry Isaacs, who 
had to his knowledge taken them on even more advan- 
tageous terms from Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. We think these 
circumstances increase the impropriety of the transaction. 


(5) We are of opinion that the Marconi Company of America 


was materially interested, although indirectly, in the 
conclusion of the agreement between the English Marconi 
Company and the British Government, and it was there- 
fore in any case, apart from any question of purchase on 
special information, or on special terms, highly inadvisable 
for Ministers to take shares in the American Marconi 
Company while the agreement was still pending. 


(6) We hold that the transactions of the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer were in the main in the nature of speculation 
rather than investment, and that this applies in a less 
degree to the transactions of the Attorney-General. 
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(7) We think that the circular distributed by the Marconi 
Company on March 7, 1912, gave a misleading account of 
the tender which had been accepted by the Government, 
in omitting one of its most important terms, and we regret 
that the Postmaster-General did not take adequate steps 
to correct this omission. 

(8) We think that the action of the Postmaster-General in 
trying to obtain the ratification of the agreement by the 
House of Commons without enquiry, after he knew of the 
share transactions of the Attorney-General and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was regrettable. 

(9) We find that the rumours current in the City of London 
as to the connection between Ministers and Marconi shares, 
however recklessly and inaccurately expressed, arose 
chiefly from distorted accounts of Ministerial dealings in 
the shares of the American Company, and that they were 
not the mere invention of journalists. 

We find no justification for the suggestion that any 
member of Parliament or any persons connected with 
the Poulsen system were responsible for the origination 
or dissemination of the rumours. 

(10) We are of opinion that the persistence of rumours and 
suspicions has been largely due to the reticence of Ministers, 
particularly in the debate in October 1912. We regard 
that reticence as a grave error of judgment and as wanting 
in frankness and in respect for the House of Commons. 

(11) Except as above stated there is no ground or thinking 
that any Minister or official (apart from Mr. Taylor, whose 
case has already been dealt with) or member of Parliament 
who appeared before us had any financial dealing direct 
or indirect in any Marconi or other undertaking connected 
with wireless telegraphy. 
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V. AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN 


As the reader will have gathered elsewhere in this number, the 
majority of the so-called “‘ Select Committee,” popularly termed 
the ‘“‘ Whitewashers,” have denounced the publication of “ un- 
founded charges against the honour and integrity of public 
men... of a particularly vile character,” and have placed the 
National Review on the Index Falconieres-Boothiensis. The 
House of Commons has followed suit by passing a resolution 
acquitting Ministers ‘‘ of acting otherwise than in good faith,* 
and reprobates the charges of corruption brought against Ministers 
which have been proved wholly false.” Parliament has wisely 
abstained from specifying either the charges or the chargers, 
and in his moving tribute to the services rendered to Unclean 
Government by the Hush-up press, and diatribe against those 
who are fighting the good fight for Clean Government, Mr. Asquith 
likewise avoided giving particulars. However, fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread. Mr. Lloyd George was sufficiently 
obliging to bring the National Review into the picture as belonging 
to some purely imaginary “ confederacy ”’ bent on blackening 
the fair fame of the great and good man still at the Exchequer. 
Mr. Lloyd George is little else than a factory of falsehood, and 
one more or less does not matter. 

The reader need not take alarm, as we have no intention of 
boring him by an elaborate justification of the campaign of the 
National Review against the threatened introduction of Panama 
Government into this country, because it needs no justification. 
The facts as established on oath speak for themselves. But in 
order to demonstrate the amazing restraint with which we have 
pursued this topic, it may be worth while to reconstitute some 
paragraphs of “‘ Episodes of the Month” as they might have 
been written in May 1912, in the light of present knowledge 
concerning the incredible events of the preceding month, after 
which we will leave the issue as between the National Review 
and the Select Committee and the House of Commons to the 
judgment of our readers. 


* A parliamentary glossary is needed defining “ bad faith” for the benefit of the 
man in the street. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


(AS THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN) 


ALTHOUGH writing under the shadow of the appalling catastrophe 
to the Titanic, we make no excuse for giving precedence to the 
great moral disaster which has befallen the 
Asquith Cabinet, the effects of which are likely 
to be felt throughout the present generation. 
The Premier is so busy in plundering churches and dismembering 
kingdoms as a condition of his “ toe the line” existence, that 
he is unable to exercise that supervision over colleagues which 
Mr. Gladstone laid down as among the primary duties of the 
Prime Minister. There has grown up under his very eyes, 
without his being aware of it, one of the most portentous 
scandals in British Parliamentary government. The facts are 
so stupefying that we may economise our epithets. It will 
be generally agreed that low as the moral of the country has 
sunk during the present régime, no Government in any civilised 
country could survive these disclosures for a day, and even should 
Mr. Asquith’s devotion to office lead him to try and carry on 
after dismissing the chief culprits, things could only go from 
bad to worse with a Party which claims to have all the talents 
and most of the virtues. Indeed it is incredible that he should 
succeed in persuading his more serious colleagues to co-operate 
in any such forlorn hope. They will be able to see things as 
they are, and will recognise that the only atonement that can be 
made to the country is the immediate retirement of the entire 
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Cabinet, which on the principle of Cabinet solidarity, is collectively 
responsible for the offences of its members. Odious as has been the 
Asquith régime from every point of view, and urgent as is the 
need for its downfall, we are sincerely sorry in the interests of 
the country that it should end in this squalid ignominy, though 
we may console ourselves on the ground that had such transac- 
tions been successfully hushed up, things would have gone from 
bad to worse and British government would rapidly sink to the 
level prevailing in the more corrupt communities of South 
America. 


Now for the facts which concern a somewhat obscure topic, 
of which the general public is at present in the dark, for the 
simple reason that Mr. Herbert Samuel, the 
Postmaster-General, has obstinately refused to 
give any information to the House of Commons. 
This reticence is in itself mysterious. We doubt whether one 
in a hundred of our readers has even heard of the Marconi 
Agreement—however familiar may be the name of the brilliant 
Marconi—arranged between the Post Office and the Marconi 
Company so long ago as March 7, for the establishment of an 
Imperial Wireless chain. But the City has long been agog on 
the subject as there has been an amazing boom in “ Marconis ” 
during the negotiations between the Company and the Govern- 
ment. The Post Office could surely have stopped any gamble 
in the shares of a Company with which it was conducting con- 
fidential negotiations by threatening to break them off—Mr. 
Lloyd George’s vaunted Patents Act makes the British Govern- 
ment master of the situation—or by publicly announcing that 
in any event before being presented to Parliament for ratification, 
the contract would be submitted to an independent Committee. 
We cannot penetrate Mr. Samuel’s motives, but he is obviously 
responsible for the disaster which has overtaken the Govern- 
ment, as his lack of candourin Parliament has given the speculators 
their opportunity—not that we are entitled to suggest that he 
has taken any part in the speculation. As indicating the lengths 
to which the policy of silence has been carried, it may be noted 
that when he was asked in the middle of March (by Major Archer 
Shee) ‘‘ When the House will have an opportunity of discussing 
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the recent Agreement with the Marconi Company,” Mr. Samuel 
replied, “‘ As soon as the formal contract has been signed it will 
be laid on the Table of the House in accordance with the usual 
practice ; but I cannot at present say how soon this will be.” 


MeANWHILE the other party to the contract, the Marconi Com- 
pany, were able (without let or hindrance from the Post Office), 
so long ago as March 7 to issue a circular to its 
shareholders, announcing their triumph and setting 
forth the terms of the Agreement about which all 
information is denied to Parliament. What does this mean? 
Before the appearance of this circular there was, as we have said, 
a Marconi boom, obviously through leakage somewhere, but since 
its appearance, which can in no sense be regarded as an “ an- 
nouncement ” or “ publication” to the British taxpayer, there 
has been another tremendous boom in Marconi shares which 
actually rose £5 between March 17 and April 17, various sub- 
sidiary companies of the contracting Company sharing in the 
harvest over which immense sums of money have been made by 
those ‘‘in the know” at the expense of outsiders. There can 
be no shadow of doubt as to the financial value of this preliminary 
Agreement to the Company, but judging by the facts set forth 
in the circular which declares that “‘ The Company shall receive 
10 per cent. of the gross receipts of all the long distance stations 
so erected for the term of the Agreement, which is 28 years 
from the date of the opening to service of the first three stations,” 
the Postmaster-General has made a deplorable bargain, which, 
doubtless, accounts for his reluctance to lay facts before Parlia- 
ment which are being indecently exploited in the City. Possibly 
he would excuse himself on the ground that elaborate negotiations 
are necessary before the completion of the contract in which 
various Government Departments are concerned, conspicuously 
the Treasury, but as we shall see that only emphasises the plight 
of some of his colleagues. Not to overburden these pages with 
superfluous details we need only say that the successful negotiations 
—t.e. successful from the Company’s point of view—have been 
exclusively conducted, not by Mr. Marconi, the well-known Chair- 
man of the Company to which he gives his name, but by the General 
Manager, a certain Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the brother of a very distin- 
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guished and important member of his Majesty’s Government, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs the Attorney-General. This is in any case lamentable, 
because it presumably deprives the Government of the advice 
and assistance of the principal Law Officer of the Crown—to 
whom we taxpayers pay an enormous salary—on a contract 
which necessarily bristles with legal difficulties, and if the 
arrangement is as favourable to the Company as its shareholders 
have been led to believe, a view which is confirmed by the 
secretiveness of the Post Office, the public will naturally be 
hypercritical. 


MINISTERS cannot complain if it is inferred that the relationship 
of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the plenipotentiary of the Marconi Com- 
pany, has been a useful asset to the Company 
however ignorant the Attorney-General may have 
been of the negotiations. For one thing, as we 
have said, it robs us of the protection of the Attorney-General, 
which is in itself an immense advantage to the Company. Un- 
fortunately the matter does not rest there. According to our 
information, which we take full responsibility for publishing, 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, doubtless, through fraternal affection, has 
during the past month become financially interested to the tune 
of £20,000 in one of the Marconi Companies in which not only 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
Master of Elibank, the Chief Government Whip, are likewise 
financially interested. To make matters much worse, the entire 
Liberal Party has become compromised through the astounding 
action of their chief Whip, who, not content with taking a share 
of Sir Rufus Isaacs’s holding on his private account, has actually 
bought 2500 American Marconis—a highly speculative stock— 
as trustee of the Liberal Party funds, which, considering the 
demand for the shares, must have been pledged to the extent of 
nearly £50,000, unless the Master of Elibank was specially 
favoured over other applicants. We can see the sceptical smile 
provoked by such assertions. The reader will either imagine that 
we have allowed our partisanship to run away with us in making 
these absurd and scandalous imputations upon distinguished 
members of the Government, or that we have taken leave of our 
senses and should be confined in the nearest lunatic asylum. 
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We are, however, simply telling the truth, and we take full 
responsibility for assertions which can be immediately tested 
by questions in the House of Commons or in the Law Courts. 
We do not anticipate either of these courses, because directly 
the facts reach the Prime Minister, his colleagues will admit 
their truth, and their places will immediately become vacant 
whatever may happen to the rest of the Government. 


To be precise. This deplorable transaction came about as 
follows. The moment the enterprising Mr. Godfrey Isaacs had 
captured the British Post Office, he took the 
first steamer to New York, accompanied by Mr. 
Marconi and a posse comitatus of solicitors, jobbers, &c., attached 
to the Marconi Company, for the purpose of reorganising Marconi 
business in the United States, where a derelict United Wireless 
Company had hampered a not very successful Marconi Company 
—in which the parent Company held a preponderance of shares. 
After a short, sharp, but decisive struggle, in which we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’s operations may have 
been promoted by the extraordinarily injudicious telegram 
which Sir Rufus Isaacs sent to the Marconi Banquet in New 
York (March 16)*—Mr. Godfrey Isaacs succeeded in buying 
up the assets of the United Wireless Company for the English 
Marconi Company and reselling them at a large profit to the 
American Marconi Company. Meanwhile, as the Americans 
were believed to be “fed up” with wireless finance, it was 
decided to float a reorganised American Marconi Company in 
London, where people were Marconi-mad at the moment and 
would readily absorb any shares bearing the magic label. The 
intimacy between these two Marconi Companies—English and 
American—may be gathered inter alia from the fact that the 


The Lunch 


* This telegram was thus published in the New York Times, which gave the Banquet 
in question : 


London, Sunday, March 17. 
Please congratulate Marconi and my brother (Godfrey Isaacs, General Manager 
of the Marconi Company) on the successful development of a marvellous enterprise. 
I wish them all success in New York, and hope that by the time they come back the 
coa! strike will be finished. 


(Signed) Rurvs Isaacs 
(Attorney-General of Great Britain 
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English Marconi Company held a majority of shares in the old 
Company which involved a very large holding in the new Company 
—both Mr. Marconi and Mr. Isaacs were on the boards of both— 
and moreover the parent guaranteed the issue of the whole 
1,400,000 new five-dollar shares, say £1,400,000. Of this number 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the Managing Director, made himself re- 
sponsible for 500,000, of which he had already disposed of 400,000 
before he left New York. We have reason to believe that he 
returned to London on April 8, and almost his first action, if we 
are correctly informed, was to invite his two brothers (Mr. Harry 
Isaacs and Sir Rufus Isaacs) to lunch on April 9, though we have 
been unable to ascertain the rendezvous. 


Mr. Goprrey Isaacs, according to our informant, was full of 
his American scheme, which he depicted in glowing colours to 
The Fall his sympathetic audience, offering his brothers 

as much as they liked of the 100,000 new American 
Marconis at par, say £145. In order to appreciate this extra- 
ordinary episode the reader must bear in mind that Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs was the Managing Director of the Marconi Company 
engaged in completing an immense contract with the British 
Government in which he would personally conduct the negotia- 
tions, as he had those resulting in the Agreement of March 7 
which the Post Office is understood to regard as neither “ a con- 
tract” nor even an “* Agreement.” The Attorney-General realised 
the impossibility and impropriety of his entertaining his brother’s 
attractive financial proposal, and he went away leaving the 
brethren to discuss it. The other brother, Mr. Harry Isaacs, 
with whom we have no concern save in so far as he is related to 
the Attorney-General, and upon whom no imputation lies, as 
he has no connection with the Government or any fiduciary 
capacity, took no less than 56,000 of his brother Godfrey’s 
American Marconis at par. Sir Rufus Isaacs, as our readers 
are probably aware from newspaper accounts of their move- 
ments, is an intimate friend of Mr. Lloyd George and the Master 
of Elibank, and he may at this time, or he may not, have discussed 
with them the subject of American Marconis. On April 14 came 
the tragedy of the Titanic, and all the world was talking wireless. 
We are informed that Sir Rufus Isaacs met Mr. Harry Isaacs 
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on April 17, which was two days before “‘ American Marconis ” 
were to be introduced to the London market, and ultimately 
consented to buy 10,000 shares at what the brothers then 
regarded as the “ market price,” namely £2, though there was 
no “market” except for insiders or specially knowing ones. 
The reader will be struck by the generosity of Sir Rufus Isaacs 
in paying so large a sum as nearly £10,000 to one brother for his 
refusal to accept the other brother’s offer of a few days before, 
though admittedly insiders had been putting up the price in the 
interval, as the T'ttanie disaster pointed to another sensational 
“ Marconi boom.” That same day, so we are informed by those 
upon whom we rely for this amazing story, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
offered 1000 of his 10,000 American Marconis to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and another 1000 to the Chief Whip of the Party, 
at the same price, -namely £2, but he consideraiely told them 
that they need not trouble about paying for them. His colleagues 
accepted the offer knowing the original source of these shares, 7.e. 
the Managing Director of the Marconi Company, with which their 
Government was completing a contract interesting many Depart- 
ments, including the Treasury, and requiring Parliamentary 
ratification. 


DovustLess our ‘investors’? persuaded themselves that the 
American Company had no interest in this contract, but it 
would be difficult to maintain such a proposition 
seeing that the British boom had been so largely 
built up on the Imperial wireless negotiations, while the American 
boom had been largely built up on the British boom, and the 
mere fact that Mr. Marconi and Mr. Godfrey Isaacs were members 
of both Boards should have made them suspicious of their own 
belief in the independence of these Companies. They saw 
nothing improper in accepting a valuable “ tip” in every sense 
of the word, totally oblivious of the sinister aspect of such a 
transaction. If there were three Ministers who ought to keep 
clear of all Marconi speculations pending the contract, they were 
the Attorney-General, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Chief Whip, who would be responsible for steering through Parlia- 
ment an Agreement against which murmurs were already arising. 
Anyhow the indisputable fact remains, that on April 17, ¢.e. 
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only a few days ago, they bought between them 10,000 American 
Marconis at £2, a price not available to the writer or the reader, 
who, if sending an order to their brokers on April 17 to buy 
10,000 American Marconis, would have been unable to secure any 
until two days later, April 19, when they would have had to pay 
£3 5s. per £1 share. Moreover, so great was the rush for shares 
that only 15 per cent. of ordinary applications were allotted. 
The reader can roughly estimate the benefit secured by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his friends. Unlike the general 
public they got the shares they wanted at a preferential price 
which enabled them to make quick and large profits, which might 
have amounted to £20,000 in two days, because at one moment 
American Marconis touched £4 on this fateful April 19. Ministers 
were fully alive to the value of their “ good thing.” Directly 
the market opened and the outside public for the first time learnt 
what Messrs. Lloyd George and Co. already knew, Ministerial 
operations began, 3570 of their 10,000 shares being sold at an 
average price of £3 6s. 6d., 357 shares being credited by the 
Attorney-General to Mr. Lloyd George’s account and 357 to that 
of the Master of Elibank—a peculiarly profitable transaction as 
it represented what may fairly be described as an “ unearned incre- 
ment ” of several hundred pounds a day to the arch enemy of 
‘unearned increment.” The following day, April 20, Mr. Lloyd 
George went off, so to speak, “on his own” (and the Master of 
Elibank’s) selling another 1000 shares at 3.4,—on the advice 
of a prudent broker, so it is rumoured in the city, who regarded 
American Marconis as an undesirable investment. We leave 
our readers to do their own arithmetic. They will have no 
difficulty in calculating the net result of these transactions taken 
without any risk. Those were happy days in Downing Street, 
even if they be numbered. 


Wuat further Marconi speculations our gamblers may con- 
template we cannot guess any more than we are aware of 
other speculations which other Ministers may 
conceivably have indulged in in other Marconi 
Companies, as after what has happened the public will be entitled 
to believe that anything is possible to members of the Asquith 
Government. As we said at the beginning, we should economise 
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our epithets as the facts speak eloquently for themselves and 
we are quite content to leave the scandal to the judgment of 
the country. We hope that parliamentary government has not 
yet sunk sufficiently low to enable the Prime Minister to white- 
wash his colleagues. There is no need to treat the question 
from a party point of view as no party could afford to sanction 
such proceedings; but party spirit has been carried to such 
appalling lengths under the Irish lash that everything is possible. 
Should the Radicals decide that Mr. Lloyd George is too valuable 
an asset to be thrown overboard, however burdened with Marconi 
shares, we need not worry, as in that case the Government would 
commit political suicide, which is perhaps the simplest way out of 
the impasse. That men must be judged not by their motives 
but by their acts is made clear by a valuable clause in the Indian 
Penal Code, though we leave lawyers to decide whether it bears 
analogy to the present case. Section 165 runs as follows : 

Whoever, being a public servant, accepts or obtains or agrees to accept or attempts 
to obtain, for himself or for any other person, any valuable thing, without considera- 
tion, or for a consideration which he knows to be inadequate, from any person whom 
he knows to have been, or to be, or to be likely to be concerned in any proceeding 
or business transaction, or about to be transacted by such public servant, or having 
any connection with the official functions of himself or of any public servant to whom 
he is subordinate, or from any person whom he knows to be interested in or related 


to the person so concerned, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 


TERE is yet another still more startling fact. Not only have 
Ministers hopelessly compromised themselves by Marconi specula- 
Pp tions if only because apart from Departmental 
arty ‘ 4 . 

Sunda business, at any moment the Marconi question 

might become a Cabinet question and private 
interests find themselves in conflict with public duties, but the 
Party as a whole is equally compromised. We have just ascer- 
tained through an accident that the funds of the Radical Party 
have been “invested” in a Marconi Company. As already 
stated, thanks to Sir Rufus Isaacs and the good offices of Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs (though it is alleged that the latter is not aware 
of the big fish in his net) the Master of Elibank acquired on 
April 17, 1000 American Marconis at £2 apiece on his private 
account. As Chief Whip he exercises unfettered control over 
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the Party funds and he became so enamoured of American 
Marconis that, unbeknown to his intimate friends, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George, on the following day, April 18, he 
bought 2500 shares for the “‘ Party ” for which he paid 3}, the 
recognised “‘ coming out” price—at a total cost of over £8000. 
We are not commenting upon his conduct as a trustee because 
we are not yet aware of all the facts. We are solely concerned 
with the public aspects of this transaction. Ordinary applicants 
for American Marconis on April 18 only received, as we have 
said, 15 per cent. of their demand. Therefore if the Master of 
Elibank was treated as an ordinary applicant, he must, in order 
to secure 2500 shares, have applied for at least 15,000 and have 
been prepared to pledge approximately £50,000 of the “ Party 
funds” to a Marconi Company “associated” with the parent 
Company, in contractual relations with the Government. Or 
alternatively, as Chief Whip, whose good offices might be useful, 
he may have been treated as a privileged being—not in price 
this time, but as regards allotment—and accorded all the shares he 
wanted, namely 2500. The public will be interested to have the 
answer to these and many other questions which require thrashing 
out. Optimists have always sought to console us by asserting 
that political corruption was confined to Protectionist countries, 
and that we were immune from any risk of unclean government 
thanks to Free Imports. What do they say to-day? Are not 
such transactions as we have disclosed the preliminaries of 
** Panama ” Government ? 


All this and a good deal more might have been written a year 
ago in the “ National Review” without any risk of contradiction. 
As it is I am positively ashamed of the moderation and innocence 
with which the Marconi question has been discussed. 


L. J. Maxss. 


A SPORTSMAN’S VISIT TO BULGARIA 


Ir was a typical October afternoon some four years ago as the 
Orient Express drew up in Sofia station and deposited its few 
passengers on the platform. They emerged with every sign of 
pleasure after two days of stuffy confinement, and one, at least, 
had no regrets on bidding good-bye to the acquaintances made 
on the journey. Sofia lies in a plain seventeen hundred feet high 
between the Balkans and the Rhodope. The town is well known 
to travellers and is almost entirely modern, with electric trams, 
light, and all the other appurtenances of Western civilisation, which 
mingle oddly with the creaking buffalo carts and the sheep-skin 
coats of the peasants in the streets. Little remains of the old 
wooden one-story shanties of which the town consisted thirty 
years ago. 

The population of about one hundred thousand still shows 
the mixed characteristics common to towns in the Levant. There 
were said to be thirty thousand Macedonians, employed mainly 
in the building and allied trades, whose quickness and versatility 
were a source of more envy than admiration to their slower-witted 
compatriots. The Israelites and Armenians were numerous in 
the retail trade, having replaced the Greeks, who were all hunted 
out of the country at the time when Greek and Bulgarian bands 
were at each other’s throats in Macedonia. The Jews, by the 
way, are called Spaniards by courtesy—at any rate they call 
themselves so—owing to the fact that they still speak the language 
of Castile over most of the East—almost as unexpected and 
strange a survival as the use of the Maria Theresa dollar by the 
modern Abyssinians. The gypsies formed an important element 
of the population. Men and women wear trousers and are 
curiously dirty in their appearance. They talk their own tongue 


amongst themselves, but have given up their nomadic habits 
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and live now in fixed abodes, strange modern dwellings made 
often of little else but old packing-cases and kerosene tins. They 
are regarded by the rest somewhat as outcasts, and earn a liveli- 
hood as porters and hucksters and odd-job men generally. These 
are the men described by some of the more exuberant of the war- 
correspondents as “‘ Turks,” whose inferiority to their Christian 
neighbours was quickly discerned as symptomatic of the trend 
of the campaign. 

Finally, there were the Bulgarians, whose fame has since 
spread the world over. They take but little part in the trade 
of the town and have none of the suppleness necessary in com- 
merce. Indeed, it was said that no transaction in the market 
was possible between two Bulgarian peasants without the inter- 
vention of a gypsy, who ran between the two, arguing, whittling 
down the price of the seller and raising the offer of the purchaser, 
till, at last, with the stroking caress universal in the East, he 
would bring the recalcitrant men of business together and all 
three would adjourn for refreshment. The Bulgarian is truly 
a son of the soil, wedded to the uncomplaining earth, whose very 
qualities he seems to have drawn into his being. Unequalled 
obstinacy and tenacity of purpose, combined with the most 
practical point of view, promise great things for his race. Frugal 
and taciturn, he has none of the thoughtless cheeriness of the 
Roumanian, the expansiveness of the Serb, or the dreamy, un- 
practical idealism of the Russian. He resembles rather the 
Lowland Scot and carries his many admirable qualities beneath 
an exterior which it is not every one’s good fortune to penetrate. 

Autumn is the finest season in most parts of the world, and 
nowhere more so than on the high Bulgarian plain, where the 
clear, cool air and radiant sun give full value to the distant 
mountains, The purchase of a gun-licence puts all the shooting 
of the country at the disposal of the sportsman, provided he 
keeps outside enclosures, which are few. In old days, before the 
spread of cheap firearms and before there was any regular market 
for game in the towns, very good shooting could be had round 
Sofia ; but this was no longer so when we arrived, and the sports- 
man must now expect a long tramp rather than a heavy bag and 
must not be surprised, when at last he reaches a favourite bit 
of ground, to find that it has just been scoured by a rival party 
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from Sofia, or visited that morning by a couple of village shooters. 
These are incidents which must be borne with what equanimity 
they can find by those accustomed to the carefully preserved 
fields of England. 

The Sofia plain seems to lie in the direct route of the great 
autumn and spring migrations of birds from Russia and Central 
Europe to the shores of Africa. The various kinds of hawks 
were extraordinarily numerous, and red-footed falcons streamed 
in flocks to their roosting-places in the evenings. Hobbies, 
kestrels, both lesser and greater, merlins, peregrines, and other 
kinds difficult to identify, were always in sight, and it was hard 
to see where the food for such a host was to be found. There 
were, it is true, great numbers of a kind of vole, and small birds, 
especially larks, were very abundant. But the kestrels and red- 
footed falcons seemed to pay little heed to them and may have 
found some insect food which we did not see. The hawks were 
about the plain for some weeks, but only a few of the resident 
species were to be seen by the end of October. 

Enquiries as to shooting soon put us in touch with an old 
Hungarian cab-driver, who had personally conducted Western 
sportsmen to the best spots in the neighbourhood for many years. 
His German, which was the only language we had in common, 
was a constant source of amusement to us, and he referred to 
various distinguished officials of former days in terms which 
would have astonished them not a little. There was one mys- 
terious and semi-heroic individual whose identity completely baffled 
us for a considerable time. He was always referred to as “ Der 
OJliot,’” and the fabulous nature of his bags and the infinitesimal 
number of cartridges with which he had obtained his results 
never failed to fill us with respectful envy; especially my com- 
panion, who was a first-rate game-shot and had won the Grand 
Prix at Monte Carlo not long before. After much discussion we 
came to the conclusion that this personage must be his Majesty’s 
present representative at Athens, who had for some years resided 
at Sofia. 

We made a good many excursions in the next few days. 
Borosch, the coachman, was the possessor of a shabby old victoria 
and a pair of skinny horses which were a good deal bigger than 
the usual native nags and,\if hardly over-fed, were at any rate 
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well cared for. With this equipage we negotiated roads which 
would soon have settled the fate of a heavy English carriage and 
pair of fat horses. For the roads were typical Slav roads, axle- 
deep in mud after rain, and full of cavernous pits and ruts in 
dry weather. Has any one satisfactorily explained the workings 
of the natural law which condemns the Slav races to dwell in the 
midst of a sea of mud? Here the peasants walked about the 
villages on short stilts in wet weather. 

Cultivation and drainage are slowly but surely curtailing the 
vast marshes which once stretched across the plain, and they are 
now reduced to isolated patches varying in size from good large 
stretches, which take all the afternoon to walk over, to small bits 
which could be finished in half an hour. The large stretches 
were the most distant and required a whole day to do them justice. 
When we had no time to visit these we would start off after an 
early lunch and drive from patch to patch along tracks and over 
fields which were then bare of crops. When we came to a good 
stretch of turf Borosch would whip up his horses and, standing 
on the box, urge them on with strange cries. They responded 
with unexpected gallantry, would even try to kick over the traces, 
and the swaying of the carriage over the soft turf, the rush of 
the keen air, and the shouts of our Jehu produced an effect of 
exhilaration beyond anything to be experienced at a day’s covert- 
shooting at home. Borosch was, in fact, a bold and skilful driver, 
even when we lunched out and after he had emptied the bottle 
of red Bulgarian wine which was his favourite beverage. White 
wine he would not touch and knew the quality of the supply of 
every inn for miles round. There was one he would never pass ; 
* Such a good wine it were a sin to leave,” he always said. 

The marshy ground was the only resort of game in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sofia after the maize had been cut at the end of 
August. The maize never attracted me. It only contained 
quails and a few hares; and the prodigious heat during the quail 
season and the lack of variety in the shot itself combine with the 
smallness of the quarry to make the sport of quail-shooting in 
these regions a doubtful pleasure. Even in Egypt in the winter 
it cannot be compared to any other form of shooting which 
provides at all the same number of shots. 

In the marshes the variety was considerable, if the actual 
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numbers bagged were small. Our autumn bag included common 
snipe, jack snipe, double snipe, dotterel, green plovers, tufts, 
mallard, teal, and garganey. Of these far the most numerous 
were the common snipe, but the bags were very small; the best 
afternoon to my own gun was only eighteen head, and often we 
tramped for several hours for eight or ten head. But the bags 
were perhaps the least part of the enjoyment, for the marshes 
were full of birds impossible of approach. Geese would rise from 
a distant pool, and great flocks of plover and waders sweep past 
out of shot; the garganey were in great numbers at times, and 
shovellers, widgeon, and other fowl constantly on the move. 
Once a small flock of great bustard flew quite close past us in the 
carriage, but we never saw them again. The double snipe is a 
heavy bird on the wing compared to his common cousin and is 
easily known by his light-coloured rump. He utters a low, 
grating cry when he rises and does not seem to be more solitary 
than the full snipe. He is, I think, superior to all his relatives 
on the table, and Borosch considered him the only quarry really 
worthy of pursuit. “ Duppler” he called them, but included 
in the term all waders bigger than the common snipe, which he 
called “ simpler.” Jack snipe were the object of pitying contempt 
and named “ miserabler.” 

The villagers, as has been said, haunt the marshes and account 
largely for the smallness of the bags. It is not every villager 
who shoots. Usually, in fact, there is only one sportsman in the 
village, just as there is one innkeeper and one wag. He is a 
professional, and it says much for the orderliness of the population 
that I never heard of trouble between a visitor and one of these 
men whose livelihood depended upon their bag. It always 
surprised us that these professionals found it worth their while 
to shoot snipe, and presumably they picked their shots very 
carefully. Their chief object was ducks, and they would make 
artificial pools in the plain by damming up a drain and sit up all 
night close by in a little hut dug in the ground and covered with 
turf. Some had decoy ducks in the pool, but whether they were 
tethered in lines, as is done in France in order to avoid their 
being shot in the dark, I cannot say. 

As is well known, the eagle, though not regarded by English- 
men as a desirable addition to the bag, is considered by Conti- 
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nental sportsmen as a great prize. Round Sofia eagles were 
fairly common—golden eagles they seemed to be—and Borosch 
explained at great length the first day we went out that we were 
on no account to fire on one. It appears that in Bulgaria the 
bird is a sure protection against hail, and one of Borosch’s patrons 
had years before got into serious trouble with some villagers for 
shooting an eagle. One cannot help wondering whether this 
connection of the eagle with hail is not a very old superstition. 
The “ Bird of Jove,’ which flitted uneasily across our school- 
days, never suggested to me hail or anything else half so concrete ; 
but Jove was the god of thunder, which usually accompanies 
hail, and it may be that the belief of the villagers of the Sofia 
plain was held by the ancients more than two thousand years 
ago. In any case the modern Bulgarians do not rely exclusively 
on the protection of the bird; they fire rockets at the clouds to 
burst them when a hailstorm threatens. Perhaps this, too, is 
the manifestation of a superstition of a more scientific order. 

As December approached sport in the plain became more and 
more precarious, and we determined to try a trip in the Rhodope, 
the range of mountains which divided Bulgaria from Turkey to 
the south. Chamois, bears, wolves, and roe were reported at 
first to be numerous, but they all diminished in the most disap- 
pointing fashion before closer enquiry. Finally we decided to 
fix on chamois, partly because they undoubtedly existed and 
partly because their pursuit would take us above the forest zone 
and into a country well worth visiting even if we returned empty- 
handed. Every species of game in Bulgaria has its own particular 
close-time, and that for chamois was extended to the whole year 
except December in the hope of saving the race from extinction. 
December had been left free because few people care to go on to 
the high ground so late. We thought the arrangement an excel- 
lent one, and were a little disappointed when we arrived near 
our ground to be told by every one that we ought to have come 
in July, as that was far the best month for chamois-shooting. 
General astonishment was expressed at our being influenced in 
our choice by the accident of the close season. 

We left Sofia by train in thick, raw weather; the mountains 
were completely hidden by the mist, and in vain we tried to 
believe it was clearing. At the wayside station, on the main 
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line to Constantinople, where we got out, a couple of carriages 
were waiting to take us to a large village near the foot of the 
mountains. Here we had a wait of several hours while the pack 
ponies, which were supposed to be waiting, were got ready. 

During this interval we seemed to make the acquaintance 
of everybody in the place. All the local hunters were in waiting, 
fine active men with rifles slung over their backs and the thick 
felt clothes and raw-hide shoes which are now so familiar to all 
readers of the illustrated papers. These same shoes make, by 
the way, excellent brogues for wading in chalk streams; they 
are much lighter than ordinary brogues, but are quite useless 
in Northern rivers, as they slip on wet rock. 

We saw at once that it was hopeless to fight against fate and 
abandoned the idea of a quiet and businesslike excursion with 
one, or at most two men. When we finally moved off at about 
one o'clock we were accompanied by some dozen volunteers who 
had expressed their desire and determination to join our party. 
I felt really sorry for the village schoolmaster, an excellent fellow, 
who had joined us at lunch, at being left behind, complaining 
loudly that his official duties gave him no time for enjoyment. 

Our party soon left the flat and engaged in the spurs of the 
mountains, thickly covered with hazel, low beech, and oak. As 
we climbed, the slush was left behind and the paths became deep 
in snow. The men seemed confident of clear weather above, 
but it was difficult to believe it possible in the thick mist below. 
Yet after a couple of hours it became visibly brighter, and as 
we reached the spruce and left the deciduous trees behind, the 
sun broke through the clouds and turned the dull woods to a 
glittering glory. 

Few occurrences in Nature are more wonderful than the flight 
of the mist before the sun. One has waited perhaps hours in the 
murky light without hope of change, and suddenly, in a moment, 
the hidden scene is spread before you in all its splendour. So 
it was now, and from the path, which skirted a ridge, we looked 
upon a solid pall of dazzling cloud through which the Balkans 
far to the north shouldered their way into the sun. 

It was dark by the time we reached our destination, a hut 
over five thousand feet up, just where the spruce gave way to 
the Pinus montana, the “latchen” so well known to hunters 
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in Tyrol and Styria as almost impenetrable. The snow was 
here more than two feet deep, and the mountain-stream in front 
of the hut frozen almost solid. We were pretty tired and glad 
to get into the heat of the iron stove which our followers soon 
had almost red-hot with blazing wood. 

After an excellent meal we retired to our half of the hut. 
The others, whose numbers had been further swelled by the 
arrival of a friendly gendarme, passed a perfectly happy night 
all in one small room, and talking as such men do all the world over. 

Next morning, to our relief, some of our friends stayed at home, 
and we started off with quite a reasonable following up the valley. 
The snow was deep and the going extraordinarily heavy amongst 
the dwarf pines, which were inextricably laced together about 
breast-high. The men said the chamois were most likely to be 
amongst these, and I did my best to spy the ground thoroughly ; 
but I have never seen a background so difficult as that formed 
by a mixture of dazzling snow, dark pines, and grey rock. It 
was no surprise to me, therefore, when, before I had seen anything, 
one of the hunters picked up a chamois about five hundred yards 
off with his naked eye. The beast had picked us up, too, and 
moved up the valley ahead of us. 

We saw nothing more till we reached the limit of the mountain 
pines and began to climb the side of the glen to get a clear view. 
We were near the top and pretty blown when I suddenly saw 
a chamois galloping down from the open hill above us back to 
the wood; he looked like a black woolly ball in the snow. We 
rushed forward to cut him off and were literally sobbing when 
he crossed barely a hundred yards above us. I was a little ahead 
of my companion and took the first shot, then followed three 
others between us, and he disappeared. 

I could have cried with mortification. I had never had a 
shot at a chamois before and hardly really expected a shot at all 
when we started; he was, moreover, a good buck and in the 
finest winter coat; his much coveted “bart” stood up along 
his back like the hair of a great rough dog about to engage in a 
fight. Where the shots went I have no idea, and the worst of 
it was that he stood for my second shot. The men shook their 
heads and we tramped on to the top. 

From the ridge there was nothing to be seen but the sea of 
cloud below, the distant Balkans, and the long array oi glittering 
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peaks which marked the Turkish frontier. Our hunters declared 
that the best thing was for them to drive the dwarf pines down 
to us. We went down the top of the ridge and stood at the edge 
of the spruce wood. My boots were not proof against the snow, 
and never, even hind-shooting in Scotland, have I suffered such 
agonies of cold in the feet as during that long wait. When the 
men finally came up I took off my boots, wrung out the stockings, 
and rubbed some sort of feeling into my feet. 

There is no doubt that ordinary shooting-boots are quite 
useless in snow. The only thing to wear are boots big enough 
to take a pair of thick woollen socks over the ordinary stockings 
and still feel loose. With such boots and putties to keep the 
snow out of the top of them, one can defy any amount of snow 
in comfort, but anything like a fitting boot with one pair of 
stockings is torture. It may be wondered how the men fared 
in their raw-hide shoes. They suffered a good deal, but, as they 
were walking all the time and it was not cold enough for frost- 
bite, they were comfortable compared with ourselves; but their 
foot-gear was thoroughly unsuitable and they got soaked and 
slipped about a great deal. 

We had a return drive of the top of the spruce wood and a 
chamois crossed the bottom of the glen below me. He was over 
three hundred yards off, but I had one shot at him without effect ; 
he was no doubt the same as we had shot at before. While we 
were waiting for this drive a number of nutcrackers flitted about 
the woods in the valley. Their flight resembles that of a jay, 
and their cries are of the same type, though less harsh. They 
are remarkably tame birds; they hop about the spruces with 
the brisk, alert movements of the thrush tribe, and are altogether 
interesting and entertaining fellows. 

The next day we saw no sign of chamois, and the men decided 
to hunt the woods for roe. They loosed their dogs, a kind of 
black-and-tan hound with a deep, bell-like note. This type of 
hound is very widespread and probably an ancient race. It is 
found in Turkey under the name of “ kopoy,” and a hound very 
similar is used in Norway for hare-hunting. I hear, too, that 
the hounds hunting the deer in the Ribblesdale district of York- 
shire are of the same type, and that this pack are descended from 
hounds which are found in county Kerry and which, like most 
things in the West of Ireland, are supposed to owe their origin 
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to the Spanish Armada. Tradition does not relate whence the 
Dons drew them from, but it may be that they got them from 
the Moor, who, in their turn, had brought them from further 
Kast. 

A roe passed close to my companion, but it had shed its horns, 
and as no Austrian sportsman will shoot a roe in that condition 
it was allowed to go free. This gave rise to a terrible scene when 
our fellow-hunters arrived and realised what had happened. 
They shouted, gesticulated, and one of them threw his cap on 
the ground with fury. With difficulty they were pacified, and 
it was explained that, in our country, it was an unpardonable 
crime to shoot a hornless deer—something like stealing a friend’s 
cow or poisoning his best sheep-dog. Grumbling they resumed 
the chase and fortunately killed a roe themselves, so that we 
returned a united party to the hut at dark. The whole animal 
disappeared at the evening meal, and very good it was. 

Next morning we took again to the woods and followed a 
real bear’s track for a considerable distance. It was some days 
old, and after struggling for hours with the dwarf pines we had 
to give up the hunt. After lunch we packed the ponies and 
returned to Sofia that night, plunging once more into the thick 
fog, which had never left the plain. 

When spring comes round the ducks and waders return once 
more to the marshes on their way north. They begin to arrive 
in March and are nearly all gone by the middle of April. The 
double snipe seemed most numerous during the first week of 
April, just after the arrival of the storks, which Borosch regarded 
only in the light of useful heralds of the approach of the “‘ duppler.” 
But spring is not the time for gunning, even when the birds are 
unpaired and far from their breeding haunts. By April the 
marshes were gay with marigolds and the brilliant green of the 
young grass. The water tortoises had emerged from their winter 
quarters, and the quaky ground seemed almost to quiver with 
the croaking of the frogs. Peewits swooped round the head of 
an intruder just as they do on the Hampshire downs. They 
bred in great numbers in the marshes, were, in fact, entirely a 
marsh bird in the breeding season. They placed their nests 
always on the top of a tussock standing well above the surface 
of the bog, which made it an easy task to find them. 
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In looking for eggs one day I saw a jack snipe crouching in 
the coarse grass not two feet from a small water tortoise. His 
bright eyes were fixed on me, but he never moved while I stooped 
slowly down and grasped him firmly in my hand. He was quite 
unhurt, and after admiring the beautiful markings on his back 
I opened my hand and he flitted off with the aimless, inconsequent 
flight of his kind. The tortoise required less precaution to secure 
and I bundled him into my bag to give to some children in the 
town. Three yards further on I took three peewit’s eggs; a 
novel and varied yield for a few square yards of bog. 

Before concluding, I must mention an extraordinary migra- 
tion of birds which took place in the town of Sofia on September 3. 
There was a heavy thunderstorm about midnight, and soon after 
I was awakened by an astonishing clamour. The air resounded 
to the harsh cries of birds, whose forms could be seen flitting 
darkly about the streets and perching in the acacia-trees which 
lined the roads. Below the window on the pavement, in the full 
glare of a street lamp, a great bird lay flapping and darting his 
bill at a cat which prowled round him. He was a purple heron, 
and finally got on his legs and flew off into the night. The noise 
continued for about an hour and gradually died away. 

Next morning a quail flew off when I went on to the balcony 
outside my bedroom, and in the town numbers of purple herons 
were to be seen, dead and alive, in the hands of the peasants and 
gypsies. I also saw one bufi-backed egret, and heard the following 
day that great bags of quail had been secured by local sportsmen 
all round the town. Snipe, too, were unusually plentiful for 
some days after. 

The migration consisted evidently of a huge, mixed host of 
birds which the storm had driven down from the upper strata 
of the air and which had, probably, then been attracted by the 
lights of the town. It goes to confirm, what has indeed become 
clear from the lighthouse reports, that favourable conditions 
induce birds of many kinds to leave their homes simultaneously, 
and it well illustrates the dangers to which migrants are exposed 
in their wanderings. Had the storm occurred when the birds 
were over the sea, countless numbers must have perished. 


Mirza. 
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WASHINGTON, June 10, 1913. 


THE Pacifists, the Carnegists, the well-meaning but deluded 
persons who believe that the one and only duty of a diplomat 
is to go up and down the land spilling out at banquets and Sunday- 
school picnics meaningless platitudes about good relations, the 
extremists who have made a fetish of peace and to whom the 
thought of a battleship or a gun is a thing obscene, all these and 
sundry other eminently praiseworthy but absurdly unpractical 
people have within the last few days received a rude jolt and been 
forced to reform their ideas. But the rudest shock of all has come 
to those persons, Americans as well as Englishmen, officials and 
private individuals, who for the last few years have been telling 
us with all the emphasis that is ever the sign of ignorance or self- 
delusion that the Americans and the English love one another 
as blood brothers, and never again will they quarrel or even allow 
their affection to cool ; and to Mr. A. or Mr. B., or Mr. X. or Mr. Y., 
as the case may be, is to be given all the credit for having brought 
about this heavenly state of affairs. 

Opposition raised by the Senate to the ratification of the 
renewal for a further period of five years of the misnamed arbitra- 
tion treaty with Great Britain (which is not and never was a 
means to provide for arbitration, but is simply an agreement to 
agree, perhaps, to arbitration under certain circumstances) has 
led to the awakening. The opposition of certain senators to the 
renewal of the treaty has shown the fool’s paradise in which some 
persons have permitted themselves to get lost in recent years. 
There has come a very frank explanation of the value Americans 
attach to good relations with Great Britain. Those relations are 
deemed valuable so long as they can be turned to the profit of 
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the United States. To this no sensible person ought to object, as 
nations are as selfish as individuals, and personal considerations 
are the governing motive of most men. Still, it may save disap- 
pointment in the future if the facts are understood. 

The Root-Bryce treaty is such a colourless compact that it 
ought to be antagonised by no one. Hailed at the time of its 
negotiation as cementing the relations between the two countries, 
and since then frequently referred to as proof that no question 
could arise that would not be easily and amicably disposed of, 
the text of the treaty is so little known, even to its admirers and 
supporters, and has been so distorted by its opponents, that it is 
worth while to quote in full the only articles that provide the 
machinery for arbitration : 


Article I. Differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating to the interpreta- 
tion of treaties existing between the two Contracting Parties and which it may not have 
been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be referred to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration established at the Hague by the Convention of July 29, 1899, provided, 
nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital interests, the independence, and the honour 
of the two Contracting States, and do not concern the interests of third Parties. 

Article II. In each individual case the High Contracting Parties, before appealing to 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, shall conclude a special Agreement defining 
clearly the matter in dispute, the scope of the powers of the Arbitrators, and the periods 
to be fixed for the formation of the Arbitral Tribunal and the several stages of the 
procedure. It is understood that such special Agreements on the part of the United 
States will be made by the President of the United States, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate thereof; His Majesty’s Government reserving the right before 
concluding a special agreement in any matter affecting the interests of a self-governing 
Dominion of the British Empire to obtain the concurrence therein of the Government 
of that Dominion. 

Such Agreements shall be binding only when confirmed by the two Governments 
by an Exchange of Notes. 


It will be seen that differences which may arise, provided they 
do not affect vital interests, independence, national honour, or the 
interests, of third parties “‘ shall” be referred to the Hague for 
adjudication. The use of the word “ shall ” would imply that this 
course is mandatory upon the signatories, but that mandate is 
nullified by the provisions of the second article. Before a 
question can be submitted to the Hague a “ special agreement,” 
that is a treaty, must first be concluded by the President and 
receive the ‘‘ advice and consent” of the Senate; that is, this 
special treaty must be ratified by the Senate as every other treaty 
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must before it becomes effective. There is no compulsion upon the 
part of the Senate to ratify a special treaty of arbitration ; there 
is no way by which the President can compel the Senate to ratify. 
The Senate may or may not ratify as it sees fit; as the con- 
sciences of individual senators dictate; as every senator con- 
siders would be for the best interests of his country. In a word, 
Article I is meaningless and has absolutely no value when read 
by the light of Article II, and it seems curious that sensible men 
should have wasted their time in drafting Article II. At the 
time when this treaty was negotiated I pointed out that practically 
it was worth nothing, and we were no further advanced on the 
road toward arbitration than we were before the treaty was 
brought into existence. Without the treaty it was always 
possible for the United States and Great Britain to refer a dispute 
to arbitration in case the Senate agreed to the treaty of reference 
which the President and the British Government had negotiated, 
and the Root-Bryce treaty neither facilitated nor impeded that 
precedure. If the Senate was favourable to arbitration, arbitra- 
tion would follow, if the Senate opposed arbitration, arbitration 
could not be had. 

I was told that my criticisms—although in fairness they should 
not be called criticisms but rather a statement of facts—ignored 
the “ moral value”’ of the treaty, as the United States having 
pledged itself to arbitration could not in honour refuse to consent 
to arbitration should a proposal be made by Great Britain, and 
the “‘ moral value ’” was a factor so important that it could not be 
lightly regarded. To this my answer was that the treaty had no 
‘* moral value,” as it was a moral obligation only on those senators 
who had agreed to its ratification and not on those who had 
opposed it, or on future senators. The “ moral value” of the 
treaty was negligible : the most that could be said for it was that it 
was an expression of benevolent intention and of friendship, which 
was gratifying to every person, Englishman as well as American, 
who believed that the interests of civilisation were best served by 
cordial and intimate relations between the two nations, but to 
exaggerate the importance of the treaty might, in the end, do 
more harm than good. Furthermore, at that time I knew that 
many senators did not oppose the treaty because they recognised 
it was not binding in the ordinary use of that term as relating to 
treaty stipulations when both sides are pledged to observe them in 
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spirit and letter. Senators who are opposed on principle to 
arbitration—and there are such senators because of the conviction 
that the United States in a dispute with a European power can 
never receive justice at the hands of a mixed tribunal—and 
Senators who for personal or political reasons are opposed to any 
treaty of arbitration with Great Britain, were cynically indifferent 
to the treaty because it did not in the slightest diminish their power. 
When any concrete proposal for arbitration was presented they 
could vote against it if they thought proper. It was obvious to 
every one, except the illusionists, that no question of a trivial 
nature arising between the United States and Great Britain need be 
submitted to arbitration, butif the question was of such importance 
that Great Britain requested arbitration and the Senate refused it 
the relations between the two countries would not be improved. 


Doubt expressed as to the value, moral or otherwise, of the 
treaty is now seen to be justified. In express terms the treaty 
provides that a difference relating to the interpretation of a treaty 
that cannot be*settled by diplomacy “ shall” be referred to The 
Hague, but because a difference has arisen between Great Britain 
and the United States respecting the meaning of a treaty is the 
reason, publicly assigned, that certain senators oppose the renewal 
of the arbitration treaty. That is to say, they were willing to 
assent to the treaty when it seemed unlikely that it would be 
invoked ; now that a case arises to which the treaty is applicable 
they denounce the treaty as injurious to national interests. One 
is almost tempted harshly to characterise this action, but I content 
myself with repeating what a prominent Republican senator 
said to me the other day in discussing the action of the Senate. 
“T wonder,” he said, ‘‘ why any nation should think it worth 
while to make a treaty with us, as our idea is to observe a treaty 
so long as it suits our convenience and to break it when it becomes 
inconvenient.” 

The opposition to the treaty is the not unfamiliar story of 
international relations being used as a football in domestic politics, 
of personal ambitions to be gratified, of great questions treated 
in a narrow and partisan spirit. It shows how many curious 
cross-currents have to be reckoned with by European diplomats 
in considering what may be termed the psychology of the foreign 
policy of the United States; remembering, however, that the 
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United States has no real foreign policy and, in the larger European 
sense, no Foreign Minister. Its foreign policy is the impulse 
or the politics of the moment; its Foreign Minister, nominally 
the Secretary of State, may initiate but cannot conclude; he 
may propose but has no power to dispose. The foreign relations 
of the United States are in the hands of the President and the 
Secretary of State, but subject not only to the control of Congress 
and the veto of the Senate but, what is even more mischievous, 
as is seen at the present time, to the interference of that body. 
The Senate or individual senators may take it upon themselves 
to try their hands at diplomacy or to direct the foreign policy of 
the United States, and in that case there is confusion. But there 
is no way to stop them. The Senate can act independently of or 
in defiance of the President. 

Four groups are opposing the ratification of the British treaty, 
and while their interests are not identical they are closely affiliated 
and have made common cause. In the first group are the senators 
who advocate the use of the Panama Canal by American coast- 
wise vessels without the payment of tolls. Whether they should 
be passed through the canal toll free or pay the same tolls charged 
British and all other foreign vessels depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and is clearly one of those 
questions contemplated by the Root-Bryce Treaty to be adjudi- 
cated by arbitration when ordinary diplomacy fails. If there 
is no treaty of arbitration, certain senators argue, there can be 
no insistence upon arbitration as a right on the part of Great 
Britain, therefore if the treaty is not renewed Great Britain is 
blocked. The toll-free senators come from the Pacific Coast 
and the Middle West, whose States believe the opening of the 
Panama Canal will greatly increase their prosperity, and if no 
tolls have to be paid freights will be lower. In the second group 
are senators who for personal or political reasons are opposed 
to England or anything English, and who antagonise the treaty 
on general principles. Some of them are also members of the 
first group. The third group is made up of senators who are 
violently anti-Japanese, more particularly those from the Pacific 
Coast. The Japanese arbitration treaty, practically identical 
with the British, is shortly,to expire, and the anti-Japanese senators 
fear that if the British treaty is renewed then that with Japan 
must also be extended or Japan will be affronted, and they further 
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fear that under the terms of the treaty Japan may claim the right 
to submit to arbitration the California anti-alien land law and 
other questions alleged to be in violation of the Japanese com- 
mercial treaty. If the United States renounces the principle of 
arbitration by refusing to ratify the British treaty, the Japanese 
treaty will necessarily also be brought to anend, and Japan will 
have nothing on which to base the demand for arbitration. Many 
of the senators of the first group are also in the third, so they 
have a double reason for opposing the treaties. The fourth group 
is much smaller than the others and is composed of senators who 
hitherto have been favourable to arbitration, but who are not 
arbitration advocates run mad or look with eyes enraptured on 
the day when the battleship is to be turned into a floating “ depart- 
ment store,’ which is the naive suggestion of a new member of 
Congress from Arkansas, who believes the Navy ought to be used 
to promote American trade and spread the glad tidings to the 
seven seas by enabling American merchants to display their wares 
and exploit cures for torpid liver and arrested brains. These 
senators say that arbitration has been carried to such ridiculous 
lengths that it is being used as an argument against making proper 
provision for maintaining an efficient Navy; and while they have 
been sincere and consistent advocates of arbitration they believe 
that if the treaties were abrogated the country would realise the 
danger of relying on pious resolutions rather than trusting to 
guns, which would restore the equilibrium. 


Mr. Root, as Secretary of State in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, concluded twenty-four of these arbitration treaties, all of 
them for a term of five years and identical except for minor 
changes. The first treaty to be renewed was that with France, 
and the Senate agreed to it without debate or a single dissenting 
vote. It was assumed that all the other treaties would, as a 
matter of course, be extended, and the British treaty, which 
expired on the fourth of this month and had been renewed at the 
suggestion of the American Government, was sent to the Senate 
and taken up for consideration in executive session on the fifth. 
Treaties, it may be explained, are considered in executive or 
secret session, and when the Senate goes into executive session 
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locked, and no one is permitted in the Senate chamber except 
senators and the executive clerk, and the senators take an oath 
not to divulge the proceedings. Officially, therefore, the public 
knows nothing of what happens in executive session except such 
announcement as the Senate may authorise, which is usually 
confined to the bare statement of the action taken, although 
occasionally the vote by which a treaty is ratified or rejected is 
made public; but there is no publication of speeches or arguments, 
as speeches are not officially reported as they are when the Senate 
sits in public session, but the newspapers always contain full 
reports of an executive session whenever the business transacted 
is of sufficient public importance to justify its publication. A 
treaty, it may be added, must receive the votes of two-thirds 
of the Senate while legislation requires only a majority vote, 
so that to defeat a Bill forty-nine votes are necessary (the present 
membership of the Senate is ninety-six), while thirty-three Senators 
can prevent the ratification of a treaty. 

Three treaties were reported to the Senate for consideration 
on the same day—the British, Spanish and Italian. A prominent 
Republican senator who had a great deal to do with the inception 
of this scheme of general arbitration treaties and whose term will 
expire next year, sought through another Republican senator the 
support of Democratic senators for the ratification of the treaties, 
the frank admission being made that if the treaties were ratified 
it would strengthen the senator with the religious and moral 
element in his state who hitherto had not been over disposed to 
regard him with favour. The Democratic senator to whom this 
proposition was made said with equal frankness this was politics, 
and while he had no personal objection to Senator X. and, in 
fact, if a Republican must be elected he would rather have X. 
than any other man, he hoped to see X. succeeded by a Democrat, 
and he would do nothing to help X. or the Republicans. However, 
he was willing to make a deal, and if the Republicans consented 
to modify the treaty so as to exclude from arbitration the Panama 
Canal tolls he would advise his Democratic friends to vote for the 
treaties. The Republicans, however, would not accept the offer, 
as they believed the opposition was negligible, and the worst the 
Democratics could do would be to cause a temporary delay. 

It was merely chance that the Spanish and Italian treaties 
were reported before the British, and in the order in which they 
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were reported they were taken up for consideration. The 
Spanish and Italian treaties were ratified without debate or 
dissent, but when the British treaty was taken up opposition 
immediately developed. Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon, who 
earlier in the session had introduced a resolution to abrogate 
both the Clayton-Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote treaties, led the 
attack against ratification on the ground that the treaty would 
give Great Britain the right to demand the arbitration of the 
Canal tolls, which would be to submit to the decision of an 
international tribunal a matter of purely domestic concern. In 
some of its processes the American mind is too complicated for the 
European to fathom, and a great many Americans, of whom 
Senator Chamberlain is typically representative, have been 
able to convince themselves that a question arising out of a 
treaty is a matter “ purely domestic ” and subject only to domestic 
decision instead of being international and properly to be adjudi- 
cated by an international tribunal. Mr. Chamberlain’ was sup- 
ported by Mr. O’Gorman, who has led the opposition against 
repealing the discriminatory section of the Panama Canal Act 
giving American vessels the right of transit through the Canal 
free of tolls or consenting to arbitrate the interpretation to be 
placed upon the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; Senator Lewis, of 
Illinois, the Democratic whip, a lawyer of marked ability and an 
extremely resourceful politician, and others. They urged Senator 
Bacon, the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, to 
withdraw the treaty so that time might be given for consideration 
as to its amendment, but this Senator Bacon refused to do, and 
the opposition then made it known that they were prepared to 
prevent the ratification of the treaty. 

The strength and determination of the opposition amazed the 
supporters of the treaty, who still believed at the conclusion of 
the session that they could force a vote the next day, as they 
felt sure they commanded the necessary two-thirds. But the 
next day when the Senate again went into executive session it was 
seen that the opposition had no intention of permitting the 
treaty to be brought to a vote, and under the rules of the Senate 
a vote can only be taken by unanimous consent, as, similar to 
the House of Lords, there is no closure, and so long as a senator 
desires to speak he can claim the floor, and there are always 
senators ready to relieve him when he is tired. The Chamberlain- 
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O’Gorman-Lewis group had shrewdly enlisted the support of the 
Pacific Coast senators by pointing out to them the danger that 
might follow ratification, as if the British treaty were ratified 
the ratification of the Japanese treaty would follow as a matter 
of course, and the easiest way to defeat the Japanese treaty 
was to prevent the ratification of the British, when the 
Japanese treaty would also fail. Nothing more than that 
was needed to range the Pacific Coast senators solidly against 
the treaties. In a mistaken idea to save the face of Great Britain 
Mr. Bacon moved that the ratification of the Italian and Spanish 
treaties be rescinded, as he thought if the British treaty was not 
ratified England would feel the humiliation less if all the treaties 
were dropped. The opposition, willing to oblige Mr. Bacon and 
nothing loath to end the whole farce of arbitration, made no objec- 
tion to Mr. Bacon’s motion, so that with the exception of the 
French none of the treaties has been renewed up to the present time. 
Mr. Wilson is very much annoyed at the action of the Senate, 
for he is not only in favour of the renewal of the existing treaties, 
but he has given his approval to Secretary Bryan’s larger scheme 
of arbitration; and it would be ridiculous to ask the Powers to 
make new treaties when the Senate refuses to consent to arbitrat- 
ing a question that is expressly provided for in the treaty. The 
President is bringing pressure to bear upon some of the objecting 
senators, but it is not possible at this time to say whether his 
efforts will be successful. The attempt to prevent the ratification 
of the treaty shows there is little hope of the repeal of the tolls 
clause of the Panama Act or that the Senate will consent to sub- 
mitting that question to the decision of an arbitral tribunal. 


Even some of the staunch Democratic and low tariff news- 
papers are beginning to express the opinion that the passage of 
the tariff Bill will not bring about that reduction in the cost of 
living that it was predicted it would do before election, and are 
cautioning their readers not to expect too much. The chief gain 
from tariff revision, the St. Louis Republic, an ardent tariff reform 
paper, says, will “be moral rather than economic,” which will 
scarcely satisfy thousands of persons who voted for Mr. Wilson 
not on moral but economic grounds and were led to believe that 
his election would increase their purchasing power. The fear that 
the new tariff may have disastrous economic effects is unsettling 
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business, and there is a demand for speedy action by the Senate, 
but that body is proceeding leisurely, and if the Republicans 
adhere to their announced intention of contesting every schedule 
it will be late in the summer before the Bill becomes law. Owing 
to the uncertainty existing, the high price money commands in 
every great financial centre, the difficulty the railways are meeting 
in raising new capital, the dread of trust prosecutions, recent 
court decisions affecting the railways and industrial corporations, 
and the demands of labour for increased wages Lusiness men 
take a somewhat despondent view of the future and predict busi- 
ness will be dull from now until the end of the year. There is 
some encourageiient in the crop reports, which promise a record 
yield if cereals harvest as well as present indications promise ; 
but the grain movement will put a strain upon the resources of 
bankers and imerease the money stringency. Bankers are cur- 
tailing loans and restricting credits; and some observers believe 
that money is being hoarded and that a good many millions in 
coin and notes have been withdrawn from the banks and are now 
locked up in safety deposit vaults. Many signs presage a financial 
storm, but men whose opinions are worth having say that while 
they have no fear of a panic they look forward to a general cur- 
tailment of operations, the effect of which will be seen in decreased 
consumption and a smaller demand for labour. 


In calling the attention of the country to the maintenance of a 
lobby in Washington to influence senators in framing the schedules 
of the new tariff Bill, President Wilson has rendered valuable public 
service. It has always been believed in Washington that members 
of Congress have been subjected to the importunities of lobbyists 
when a tariff Bill was under consideration, although it has not been 
easy to establish the fact. In former times it is no doubt true 
that money was used, of recent years it is doubtful if bribery has 
been resorted to, but other means as effective have been employed. 
Political and other pressure has been put upon members to force 
them to vote as powerful interests demanded. President Wilson 
having charged that a lobby was at work, the Senate felt it was 
necessary to order an investigation, and although there have been 
no sensational developments thus far it has been established that 
the sugar growers have spent a good deal of money in their attempts 
to convince the Senate that free sugar would rum the American 
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sugar-grower. The growers claim this is legitimate, that every- 
thing they have done has been open and above board, and they are 
entitled to use their money to make the public realise the folly of 
destroying a great American industry. One of the results of 
the investigation has been to show that some senators have a 
direct personal and pecuniary interest in maintaining high duties, 
and many of the newspapers say it is as improper for a senator to 
vote on a rate in which he is pecuniarily interested as it would be 
for a judge to try a case involving his own fortune. “If every 
senator,’ says the New York World, ‘‘ who by reason of his private 
business affairs is in honour estopped from voting upon this issue 
in any of its phases were decently to withdraw from the scene, 
as judges do in like circumstances, a true tariff reform measure 
would pass the Senate by a big majority and quickly.” 

Senators are not likely to accept the suggestion, but more and 
more the public is coming to demand a higher standard of its 
public men and to insist that they avoid even the suspicion of 
using their official position for personal ends. The example set 
by President Wilson is having its influence. His fine sense of 
honour and the respect he has for his great office will not permit 
him to make the Presidency an auction block. Patronage is not 
being sold for votes, and places are not the reward for political 
services. Steadfastly resisting pressure, the President secured 
the passage of the Tariff Bill by the House in the form he con- 
sidered desirable, and he is now with equal firmness resisting 
appeals of Democratic senators to modify the Bill. So far Mr. 
Wilson has shown he is master of the situation, and his control is 
so dominant that it has attracted the attention of the country. 
It is something new for a President to take an active part in the 
making of a Tariff Bill, to be consulted as each stage is reached, to 
determine what shall or shall not be done. Other Presidents have 
waited to express their disapproval until after the Bill passed, but 
then it was toolate. Mr. Cleveland tried to have the Tariff Bill of 
1894 amended when it was still in the Senate, and found it was 
impossible to do anything at that stage ; Mr. Taft made the same 
tactical mistake. Mr. Wilson had evidently profited by the lesson. 
He is the Democratic Party. If the new tariff is a success Mr. 
Wilson’s future is assured, and his Party is triumphant ; if the Bill 
is a failure Mr. Wilson goes to defeat, and with him will be buried 
in the ruins the Democratic Party. A. Maurice Low. 
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RAILWAY RATES 


Tue news that the railway companies propose to increase their 
rates for the carriage of goods on July 1 did not come as a surprise 
to those who follow events in the railway world. But when 
the new scale of charges was published a number of chambers 
of commerce and traders’ associations expressed their resent- 
ment and disapproval. The increased rates apply to the carriage 
of all kinds of merchandise traffic (other than coal and coke) by 
merchandise train, and also to the carriage of perishable and other 
merchandise traffic by passenger train. Since some at least of 
the increased charges will probably fall on the consumer, the 
subject is of general interest. It is, moreover, a subject which is 
likely to produce many letters to the newspapers from persons 
who have little knowledge of the matter. It may, therefore, 
be desirable to state in the fewest possible words and in simple 
language why the question has arisen, how the charging powers 
of the railway companies are regulated and to what extent Parlia- 
ment has authorised them to increase their rates. 

The charges which might be made for the carriage of mer- 
chandise on railways were formerly, as every one knows, contained 
in the special Acts under which the railways were constructed. 
The charging powers of a big company might be scattered through 
several hundred sections in possibly a hundred Acts. Under 
the provisions of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, every 
railway company had to submit to the Board of Trade a revised 
classification of merchandise traffic and a revised schedule of 
maximum rates and charges applicable thereto. Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh and Sir Courtenay Boyle were appointed by the 
Board of Trade to consider the schedules and to hear the objections 
of traders. After a long enquiry, in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, they made a report advising the adoption of a standard 
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classification and schedule. In the Sessions of 1891 and 1892 
the Board of Trade embodied the revised classifications and 
schedules in Provisional Orders and they were confirmed by 
Acts of Parliament. These are the Railway Rates and Charges 
Orders Confirmation Acts, 1891 and 1892. Thirty-five of these 
Acts relating to various companies came into force on January 1, 
1893. 

This brings us to the beginning of legislation dealing with the 
increase of railway rates. On January 1, 1893, out of the millions 
of goods rates in the existing rate-books, a large proportion 
became illegal because they were above the new authorised 
maxima. The railway companies had to enter new rates between 
each pair of stations. They found themselves in a difficulty. 
Time was short and they were guilty of an error of judgment. 
The existing rates were, partly, “ Class rates,” that is to say 
the rates quoted for each of the eight classes of merchandise, and 
partly, “‘ Exceptional rates” that is to say, special low rates, 
below the class rates, quoted at the request of particular traders 
for large quantities of a particular article between two particular 
stations. Partly to recoup themselves, and partly because it 
was the simplest thing to do, the railway companies raised the 
class rates to the maximum recently authorised by Parliament 
and cancelled the exceptional rates. A great outcry arose among 
traders which was not silenced on hearing that the new increased 
rates were only temporary and that new exceptional rates would 
be quoted in due course. In May 1893 a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, with Mr. Shaw ILefevre as Chairman, 
was appointed to enquire and report how the dispute could be 
settled. The railway companies had virtually admitted that 
they were in the wrong in raising their rates to the maximum 
on January 1, for they assured the Committee that, as soon 
as their rates were finally fixed, they would refund any over- 
charges. The Committee appear to have considered that matters 
ought not to be left as they were and that security should be 
provided against unreasonable increases of rates although the 
increased rates might be within the maximum authorised by the 
Provisional Order Confirmation Acts, 1891 and‘1892. 

Such was the problem with which Parliament had to deal, 
and on August 25, the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, 
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received the Royal assent. It will be seen that legislation was 
needed to deal with rates which, although within the statutory 
maximum, were objectionable because they had been raised 
above the amount at which they stood at the end of 1892. The 
Act provides that where a railway company have since December 
31, 1892, increased, or hereafter increase, any rate or charge 
the trader may complain to the Railway and Canal Commissioners 
that the rate or charge is unreasonable. It then lies on the 
railway company to prove that the increase of the rate is reason- 
able. It is not, of course, enough to show that the increased 
rate is still within the maximum authorised by Parliament. This 
Act introduced, for the first time into our law of railway rates, 
the principle, which has proved of the utmost importance, that 
a tate below the maximum fixed by Parliament might yet be 
illegal. me 

A number of cases have come before the Railway Com- 
missioners between 1895 and 1913 in some of which the railway 
companies have successfully justified increases of rates. In a 
few cases they have failed to do so. The Act was retrospective 
and was intended to deal with the peculiar circumstances described 
above. In spite of numerous decided cases there is still doubt 
as to how reasonableness is to be determined. There is also 
great difficulty in applying to the complicated facts of railway 
working, such principles as have been laid down. Increase 
in working expenses, increase in cost of labour, obedience to the 
order of the Court in desisting from giving an undue preference 
to a particular trader, the raising again of rates lowered when trade 
was bad, have been held, under certain circumstances, to justify 
an increase of rate. It would seem clear that the Act was not 
intended to apply, and does not apply, to passenger fares. 
Moreover to make a charge for something which up to a certain 
time was performed gratuitously is not to “ increase a charge ” 
for there was no charge before to be increased. The Act of 1894 
has undoubtedly deterred railway companies from raising their 
charges in many cases. It has also deterred them from lowering 
charges knowing that they might have to justify any future 
increases. 

We come now to 1913 and the new scale of charges which are 
to come into operation on July 1. The effect of the new scale 
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is regarded as an all round increase of 4 per cent., or an average 
of 9d. in the £. Whether so large an increase can be justified 
remains to be seen: but that some increase ought to be allowed 
to the railway companies there can be no doubt. Every one 
remembers how the railway strike was ended in August 1911 by 
the intervention of the Government. Nor are the public, the 
trading community and the industrial world likely to forget the 
sense of relief which followed the settlement. The account has 
been awaiting payment for nearly two years. It was understood 
or arranged that the railway companies should have Parlia- 
mentary authority to recover from the public, in the shape 
of increased charges, the addition made to their expenses by 
increased wages, reduction of hours, and improved conditions 
of railway service. There seems to be a widespread belief that 
the maximum charging powers of the railway are being raised. 
This is due to a complete misunderstanding of the Act. The 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1913, does nothing of the sort. No 
changes in the maximum rates are made by the new Act. The 
actual rates which are being charged by railway companies are 
in the vast majority of cases far below the authorised maxima. 
There is a wide margin between the two. That margin is to 
be used to enable the companies to repay themselves for the 
concessions made when the strike was settled. An ordinary trading 
company could have done this without the sanction of Parliament. 
Even a railway company could have done so, though their maxi- 
mum charges are fixed by legislation, were it not for the Act of 
1894. The new Act amends the Act of 1894 with respect to 
increases of rates or charges made for the purpose of meeting 
a rise in the cost of working a railway due to improved labour 
conditions. Put into the fewest words the new Act provides 
that increased expenditure due to the cost of improved labour 
conditions is to be treated as a valid justification of increased rates. 
The tribunal who are to decide the matter are again the Railway 
Commissioners. The railway company must prove to the Com- 
missioners’ satisfaction, first, that there has been a rise in the 
cost of working the railway resulting from improvements made 
since August 19, 1911, in the conditions of employment of their 
labour or clerical staff ; secondly, that the whole of the particular 
increase of charge complained of is made for the purpose of meeting 
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the rise in the cost of working; thirdly, that the increase is 
not greater than is reasonably required; fourthly, that the 
increase allocated to the particular traffic is not unreasonable. 
Traders can hardly contend that their interests are not safe- 
guarded by such detailed conditions. If all these matters are proved 
by the railway company, the Commissioners are to treat the in- 
crease of rate or charge as justified. They may, however, add 
to their order a provision that after a fixed period the matter may 
be re-opened. ‘The Act does not apply to Ireland. 

Aslong as railway companies remain trading corporations whose 
object is to pay dividends to shareholders, it is idle to suppose 
that their industry can flourish under conditions which provide 
for fixed charges to their customers and rapidly increasing working 
expenses. It remains to be seen whether the income which 
they hope to derive from the new increased scale of goods rates 
will improve the ordinary stocks as investments. If the demands 
for improvement in railway labour conditions were just, the 
public, who are the customers of the railway companies, must 
pay. The days of ruinous competition between railway companies 
are now long past. Rates are no longer fixed by competition and 
railway companies no longer try to undersell one another. All 
the companies of Great Britain are now acting in unison in respect 
of the present increases. That is one of the remarkable features 
of the situation. 

On the whole, the raised scale of rates proposed by the railway 
companies has produced far less outcry in manufacturing centres 
than was to be expected. Traders, of course, do not want to 
pay more for the carriage of goods than they have been in the 
habit of doing. It is very rare to find even a rich man who likes 
paying more for anything. It is often urged that railway rates 
are too high already, but this is hardly borne out by a critical 
study of the profits made by the companies. The suggestion 
that the new scale of rates will have the effect of increasing 
the price of food seems improbable. No doubt in some few 
trades where the margin of profit is small and the extra cost 
cannot be passed on to the consumer, the trader may feel 
the increase to be an intolerable burden. To the consumer, 
Which means the general public, the increase can hardly be 
perceptible. The Railway Gazette has published some figures 
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to show how the price of certain articles of daily use will be 
afiected under the new scale. The flour rate from Hull tothe 
Midlands is 10s. per ton. There are sixteen sacks of flour to the 
ton. Four per cent. on 10s. would mean about one penny on the 
selling price of a hundred quartern loaves. The rate for boots from 
Northampton to London is 25s. per ton. But as the legal 
maximum is 25s. 7d. the rate cannot be increased beyond that 
amount. It issaid there are about 800 pairs of boots to a ton, 
so that one penny would cover the additional cost of carrying 
114 pairs. Soap from Manchester to London will cost 11d. per ton 
more. This works out at one penny for 200 lbs. Salt from Cheshire 
to London will cost 5d. per ton more or one penny for 440 lbs. 
These figures seem to show that, however keenly the new scale 
may be resented at first, the ultimate result can hardly be serious. 

The real complaint of those who have taken the trouble to 
formulate their complaints seems to be, first, that in certain cases 
the average 4 per cent. increase works out at a good deal more. 
Take the case of “Smalls” which means small parcels not 
exceeding 3 cwt. conveyed by goods train. On a consignment 
of lewt. at 30s. per ton the increase will be about 8 per cent. 

A second complaint of the traders is that the increases are 
higher than necessary and that they will bring in more than is 
needed to make good the additional expenditure on wages. It is 
quite impossible at present to gauge what the increased rates will 
bring in. The merchandise receipts of the London and North 
Western Railway Company im 1912 were £5,697,000. An 
increase of 4 per cent. would bring in £227,000. The increase mn 
the Company’s wages bill in 1912 over 1911 was £290,000. On 
the other hand the merchandise receipts of the Great Western 
Railway Company in 1912, were £4,443,000. An increase ol 
4 per cent. would bring in £177,000. But in this case the increase in 
the wages bill of the Company in 1912 over 1911 was only £137,000. 
There is a third and less important criticism on the action of the 
railway companies. It is said that they might have reimbursed 
themselves by greater economies, by still further cutting down 
wasteful competition, by reducing facilities and by other small 
savings. But this would probably have proved more unpopular 
than raising their rates and, after all the recent economies, it 
might not have proved effective. 
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On the whole, there seems no clear reason for alleging that 
the railway companies are asking anything obviously excessive 
in the 4 per cent. increase. In many cases by bargaining for 
“exceptional rates” traders will compel the companies to accept 
an even smaller advance. It should never be forgotten that 
arailway company wants the traffic and is unlikely, intentionally, 
to impose a higher charge than the traffic can bear. It is no 
doubt a misfortune (perhaps inevitable) that the charging powers 
of railway companies should be so complicated that only a 
few experts can understand how a rate is made up and whether 
it is legal. Traders often wrongly think that they are being 
overcharged. Goods managers are sometimes unwilling to 
afford them much information or assistance. But there are no 
doubt a number of illegal rates and charges which are being 
exacted. Under the Act of 1913 traders are not deprived of any 
statutory protection against extortion which they previously 
enjoyed. The companies cannot exceed the maximum rates 
authorised in 1891 and 1892. Some may think that the time has 
come for a Select Committee of both Houses to enquire into the 
whole question of railway charges. The increases which are 
sanctioned by the Act of this year will probably be brought 
before the Board of Trade and the Railway Commissioners. If 
they are held to be unreasonable they will be disallowed. The 
onus by law is on the railway companies to justify their action. 
The increased rates are the price that must now be paid for ending 
the great railway strike in 1911. 

HarRo_p RUSSELL. 


THE CANADIAN SENATE AND THE 
NAVAL BILL 


THE impossible has happened. The decorous, well-behaved 
Senate of Canada has destroyed the Naval Bill. A group of 
eighty-seven elderly gentlemen, the most vigorous of whom can 
just nicely get into his‘motor. without aid from the chauffeur, have 
smashed their walking-sticks through the windows of the con- 
stitution. They deny that there is any “emergency.” They 
deny that the Empire is in danger. They refuse to plunge into 
the vortex of European militarism and they propose that the 
money of Canada shall continue to be spent on such vast Imperial 
projects as the Newmarket Canal and the Experimental Milk 
Stations of Algoma District. After which the Senate, like a 
Canadian coon, has retired up its tree, snarling. For the hunter 
below the problem now is whether to shoot it and stuff it for its 
skin, or to find some means of stuffing it without shooting it; 
the disappointing thing being that it was supposed to have been 
stuffed already. 

The upshot of this is that the “emergency vote” of thirty- 
five millon dollars will not be voted. The Canadian ‘ Dread- 
noughts,” already familiar figures in the British illustrated 
press, will remain mere ghosts of the imagination. They have 
passed into the class of Mrs. Harris. There are no such ships. 

The situation, at first sight, is very dispiriting. It appears, 
quite wrongly, as if the advance of Imperial Unity had received 
a serious check. 

On our side of the water the patriotic Canadian hangs his 
head to blush. He recalls with shame the plaudits of the British 
Press six months ago. He remembers Canada enthusiastically 
depicted as a Viking’s daughter, a sea-lion, as a sea-horse, as @ 
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sea-anything. Now it turns out that the Dominion is not a 
sea-lion, but a mud-turtle and has crawled back on to its back. 
The sea-lion has a cub that can’t swim. The Viking’s daughter 
is seasick. It appears that she came from Alberta and had 
never been off the ranch in her life. The trident of Britannia is 
exchanged for the pitch-fork of the Albertan agriculturist. 

On the other side of the ocean three thousand miles from 
the parliament house at Ottawa, the man in the street, for all 
his perennial patience, must feel for us something very like 
contempt. Our apparent twistings and turnings, to one who 
is unfortunately unable to read in detail the speeches of Mr. 
William Pugsley and to study the life and achievements of Sir 
George Ross and who tries vainly to use the word Canada in 
a collective sense, seem to place us in the same class with the 
concert of the European Powers. 

Last August found us busy consulting with the British 
Admiralty. Let them name their wishes and the things should 
be done. What would they like? Should it be a neat little 
fleet of cruisers? Or what would they say to half a dozen 
destroyers all nicely painted and marked “Canada” and with 
a chain and snap-hook on each one to tie it up to a wharf ? Would 
they care for a nice box of assorted Canadian sailors, the kind 
that take on and off the ship? “ Dreadnoughts” ? Why 
certainly, and should we call it the “largest that science can 
build and money can buy” ? And let us say three of them 
so that there may be no mistake as to which are ours and which 
come from the Malay States. 

So in November our delegates were back again and we had 
saved the Empire and the Canadian Associated Press reported 
that a dull pallor had overcast the features of the German 
Emperor. 

Midwinter found us busy in our Parliament, sitting up all 
night on our benches, still saving the Empire, with hot water 
bottles at our feet and pneumatic cushions at our back. The 
gun-room of one of our new men-of-war was nothing to it for 
hardship. Then came the extreme agony of the parliamentary 
closure, announced as the last awful act demanded by Imperial 
interests and once again the Empire was saved. Then quite 
unexpectedly the British observer heard of the existence of 
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the Canadian Senate and learned that the emergency vote would 
not be voted at all; so that the final result of the whole affair, 
consultations and delegations, obstructions and closures and 
all the rest of it appears as nothing, a big, circular, round 
nothing. 

All of these things, however, are but the impression on the 
surface. li we look below it we shall see that the broad current 
of the Imperial movement is not arrested in its flow. Indeed 
the irresistible logic of unity as against autonomous dislocation 
was never better illustrated than in the present juncture. Even 
the Canadian Senate, throwimg with senile cunning the loaded 
dice of a party majority, may prove the harbinger of worthier 
things. Let us look back a little. 

In Canada, it must be remembered, the whole problem of 
naval deience and imperial organisation comes as a relatively 
new thing. British visitors are apt to judge Canada from guber- 
natorial circles at Ottawa and the consecrated plutocracy of 
Montreal and the large cities. Among the merchant princes 
who fill the foreground of Canadian scenery the Empire has 
been for many years past very much @ la mode. Imperialism 
seemed to be vaguely synonymous with tariff protection against 
the manufactures of the United States, with the flotation of loans 
in the London market and the distribution of birthday honours 
from the hands of a grateful sovereign. These were things of 
a notorious righteousness. The delighted visitor who had 
expected log cabins and snowshoes found himself among Botticelli 
pictures and directoire dresses and a strained and anxious atmo- 
sphere of Imperial discussion. 

But in quieter and lowlier circles, let us say among the farm- 
steads of Western Ontario, the lumber shanties of the Georgian 
Bay or the barber shops of Toronto, the “Empire” meant at 
best a brand of cigar, a hotel, or a new form of celluloid collar. 
Among the great mass of the people of Canada nobody thought 
about the Imperial problem because nobody knew that there was 
any. Certain great underlying instincts there were, it is true: 
race Memories, unconscious but not forgotten, ready to be called 
to the surface again, But these things were typified, let us say, 
only by an ancient musket that hung here and there over a stone 
re-place; by a family legend that recalled the long trail of the 
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loyalist through unbroken woods and silver lakes, carrying a 
flag into the wilderness; or by the memories of the immigrant 
who could still hear in fancy as he raised his head a moment 
from his labour in the golden harvest, the long thunder of the 
sea upon the broken shores of Britain. Here are things that, 
when you can conjure them up before the lighted eyes of the 
Canadian people, will show you that the passion of the unforgotten 
islands is burning still in the blood. 

But into the “ politics” of the country (God save the mark 
for politics should seem to speak of a “ citizen”) these things 
did not enter. Political interest had come to centre round the 
personal sinfulness of Grit and Tory candidates. Local issues 
of the meanest order obscured the larger sky. “ Politics,’ sub- 
siding from the stimulating upheaval of the confederation era, 
was degenerating into a trade. A “ politician” was regarded 
with the same shuddering envy as a man in the middle ages 
who had sold his soul to the devil. 

Now the distinguishing mark of the present era is that all 
this shows signs of passing away. The distinguishing sin of the 
Canadian Senate is that it doesn’t realise it. 

There is neither necessity nor opportunity in the present 
article to discuss the changes whereby the Empire and Imperial 
problems are becoming, indeed have already become, things of 
real meaning and vital interest in Canada. The broad outline 
of development, at least on its spectacular side, is familiar to 
all. The colonial conferences began as pageants and developed 
into parliaments, in the original sense. The war in South Africa, 
whether right or wrong, had at any rate far-reaching effects. 
The great turmoils in Asia—the seafights of the Japanese and 
the upheaval of revolting China—threw into a high light the 
fact that Canada, whether colonial or independent, was one 
of the pacific nations with fighting, perhaps predatory neighbours 
to reckon with. Still more the eager rivalry for supremacy 
on the North Sea reacted year by year upon the real feelings 
of the Canadian people. By this is meant not the German 
struggle in its potential form, the death-grip of a great war, 
but in its actual form as it has been these ten years, the grievous 
burden of a vast armament contrasting with the empty shoulders 
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spectacle has occasioned, even in the humblest and least articulate 
places in Canada, some very decent thinking. 

It was this condition which brought about the passage of 
the Canadian Naval Service Act of 1910. I do not mean that 
it was the sole result. Not even the most ardent Canadian would 
hold that the convulsions of Asia and Europe resulted only or 
chiefly in the “ Laurier Bill.” That would indeed be a case of 
paturiunt montes. But the Laurier Naval Policy came as one 
of the consequences of the ‘“‘ world politics” of the opening 
century. 

The phrase Laurier Naval Policy is a contradiction in terms. 
It sounds as if one spoke of Cobden’s Protective Tariff or Bright’s 
Universal Conscription. For there is no doubt that the whole 
Imperial movement of the last decade has run counter to the 
natural temper of the leader of Canadian Liberalism. Had he 
had the fortune to live in England in the Free Trade era he might 
have flourished as a man of consistent principle, have been one 
of the most oratorical exponents of that rapacious creed of 
every-man-for-himself and the devil-take-the-hindmost which 
masqueraded under the name of industrial liberty; might have 
looked forward along with Cobden to the time, when Free Trade 
would annihilate war; and might have worn a frock-coat and 
handled a trowel at the opening of the Crystal Palace with the 
best of them. As it is, it has been his lot to lead the Canadian 
Liberal Party in the days of its greatest power when it retained 
of Liberalism nothing but the name; for since Alexander Mackenzie 
was carried to his rest the Liberal Party of Canada has no more 
connection with Liberalism than it has with Shintoism or Christian 
Science. It became the fate of its leader to be the head of a Pro- 
tectionist Government wearing a Cobden medal; and by the 
final irony of circumstance to lend his name to the first attempt 
by any Canadian Government to undertake the defence of Canada 
by sea. 

The Laurier Bill had its faults. The proposal to organise 
a Canadian fleet under Canadian control sinned against the 
first principles of Imperial strategy. On its technical side it had 
all the shortcomings of inefficiency and extravagance. In its 
larger aspect, it made towards the separation, not the union, 
of the Empire. But it at least had the great merit of affording 
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a beginning. The Conservative Party of Canada should not 
forget that the official creed of the Macdonalds and the Tuppers 
of twenty-five years ago was that Canada did enough for the 
Empire in building its railroads and opening up the West. 

The Laurier Bill, too, had its good sides. It was a protest 
against a mere policy of contributions, or tribute, a vicarious 
form of national courage that stood condemned as far back 
as the days of Alfred the Great. It proposed to build Canadian 
ships and to enlist Canadian men, the only form of defence that 
ultimately and finally is worth having. If defence is merely to be 
bought from Great Britain at so much per annum, we might 
presently find that the Germans would cut the price. But the 
Laurier Policy proposed to build its ships and enlist its men 
not as a measure of Imperial Defence, but for the creation, con- 
scious or not, of an independent Canada. That is, in plain words, 
the vital point of the present situation. The assertions of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in the House of Commons after the Alaskan 
difficulty that Canada ought henceforth to make its own treaties ; 
his explicit statement at the Conference in London in 1911, that 
Canada might or might not take part in a British war—if these 
things are not the foreshadowing of a future separation, how 
better could it be foreshadowed ? 

The pity of it was that after the enunciation of the Liberal 
Naval Policy, the whole issue has gone hopelessly “into politics.” 
The independent judgment of the people, still only half-formed 
and looking for light, was submerged under the factional strife 
ofthe moment. The professional politicians, like boys conducting 
a game of base-ball, “ picked up sides” and went at it. They 
formed their opinions first and then studied up the subject like 
the speakers in a debating club. Most of them were patriotic 
enough to hope sincerely that they were right. 

As a result, the Naval question has been fought out as a 
political game. The Liberals in office and with a solid majority 
in both Houses passed the Act of 1910 creating a Canadian Navy. 
It had hardly become operative—as yet only two inferior ships 
were staggering round in Canadian waters—when the reciprocity 
election of 1911 swept the Liberals from office in an avalanche 
of disaster. So complete was the downfall that half a dozen 
Cabinet Ministers, some of the most influential in the Party, were 
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piled up in the wreck. This has introduced one of the most 
aggravating features of the present situation. A part of the 
“talent ”’ of the Liberal organisation is out of Parliament and 
clamours to get in: it favours a new election at all costs; it 
lifts up its voice in nightly serenades on the wrong side of the 
walls of the Parliament House; no lovesick troubadour outside 
the medieval fortress that held his lady-love, ever made more 
doleful music than Mr. Sydney Fisher and Mr. Mackenzie King, 
twanging their melancholy guitars outside the precincts of the 
House of Commons. 

The Conservative Government came into office in the autumn 
of 1911. The Naval Act of 1910 was repealed. The Government 
announced that they would consult with the British Admiralty 
as to the best form of common Imperial Defence. The con- 
sultation took place in the summer of 1912. The result of it is 
as yet only partially known. The Conservative Naval Policy 
remains yet to be announced, a fact too often lost from sight in 
the present discussions. The indications given by the Prime 
Minister as to what it was to be, clearly showed that it would 
not be a policy of mere annual contributions in money; that 
it would allow for the building of ships, certain ships, in Canada ; 
that it would mean the enlistment of Canadian sailors; and 
that the underlying principle would be that of a united control 
over a united Imperial fleet. But as an immediate measure, not 
necessarily connected with the general policy at all, it was pro- 
posed to vote thirty-five million dollars for the building of three 
“ Dreadnoughts ” to be added, for the time being, to the existing 
British fleet as an integral part of it. 

There is no doubt that if the sentiment of the great body of 
the people of Canada (though still hesitating and uninformed as 
to final arrangements) had been followed, this “‘ emergency vote ” 
would have been overwhelmingly approved. The man in the 
street, even the Liberal in the street, had no doubt that there 
was an emergency, before he began to receive instructions to the 
contrary from Ottawa. The fact that Great Britain was spending 
over two hundred million dollars a year on its navy, that Europe 
was flaming out into a war the end of which no one could foresee, 
that Germany was raising a war-levy of two hundred and fifty 
million dollars and France increasing its military service by a 
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year, all these things in and of themselves made an emergency. 
One does not wait for a danger-signal to take the form of a charge 
of buckshot in the softer parts of one’s anatomy. 

But at this point appeared the Nemesis of our professional 
politics, the result of a whole generation of office-seeking and 
vote-buying and of turning citizenship from a creed into a trade. 
‘Be Imperial,” said the Conservatives; and they were perfectly 
right. The emergency Bill was a splendid Imperial measure, of a 
kind that, prematurely, alas, riveted the attention of the world. 
But unfortunately “‘ be Imperial” in this case meant, “ support 
the Conservative Government.” The Liberals (the professionals) 
had no stomach for it. In such a game they had not mind to 
play first. If the politics of the country were to be elevated they 
would like to see the Conservatives floating skyward ahead of 
them. Of this they had seen no trace. The Conservatives had 
filled every office in their appointment in the same old Party 
way ; the new Senators appointed were all Conservatives toa man. 

So the game was played out as a Party matter from start to 
finish. Had Sir Wilfrid Laurier risen to the occasion and accepted 
the emergency vote while awaiting the permanent policy, his name 
would have—but there is no need to speculate on that. His 
name would not have been Sir Wilfrid Laurier if he had. 

The Liberals fought the Bill in the Commons till the great 
extinguisher of the closure descended on them, still babbling. 
Then they played their last card. They invoked the aid of 
the aged and forgotten Senate. It came out of its cupboard 
like the bad old witch in the fairy tale. All the pretty gifts that 
had been laid in the cradle of the little Imperial Unity by its 
Conservative godmothers were frustrated by the curse of the 
forgotten fairy. The Naval question, said the witch of the 
Senate, should fall into a deep sleep and stay there. So there 
it stays, to follow out the metaphor, and about it already are 
springing up so fast the thorn bushes of controversy and the 
jungle of Party spite that the whole of the beautiful landscape is 
entirely hidden by its growth. 

But let us turn from the doubtful conclusions of analogy 
to the quiet prose of fact. What is to happen next? Where 
does the issue now stand? And first and foremost, what is the 
Canadian Senate and what does its power amount to ? 
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British readers will here pardon the recital of a few facts 
which may, without insult to themselves or the Canadian Senate, 
be assumed to be not generally, or clearly, known. 

The framework of the Canadian Senate was constructed by 
the Fathers of Confederation in the Quebec Conference of 1864, 
and built into the British North America Act of 1867, with but 
little alteration. The makers of the Senate were animated by 
two ideas, both negative. They were determined that it should 
not resemble the legislative council of the Old Province of Canada 
(1841-1867) of which it was the successor. They were also 
resolved that it should not duplicate the Senate of the United 
States, a strictly federal body with equal representation of the 
States and strongly reflecting the illogical and catastrophic 
doctrine of State Sovereignty. At the same time it was felt 
that an upper chamber of some sort must exist. A legislature 
of one house then, perhaps even more than now, was viewed 
as indecently democratic. So the Senate, since it was to repro- 
duce neither the Legislative Council nor the Senate of the United 
States, was built upon a plan which ultimately gave it the vices 
of both and the virtues of neither. Its members are all appointed 
for life by the Governor-General in Council, that is to say by the 
ministry of the day. They are paid two thousand five hundred 
dollars per Session and nothing except treason and bankruptcy, 
two things of which no Canadian Senator is guilty, can cause 
them to lose their seats. A certain number are appointed from 
each province of which they must, in a technical sense at least, 
be residents. In Quebec owing to the division of Nationalities 
the Senators are appointed as residents of districts. At present 
the distribution of members stands thus: Ontario 24, Quebec 24, 
Nova Scotia 10, New Brunswick 10, Prince Edward Island 4, 
Manitoba 4, Saskatchewan 4, Alberta 4, British Columbia 3, 
making in all 87 members. 

In theory, therefore, the Canadian Senate is supposed to be 
a body of mature men (no one can enter it under the age of 
thirty) holding office by a tenure that makes them independent 
of the popular passion of the moment and so appointed as to 
represent the strong men of the country, the eminent, the wise, 
free from the fetters of Party politics and able from their elevated 
station to take a broad view of the field below. 
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If such an upper house existed there would be much to say 
in its favour. We have long since outlived the apotheosis of 
popular election. There are in every community many of the 
men best fitted to rule who could never get into a legislature by 
means of a popular vote ; who have nothing of the facile tongue, 
the insinuating personality and the easy-going sinfulness which 
are among the qualities calculated to elect. There is no occasion 
after a hundred and fifty years of democracy to idealise its 
mechanism. Just as election in the ideal sense is admirable, 
so too is appointment, looked at in the same light, an admirable 
counterpart and complement of election. As they fall away 
from the ideal both of them are equally damnable: and where 
one fails for lack of the civic spirit that should make it what it 
ought to be, you cannot mend matters by substituting the other. 
Government depends in the long run on patriotism and public 
honesty. If these are lacking all forms of government are equally 
bad. A nation of thieves cannot protect property and a com- 
munity of devils cannot encompass the kingdom of heaven by 
electing themselves archangels. 

Now whatever be the virtues of an ideal system of appoint- 
ment, the Canadian Senate is a mere parody of it. Its members 
are appointed by the ruling Party of the day from among its 
own active adherents. The seat and the salary of a Senator 
are regarded as the spoils of victory to be shared among the 
hungry wolves who haunt the doors of the Cabinet. There is no 
thought in Canada of a generous recognition of the merits of an 
opponent, no pretence of recognising the scholars, the scientists, 
the philanthropists or the benefactors of the nation: no one but 
the Party-heeler with his sealskin coat and ambiguous eye and 
the bundle of sinister influence that he carries in his pocket to 
trade as the price of his place. In forty years of appointments 
there has never been a break in this apostolic succession 
save only once when an appointment was made across the Party 
line. Even then the purpose in hand was no doubt similar to 
the regeneration of a sinner by total] immersion. 

The result has been that the Canadian Senate has been made 
up almost entirely of Party men grown old in political strife and 
eager to secure a seat in the legislature as a form of political 
pension. The average age (in 1912) of the Senators from Quebec 
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was sixty-six; of those from Ontario seventy-two; and of the 
whole Senate sixty-eight. It does not need the pessimism of an 
Osler to believe that at the age of sixty-eight something of the 
first eagerness of life is gone. 

The Senate so constituted has lived more or less peacefully 
since Confederation, dozing on its benches and occasionally 
waking up to vote. It preserved its existence by doing nothing. 
Theoretically the Senate has almost the same power as the 
Commons, the only exception being that it cannot originate a 
money Bill. But in reality its legislative efforts were never 
serious. It was under a tacit contract to stay asleep. From 1867 
until 1897 it never rejected or seriously altered any measure of 
first-class importance. In the latter year the Senate, being still 
Conservative though the Liberals had come into office, woke 
with a sudden start, rejected in toto the Yukon Railway Bill and 
then fell back exhausted for fifteen years. During this time its 
ranks were quietly filled up with Liberals as each vacancy occurred, 
until in 1911 there was a Liberal majority of forty. The appoint- 
ments made by the new Conservative Government since 1911 
have brought this majority down to twenty-four. But even at 
this the Senate of Canada is, as far as Party goes, out of harmony 
with the Lower House and the Ministry. The Liberals, therefore, 
were led to the dangerous experiment of playing off the Senate 
against the Government. In the Session of 1912 the Liberal 
majority of the Senate asserted itself by rejecting or mangling 
certain legislation (the Highways Bill, &c.) of considerable im- 
portance. In the Session just concluded they have taken the 
extreme step of defeating the Naval Aid Bill by voting that it 
must be submitted to the people. This of course is only another 
name for summary rejection. 

What then is going to happen? In the first place there 
is not the slightest intention of appealing to the country. The 
House of Commons is only in its second year. The Ministry 
commands an overwhelming majority. The country is prosperous 
and tranquil. An election, even at the best, costs a vast sum 
of public and private money and disturbs the even current of 
industry and commerce. It would be folly indeed for the Govern- 
ment to go to the country on the mandate of such an Upper 
House as we possess. 
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There is no doubt of course that if the Government did go to the 
country and that whenever within the next two or three years 
it does go to the country, there is an overwhelming victory to 
be gathered like ripe fruit. There is no doubt about the senti- 
ments of the mass of the people, Party apart, about giving thirty- 
five million dollars for Naval Defence. There is no doubt, either, 
of the strength of the Government with great commercial and 
financial interests. With reasonable management, with a reason- 
able concern for the consumer and for the mass of breadwinners 
as opposed to the capitalists and the interests, the Conservative 
Government is in a position to carry a general election as sensa- 
tional as a Roman triumph. Nothing but a great commerical 
crisis and the on-coming of hard times can shake its power. The 
obstructive action of the Liberals in the Commons and the Party 
vote of the Senate, are rods that will swish none the less hard for 
a year or so of pickling. The leader of the Government is a strong 
man. He will wait his time. 

Already the cry is raised that the Senate must be reformed ! 
But how? The idea of reforming the Senate so as to put it on 
a popular or perhaps a federal basis has long since been familiar. 
It has turned up from time to time in the dog-days, the summer- 
heats, of Canadian politics. The doctrinaire Radical has found 
it a congenial theme. The Liberal Party, in the days of its Liberal 
principles, had a sort of affinity with the idea. The Senate itself 
in a casual debate or two has been led to discuss its own existence 
and to mumble what it thought about its rights to be. But the 
subject has never been taken seriously. The worst accusation 
in the past against the Senate was that it drew its pay for nothing. 
This however was a very delicate subject for the political class 
generally. 

The constitution of Canada, Senate and all, is subject to very 
flexible amendment. In this it is superior to the constitution 
of the United States, amendable only by blowing a piece out 
with dynamite, seventy-four upper and lower houses acting 
together. In Canada amendment is done by alteration of the 
fundamental statute, the British North America Act of 1867. 
This is an act of the Imperial Parliament and can therefore be 
superseded by an act of that same body. There is no question 
of things ultra vires or constitutional limitation. In point of law 
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the British Parliament could destroy the whole Government of 
Canada in a day. The British North America Act is not only 
amendable, but has been amended four times in all (1871, 1875, 
1886 and 1907). The beautiful simplicity of the plan is that 
by custom, the British Parliament acts without question when 
a request for amendment is sent up to it from the two houses of 
the Parliament at Ottawa. But if one house should send up an 
address asking that the other be amended out of existence, a 
new situation would arise. It is hardly likely that the British 
Parliament would consider that it must act on such a request 
without discussion. And discussion involves not only the question 
of the composition of the Canadian Senate but the question of its 
offences; and with that Colonial issues and British issues and 
Imperial] issues become hopelessly entangled. The crying need 
for a single authoritative body somewhere in the Empire, 
authoritative not merely in point of law but by the mandate that it 
carries, was never better seen. 

The action of the Canadian Senate is in reality the natural 
outcome of the vicious system that has made it what it is. It 
is the Nemesis of our own political sin. It is poetic justice visited 
on our evil-doing. Liberals and Conservatives combined, we 
made our Senate, not a superior council of the nation, but a refuge 


of ‘place-hunting politicians and a reward of partisan adherence. 
This is the result. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Tue Liberal majority in the Senate rejected the Naval Aid Bill 
on May 30 after a discussion lasting four days which certainly 
reached a high level and was followed throughout by crowded 
galleries. The amendment moved by Sir George Ross and Mr. 
Bostock, the Opposition leaders, to the effect that ‘‘ this House 
is not justified in granting assent to this Bill until it is submitted 
to the judgment of the country,” was passed by fifty-two to twenty- 
seven on what was virtually a “ straight” Party vote. 

The second reading of the Bill had been moved by Mr. Lougheed 
the Government Leader in the Senate, in a vigorous and straight- 
forward speech which began by reviewing the rapid growth during 
recent years of a feeling that Canada should substantially con- 
tribute to the stock of Imperial sea-power. In 1909 this feeling 
compelled the New Government to take action. At the time Mr. 
Borden declared his opinion that the Government proposals were 
utterly inadequate (the expenditure suggested was far short of the 
amount required to create a Fleet Unit), and said that if, and when, 
he came into office he would commit himself to an emergency 
contribution followed by a permanent policy of naval defence, 
which would be effective both for Canada and for the Empire. 
This declaration, which was, of course, fully accepted by the 
then Opposition, became a plank in the Conservative programme. 
During the General Election of 1911 the constituencies throughout 
the country were carefully informed of the Party’s intentions, 
and it was absurd to say that their striking success at the polls 
did not involve the grant of a popular mandate to proceed at 
once with their Leader’s naval policy—more especially as the 
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rapid increase ol Germany’s strength at sea was straining Great 
Britain’s resources to the breaking-pomt. Senator Lougheed went 
on to criticise the assertions of those Liberal experts on naval 
matters who think in terms of creeks and sand-bars rather 
than in terms of oceans and continents : 

The protection of the coast cities of Canada as well as all our coastal; interests are 

obligations peculiarly falling upon ourselves, and notwithstanding the most extended 
programme we might enter upon for coastal defence, this would not absolve us from 
the duty cast upon us of voluntarily and spontaneously responding to Imperial senti- 
ment, not only offering, but insisting upon participation in Imperial naval defence. 
This is the essence of the Bill now before us. This is the question now to be considered— 
namely, whether Canada is to rise Imperially and to insist upon co-operating with the 
Empire in a time, of great stress, or to simply fall back upon the paltry excuse of 
denying the situation, and charging ourselves with the paltry obligation of a coastal 
defence programme. 
It was impracticable at present to arrange to build battleships 
in Canadian yards. To do so would necessitate enormous plants 
for the production of armour, guns, and special machinery, as well 
as for building men-of-war. These plants would have to be 
continuously employed, and the result would be the artificial 
creation of a public opinion favourable to war. Canada would 
‘become a veritable war camp and be kept im a state of martial 
ferment from one year’s end to another.” It was illogical for those 
who talked of the doings of “armament trusts” in Europe to 
purpose the establishment of the actual thing in Canada. Again, 
the Bill was an emergency measure; nothing in it committed the 
Government to a policy of tribute as opposed to that of a Canadian 
Navy, such as was accepted by the Liberals: 

It must not necessarily be assumed that because the Government proposes an 
emergency contribution such as that provided for in the Bill, that this in any way 
indicates a permanent policy antagonistic to one essentially Canadian. In fact, such 
a contiibution as is proposed to be made of three battleships, remaining the property 
of Canada, and subject to being recalled by Canada at any time, may be said to be 
peculiarly consistent with a Canadian policy. In what way could such a policy lend 
itself more to a Canadian view than this which we now propose ? 


Even the journals of the Liberal Party admit the force of Senator 
Lougheed’s brief and vigorous utterance. ‘The best of the speeches 
in reply was that of Sir George Ross, who moved the amendment 
which was eventually passed. I have always regarded Sir George 
Ross as a good Imperialist, and do not feel inclined to refuse him 
that title because Party loyalty has blinded him for the time 
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being to the underlying exigencies of the situation. The bad 
case of the Opposition compelled him to take refuge in rhetoric 
about giving away “empty shells” to the Empire. If the 
British taxpayer were asked, his reply would be that any- 
thing was better than nothing at all, and that he would prefer to 
arrange for the manning of the “ empty shells” rather than leave 
a gap in the naval defence of the Empire. The plain, discomfort- 
able truth is that Canadians do not at present see the necessity 
of personally taking part in the defence, by land or by sea, 
even of their own beloved native land. In a recent speech Mr. 
Borden emphasised this point, giving some remarkable facts 
in confirmation of his statement. ‘‘Eighty per cent. of the 
men serving in our permanent Militia were born in the British 
Isles.” “The recruiting for those famous warships the Niobe 
and the Rainbow has been almost a complete failure.” “In the 
North-West Mounted Police no more than 17 per cent. of the 
officers and men are native-born Canadians.” In the circum- 
stances the Liberal contention (which is never whispered in 
Quebec) that the three “‘ Dreadnoughts” should be filled with 
Canadian sailors is seen to’be merely a rhetorical device for the 
manufacturing of Party capital. The average Canadian, a prac- 
tical-minded person, can see through this and other specious 
arguments which may be said to form the pneumonia blouse of 
Liberalism according to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Three courses are now open to the Government. In the 
first place, they could go to the country for the endorsement 
of their policy and with a scheme (which would have to be 
carefully thought out) for the ending or mending of the secondary 
Chamber which has so unwisely defied an Administration 
that has the full confidence of the electorate. The weakness 
of the Senate’s position would have to be exposed; otherwise 
the majority of Liberal senators might cynically ignore the 
popular vote in favour of the Naval Aid Bill and reject it a 
second time. I am informed by those who know the temper of 
the people who are virtually a unit for every well-considered 
project for practical Imperialism that the result of a General 
Election would be disastrous to the diminishing forces of do- 
nothing, say-anything Liberalism. Canada is tired of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s lip-service to the Empire; he and the other passive 
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Imperialists (they are hardly that in some cases) would be snowed 
under since the younger Liberals are eager for a change of leader- 
ship. It is just possible that this course may be taken by the 
Government, though in my opinion the dislocation of business 
resulting from a General Election so soon after the tremendous 
struggle of 1911 is a decisive argument for rejecting it. Secondly, 
a compromise might possibly be effected. There is no reason to 
believe that the “‘ old Parliamentary hands” on the Liberal side 
who have not yet grasped the meaning of the object-lesson of 
September 1911 would consent to any effective arrangement on 
the de ut des principle. But there is a strong Imperialist section 
in the Liberal Party, which is in touch with the realities of world- 
politics, and would certainly support any statesmanlike solution 
of the existing problem. Still, this section has little official 
authority and the “ Machine” would possibly succeed in stifling 
its voice and insisting on a lop-sided bargain which the Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept. 

Thirdly, it is always possible for an estimate to be brought 
down in the House of Commons, wnder the Laurier Naval Service 
Act, to vote the $35,000,000 required for building the battle- 
ships. The Toronto Globe admits that Liberalism could not have 
objected to the bringing-in of a supplementary estimate under 
its own Act. This course is most likely to be adopted, the final 
settlement of the Naval question and the fate of the Senate 
being referred to the electorate at the General Election of 1915. 
The conduct of the Senate in the present emergency has, of 
course, revealed a fatal flaw in the British North America Act, 
Canada’s written Constitution. 


2 


Mr. H. A. Gwynne, the Editor of the Mornin, Post, has sent 
a thoughful and suggestive letter to some of the Canadian papers 
in which the question of emigration is looked at from a new angle: 


There has been allowed to grow up a feeling almost of hostility of interest between 
$reat Britain and her Dominions in regard to Imperial migration ; the Dominions 
seeking to attract our agricultural labourers, whom we can least of all spare in view 
of the already dangerous preponderance of the city type in our population ; the Mother 
Country being accused of wishing to discharge city “ wastrels ” upon*her Dominions. 
Thus it is not going too far to say that the Imperial migration question to-day repre- 
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sents not only a sacrifice of great opportunities for doing good, but an actual invitation 
to the growth of resentment and misunderstanding within the Empire. The exercise 
of a veto upon entry by certain of the Dominions against a class of British emigrant 
—the class which is described as “the chronic unemployed ”’ is justifiable on the 
grounds of their national interests ; and I do not argue against it. But when it comes 
to be understood thoroughly in this country it is liable to cause some resentment. 
The position of a British Dominion refusing right of entry to a British citizen and 
enforcing against an Englishman directly a veto which it can only enforce indirectly 
against a Japanese—to give one possible example under the present order—is at least 
curious, and might become dangerous. On the other hand, the campaign carried on 
by most of the Dominions to attract to their shores the British agricultural labourer 
has already aroused questioning in some minds. Englishmen who give the subject 
thought—true, there are not many—recognise that this is a type of population, the 
sturdy, stolid-nerved lads of the countryside, that the Mother Country has far more 
need of than any of the Dominions. There is a real danger in England from the over- 
preponderance of the city-industrial and city-clerical type in the population, a real 
need of some corrective to the growing neurasthenia and hysteria which are reflected 
in many symptoms of our national life. We want every one of our agricultural labourers 
for the sake of the national stock and for the sake of the historic primary industry 
of England, which must be revived lest we perish. On their part, Canadians and 
Australians whom I have met and who understand the rural conditions here and in 
their own country, recognise that the English agricultural labourer is not really the 
best type of immigrant for the new lands over the seas. 


Mr. Gwynne suggests that, as a guid pro quo, each of the 
Dominion Governments should establish in Great Britam a 
trainmg and testing school for British lads of good character 
and so give them an insight into the practical condit:ons they 
will have to face in their new homes. Many Canadians are of 
opinion that the complaisance with which the Mother Country 
allows her best repositories of manhood (e.g. Scotland and Devon- 
shire, the latter of which sends 8000 emigrants annually to 
Canada) to be tapped for the benefit of the Dominions deserves 
more consideration than it gets. Asa labour machine each 
British emigrant is worth at least £1000 to his adopted country, 
even supposing his only capital is a pair of horny hands. The 
case for some practical proof of gratitude is strengthened when 
one remembers that the Canadian emigration agent, who is 
called a ‘‘soul-stealer” on the Continent, is not allowed 
to carry on his work in Germany and is not encouraged, to put it 
mildly, in the United States. 


E. B. 0. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A PROTEST 
To the Editor of Tum Nationa Review 


June 3, 1913 

Sir,—The paragraph which appeared in the first edition of the “‘ Episodes of the 
Month ”’ of the National Review (May), and which you withdrew in consideration of 
my inability to reply has just been brought to my notice. 

I do not feel disposed and I cannot say that I see any necessity to endeavour to 
convince you of the political views that 1 hold, and as to the remainder of your in- 
sinuations they are so ridiculous, that they appear to me unworthy of any notice. 

I will merely say in that connection that the words you quoted from the “ public 
press ’’ were taken from the local Radical newspaper, and bear only a faint resemblance 
to those which appeared in the letter which I wrote to the chairman of the Conservative 
and Unionist Association. The Editor seems to possess the same imaginative faculty 
which so conspicuously characterises your other reierences to myself. 

You seem to be aware of the fact that I represent Maidstone at the present moment 
and perhaps you are also aware that I was fortunate enough to win the seat in 1906 
from the Radical Party, and that I have been able to hold it at the two successive 
general elections. With this knowledge which I have no doubt you possess I should 
have thought that before attacking a member of the party to which you profess such 
enthusiastic loyalty, it would have been only fair to that member and certainly in the 


interests of party unity to have made a careful examination of his election addresses — 
and also of his speeches. 


This customary mode of procedure you appear to have completely ignored, with the 
result that you are guilty of having published statements all of which I shall content 
myself by characterising as grossly inaccurate. 

Is-it too much to hope that in future, should you again honour me with a paragraph 
in your “‘ Episodes of the Month,” that you will make at least some slight effort to 


accurately represent my views ¢ 
I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 


CASTLEREAGH. 


[We know nothing of “ the local Radical newspaper.’’ The comment which Lord 
Castlereagh resents was provoked by the following paragraph in the Times of April 19, 
1913. 

«‘Lord Castlereagh intimated about a month ago that be had decided not to stand again 
for Maidstone, as his private interests lie so much in the north that he feels he cannot 
serve the constituency as he would like to do. The Executive Committee of the South 
Kensington Conservative Association have now decided to recommend Lord Castle- 
reagh to the association for adoption as prospective Unionist candidate upon the 
retirement of Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P.”’} 


